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PREFACE. 



''We cannot conceal from ourselves that in the present day, in 
these times of strife and turmoil, the spirit of impiety and moral 
depravation has struck deep roots in the earth. We cannot 
deny that the respect for the Law has been destroyed, and that 
the notions of Right and Honour have been confused/' I take 
these few lines from the speech with which M. de Schlayer^ 
Minister to the King of Wiirtemberg, opened the sittings of the 
Chamber at Stuttgard, on the 1st of December^ 1849. I take 
them because they express very exactly what I wish to say 
myself. 

It is daily more and more affirmed, that in England we care 
nothing for what passes upon the Continent ; that the more 
grave events become, the more we seem to find a sort of proud 
pleasure in announcing to the world our satisfaction at our own 
ignorance, and our utter indifference to whatever may happen to 
our neighbours. To be consistent, we ought, then^ at least to 
abstain from all hasty and impartial judgments, and if it be 
true that we do not care for what the real state of the question 
may be, we should at any rate avoid taking a one-sided view of 
it, and caressing an error with the fervour wherewith we affect 
to declare that not even the truth, whatever it might be, could 
animate us. 

But there is one point in all the late revolutions of Europe, 
which must unavoidably touch us, in common with all honest 
men upon the surface of the globe, unless we mean openly to 
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profess entire indifference to what hitherto we have been famed 
for revering : namely, whatever comes under the head of honour 
or morality in any shape. As the lines I have quoted say, we 
cannot conceal from ourselves, nor can we deny the progress of 
the evil, the perversion of the notions of right and wrong in 
men's minds : it then remains to be seen how far we are justified 
in affecting indifference at sight of such perversion. I have 
heard two reasons assigned for this indifference : " Things will 
settle and come round of themselves/' say some, " it is not 
worth attending to.'' ^' Nothing of all this can touch us,'* say 
some others. In the one assertion there is too much levity, in 
the other too much selfishness, and both repose upon grounds 
too essentially false for me to believe that the greater portion 
of my countrymen are guided by either. 

It is false that ^' things will come round of themselves :" on 
the contrary, they will only come round where the spirit of 
revolt is encountered by the most uncompromising spirit of 
resistance. 

It is false that what touches our neighbours does not touch 
us. If it were so, it would be so ungenerous a reason for indif- 
ference that one should blush to hear it alleged by English- 
men ; but it is not so. I do believe that against any merely 
political revolution we are proof— I believe that against any 
moral or social revolution we are likely to be longer proof than 
perhaps any other nation, but it must be remembered that the 
revolutionary principles held by the Anarchists of our day 
strike so directly at the main root of the legal organized exist- 
ence common to all civilized countries, that a Radical of Mr. 
Cobden's school finds himself almost as much menaced thereby 
as a Conservative of Prince Mettemich's. If the insane theories 
of the Anarchists could be established anywhere, their influence 
would be felt by us, as by every other nation, not in twenty or 
perhaps in fifty years, — ^but they would be so in the end. 
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But in such cases as these, to base all reasoning upon mere 
interest is quite unworthy. If by some special favour of Provi- 
dence, England were destined to be for ever free from the con- 
tagious disorder which has invaded other lands, I say that that 
could not be adduced as an excuse for not caring for whatever 
they may have suffered. In the war of those who possess not, 
against those who possess, every nation, every race plays, more 
or less, a part, and may be expected to side morally at least 
with the right. All Europe has rung for the last two years, 
with the clamours of those who wanted but to overthrow or to 
enjoy, and the honours of history alone await those who 
opposed these wild clamours by the two words: "obey and 
deserve" 

I will not yet believe that in England there is any one who can 
be the advocate of theories whose professors openly avow them- 
selves the fanatics of wrong ; that has been one of my reasons 
for writing this book. 

A second reason has been, that I do not even believe the 
indifference to the success of these anarchical theories to exist 
in the proportion which is often represented; and I think there 
may be many who, in consideration of the truths they contain, 
will overlook the inability with which the following pages may 
be written, and follow with some interest the recital of certain 
events as they have really occurred. 

My third reason for publishing these volumes has been the 
desire to refiite, with all my power, the supposition that anarchy 
has been spread in the same degree all over Europe. No ! 
I repeat it; the spirit of revolt is everywhere, is the same 
everywhere, and offers a common danger to all ; but it has not 
attained, as yet, to the same strength everywhere. It has 
attained to its full development only in Prance. 

It has everywhere been characterized by the same symptoms, 
but it has in France only been victorious. With the exception 
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of the lands on the banks of the Rhine^ it has throughout 
Germany met with a resistance it could not overcome-r-it has 
found the subject of its attacks heattl^, and it has, for the 
moment, been mastered. But that does not prevent the disease 
itself from being a moral plague, nor diminish the obligation 
which exists for all nations to unite in warding off its poisonous 
influences. It is, in my mind, equally incumbent upon all 
those who may have had opportunities of studying the facts, to 
signalize, on the one hand, the frightfiilness of the danger 
which still exists, and to note, on the other, the various cases 
where, for the moment, that danger has been repelled. 

In order that I might '^ nothing extenuate, nor set down 
aught in malice,'' I have, where censure seemed to me a posi- 
tive duty, taken mostly the arguments whereon I based my 
censure, from the mouths of those who were the supporters of 
the cause I blamed. I have represented men and things as 
they are — as circumstances afforded me facilities for observing 
them, and I pretend to this only — ^to have spoken the truth : 
this book has at least that one merit : it i$ true. 



lva champeaux, 
6th of august, 1850. 
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CHAPTER I. 

COLOGNE AND ITS BANQUETS. 
FREDERICK WILLIAM IV. AND THE ARCHDUKE JOHN. 

" Plenimque in conyiviis consultant, tanquam nullo ma- 
gis tempore ant ad simplices cogitationes pateat animus, 
aut ad magnas incalescat." 

They are just what they always were ! 
x You dearly beloved, worthy friends of mine, you 

inimitable, unalterable Germans, who are always 
imitating other people, and talking of your, own 
successive transformations, you are just what you 
were eight years ago, when I spent such happy 
years of early budding youth amongst you. Rail- 
roads have not changed you ; revolutions have not 
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altered you; the dectrical telegraph has had no 
influence upon you; but there you sit, talking 
horse-flesh with your cigars in your mouths, and 
holding champagne to be the true Olympian nectar, 
exactly as you have done ever since you entered 
that eternal regiment, which is your common and 
inevitable destiny, exactly as your fathers did be- 
fore you, and exactly as your sons will do after 

YOU. 

The railroad came in to Cologne very late, and 
whilst waiting for fires to be lighted in our rooms, 
we repaired to the Speise-Saal, for which I have 
always deemed that feeding-room was the only 
real translation. 

What a noise they made ! Bless them ! it was 
so delightful, after having been assured during 
eighteen months that they were no longer the same 
people, that their heads were running upon nothing 
save National Assemblies, Confederati^ns, Constitu- 
tions, Revisions of Compacts, Fundamental Rights, 
and all the various belongings of what they them- 
selves most aptly style the Deutsche Verwirrung^ — 
it was so delightful after all to find a round dozen 
of them, on this the King of Prussia's own birth- 
day, disputing over a question best to be decided 
in the stable-yard, and to have one's ears greeted 
at last (for nothing save bad French could I extort 
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from any one, since the moment we crossed the 
frontier) by a genuine German word ! 

Dummes Zeug I was the first sound I caught 
as we entered the room ; an expression equi- 
valent in my opinion, to the Vicar of Wakefield's 
" fridge," and which plays a considerable part in 
a German conversation. 

" Dummes Zeug /" grumbled a bass voice, and 
the speaker swallowed at one gulp, the entire 
contents of his glass. " I tell you, you might 
as well attempt to jump over this house — you can't 
do it." 

" I tell you I can, I have done, and I will do it,' 
exclaimed a little fat, stumpy, bull-necked man, 
a most unequivocal dicker Kerl, who was already 
scarlet with anger. " I'll bet you twelve bottles of 
champagne." 

" Dummes Zeug !" mumbled the former pro- 
poimder of this sentence, (who, by the bye, was 
in face strikingly like the President of the French 
Republic) with a formidable whiff from his cigar. 

The fat man sprang from his seat, and would 
have jumped across the table, if it had not been too 
broad; but by some means he got to the other 
side of it, and there, seizing a thick stick that 
was lying upon a bundle of cloaks, he began 
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measuring at a great rate against one of the 
columns of the dining-hall. 

" There," he exclaimed triumphantly, " that's 
the horse's height, and I say, I'll jump on him, 
without stirrups any day." (So this I now found 
out, was the subject of discussion !) 

But here the hue and cry became prodigious. 
" You won't," " I will," '* You didn't," " I did," 
were bandied about most liberally, accompanied 
by windmill-like gestures and volleys of smoke. 

'* Dummes Zeug /" again said he, who said 
nothing else. 

" I shall take my tea here;" observed I, to 
that most magnificent personage, peculiar to Ger- 
man inns, the Ober Kellner whose easy and gentle- 
manlike existence always appears to me, to have 
some mysterious connexion with the outrageous 
items of the Bill — ^and we established ourselves 
at a table within ear-shot of the debate. 

I wish you could have seen all this while a 
staid countryman of ours who occupied the upper 
end of the principal table. He was demure as 
Mr. CarkeVy and had no doubt " fine teeth" like 
him ; but though no lips he opened to show them 
in a smile, there was that in the sly glances he 
stole towards the noisy groups, which plainly said, 
he would have laughed outright if he had only 
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been *^ introduced !" I would not be thought to 
mean anything disparaging to this respectable 
gentleman, who at eleven o'clock at night dressed 
himself to do honour to his beefsteak and Kar-' 
toffeluy just as he would have done for his own 
dinner in Harley Street (where I have not the 
least doubt he lives), but there was something in- 
expressibly amusing in the struggle that was evi- 
dently dividing his inward man, and in the strong 
sense of propriety which suppressed all outward 
sign of merriment, and made him look some- 
what like a hired mourner, subjected to the process 
of hearing * John Gilpin,' read aloud. 

The dispute, however, grew more animated. 
Directly, the fat man had begun measuring with 
his stick, there was no end to the protestations of 
the opposing party. 

" It's unfair !" cried one. 

" I can't see !" cried another. 

" You can't measure with that stick," cried 
a third. 

" Why ! look here then ; you pack of howlers," 
exclaimed the fat man, exasperated ; and planting 
his stick in the middle of the table, he closed the 
fingers of each hand alternately over it, so as to 
measure eight times the breadth of his fist." 

" There !" he ejaculated, " do you see now ? 
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fifteen hands are not twice the height of this cane," 
and he was preparing to mark again upon the 
side of the column, the spot which he had already 
fixed upon as showing the height of his horse, 
when — 

** Hallo!" vociferated a smoker, who had not 
yet spoken, " he measures without the thumbs." 

At this remark, the whole group lifted up their 
voices, in every possible key, — and it was in vain 
for the fat man to attempt making himself heard. 
When the noise had a little subsided, he ad- 
vanced into the middle of the party, saying : 

" To prove to you that I am not renowning it,* 
I will tell you, that no later than last Wednesday, 
I did what I tell you ; I jumped upon my horse, 
which is a good fifteen hands high, without 
stirrups, and that before Bassermann ; you may 
ask him." 

" Bassermann!" echoed the whole party, in tones 
of unutterable contempt, " he's a Bavarian !" 

As if that quality entirely precluded the pos- 
sibility of his judging of anything, unless it might 
be beer. 

As the half-hour past eleven struck, the groups 
dispersed, and the man who was so like the Pre- 

* " Sich renommiren*' to renoum oneself is the word 
adopted to signify bragging. 
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sident, mumbled Dummes Zeug, as he fastened 
on his doak. 

It seemed to be his mission in this world. 

As we retired from the Speise-Saal, I had the 
satisfaction of seeing the English gentleman com- 
fortably established before the stove, a pair of 
glasses fixed upon his nose, and the ' Times' in 
his hand, wherein he was studying the London 
news, by way, I presume, of initiating himself into 
what was going on in Germany. 

He^s a Bavarian ! Oh ! dreams of united Ger- 
many ! 

Yet it was here, in this same Imperial city 
of Cologne, that the first spark was laid to the 
train which later, was to set all Germany in a blaze, 
and the first time, for many long years, that the 
ominous word, " one Germany," struck the public 
ear, was amidst the echoes of those festivities 
which almost brought back to Colonia Agrippina 
her recollections of the middle ages. 

In the month of September, 1842, there were 
great doings on the banks of the Rhine. Banquet 
followed banquet, and each fSte was more brilliant 
than the last — travellers had congregated from all 
countries, upon the borders of the historic stream, 
and the bearers of Europe's most illustrious names 
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mingled in the motley crowd which poured through 
the streets of the ancient dty. By the side of the 
King of Prussia, newly risen to the throne, and of 
his Queen, Elizabeth of Bavaria, might be seen the 
Kings of Holland, of Belgium, of Wurtembeig, 
and of Hanover, the Duke of Nassau, Munich's 
gay Prince Charles, and Austria's Alpine son, the 
Archduke John. 

The festivities were opened, as might be ex- 
pected, by brilliant displays of military force, and 
the reviews and sham-fights of Grimlinghausen, 
were worthy to obtain the approbation of " a pit 
full of kings." Then came the laying of the first 
stone of the cathedral by the King, and there were 
many who, after hearing the speech delivered upon 
that occasion by Frederick William IV., thought 
that that alone would have been worth coming for. 
Then followed the great mancsuvre at Euskirchen, 
where the eighth corps d^arm^e went throxigh a 
representation of the battle of Ziilpich,*' and then 
a splendid parade^ where the regiments of the 
Landwehr received presents of new standards; 
and at last, on the 12th day of the month, his 
royal guests were invited by the King of Prussia 

* Better known perhaps by its Latin name otTolbiacum. 
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to a banquet at bis castle of Briibl. In the midst 
of the dang of glasses and the crashing of military 
bands, Frederick William proposed five healths, 
amongst which, that of the Archduke John, to 
whom, on this very day, he had given a Prussian 
regiment The toast was conceived in the follow- 
ing words : '^ We have the happiness of seeing 
amongst us a son of the Imperial House ; he has, 
this day, graciously accepted the command of my 
1 6th Infantry regiment, and great has been my joy 
at beholding him at its head in the colours of 
his illustrious House : those time-honoured colours, 
whose origin lies beneath the ramparts of Acre. 
The name of this noble guest salutes our ears like a 
breath of wind from the high Alps — ^Long life to his 
Imperial Highness the Archduke John of Austria." 

The answer of the descendant of the Haps- 
burgs was simple as himself 

" The Emperor, my master, sent me hither. 
The gift of a regiment firom your Majesty, has 
caused me deep delight, for I have thereby be- 
come a member of an army, which has done 
great things, and which stood unshaken in the 
hour of need! Together we then fought the 
great fight of freedom victoriously. So long as 
Prussia and Austria, and the other lands of 
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Oermany are united^ so long shall we remaiD 
unshaken in our force, as the granite rocks of 
our own mountains — God save your Majesty !" 

These were the facts^ and consequently it 
was not in this form, that they came before 
the public. A tale was invented which flattered 
the spirit of a party then already beginning to 
acquire strength, and words were put into the 
Archduke's mouth, which not only he had never 
uttered, but which were contrary to the sense of 
those he had really used, words, however, which 
served just as weQ, as if they had been truer, to 
excite wild wishes and impossible desires. *^ No 
Austria, no Prussia !" was the Prince reported to 
have said, " one united Oermany^ strong as our 
native hills !" 

" Uniony but not unity;'* there is the point 
at issue ; a state, formed of several states united 
together, but not making one. This was a 
possibility up to a certain point, and this it was 
of which the toast proposed by the Archduke 
was intended to convey an idea. The demar 
gogues on the other hand, who (luckily) in 
almost every country have set their hearts upon 
that which is impossible, and not to be executed 
and which, could it be accomplished, would 
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be disastrous in every respect: the demagogues 
had dreamed of an entire and absolute unity, a 
system by which all individuality was to be 
destroyed, all incentive to healthy action paralysed, 
and history treated as if it had never been. Ac- 
cording to them, it must soon have become a 
crime for a Prussian to remember the victories 
of the great Frederick; and a Swabian who 
should have allowed his memory to recal to him 
lovingly the deeds of his own Christophs or 
Ulrichs, wotdd have been no bett^ than a 
traitor against the majesty of the nation! 

All this republicanism of a complex descrip- 
tion ; all this political communism, if I may be 
allowed the term, which was later to produce 
Hecker's war-crv of " German brotherhood,"* 
and to be the cause of all the frightful excesses 
from which Germany has suffered during the last 
two years, all this found a denial in the words of 
the Archduke's toast ! 

* ''We are your Gremian brothers, come over to 
ub!" was the cry raised by Becker's followers at 
Kandeni, and as General Gagern saw that the troops, 
under his orders, were likely to be moved by it, and to 
hesitate, "What the d— 1!" cried he, "German bro- 
thers ! It's a pack of vagabonds- that you are I" 
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Yet, nevertheless, whether he would or not, 
the Imperial Prince hecame identified from this 
hour with the poptdar outcry for ^^one Ger- 
many /" No later than two months back, I saw 
in a town in the north of Saxony, a pamphlet 
headed thus : " No Austriay no Prussia — hut 
one Oermany" and in the corner, in a much 
smaller type, " Archduke John, 1 2th September, 
1842." The dangerous distinction which six 
years after fell to his lot, in the form of the 
Protectorship of the Empire, had its undoubted 
origin here, and here his amiable and un- 
aspiring wife, the Baroness Brandhof, was 
unconsciously foredoomed to the equivocal honours 
of the " erste Deutsche Frau"* 

It has often been a study of great interest to 
me, to watch — whether it may be in the field of 
politics, or in that of mere philosophical specu- 
lation — the co-relationship existing between events 
arrived at their fiiUest point of maturity, and 
the aspect presented by them when they were 
only just beginning to be, and to mark with what 

* The name given to Madame de Brandhof, by the 
unitarian Germans, was "the first woman of Germany," 
it would have been against their principles to have said 
Lady, 
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accuracy you may, nine times out of ten, predict 
the conclusion from the observation of the very 
first phenomenon. Not so, if you date your 
remarks from anything beyond that period, be- 
cause there the simplicity of the first idea is 
already disturbed. Goethe said, humanity ad- 
vanced in a spiral line, so that what are termed 
the ''giant strides" of mankind are mere super- 
positions upon what has gone before, resembling 
them, but higher up in the scale. This is un- 
deniably true, philosophically speaking, but in 
politics, the infinite continuity supposed by the 
spiral line, is broken into finite portions, which 
constitute so many distinct periods: when these 
are minutely examined, it will generally be seen 
that the starting point, and the eventual term 
where events again remain stationary for a while 
— however much one may be in advance of the 
other — are upon the same level, so that the 
great crises of history may be pretty exactly 
represented by a curved line falling upon a straight 
one : first comes the starting point ; next, the 
deviation from the straight line (which is un- 
avoidable, and which represents the inevitable 
disorder of such periods), and lastly, the term 
to be reached, where the cycle is completed 
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for a while. It may be observed, at the same 
time, that the extent of the curve being 
once given, the wider it separates from its 
base, the nearer the goal will be brought to 
the starting point, whilst, on the contrary, the 
less it seeks to leave the straight line, the more 
distant will be the end from the point of 
departure :* this, however, has to do with 
questions to be discussed later ; — for the moment, 
all I wish to show is, that events at the very 
instant of their birth may be generally found to 
shadow forth that which they are destined to be 
in their full period of maturity. And, as an 
example, I will take the relative position of the 

* Perhaps the very first spontaneous remark of the 
real men of the people of Paris (not to he confomided 
with the repri$ de justice and professional harricaders) 
who helped to overthrow the Orleans Dynasty was : *' Why 
have driven away Charles X ? He was honest, at any rate," 
and one of their first impulses was to draw closer not to 
the higher hut to the highest class ; since then the revolu- 
tionary deviations have heen so great, that it would he 
hard to discern a leading line any where ; hut it is more 
than prohahle that the ultimate end will only develop 
the idea manifested in the heginning, and that a recal of 
the elder and legitimate hranch to the throne, will he 
accompanied hy a firm reconciliation between the highest 
and lowest classes. 
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King of Prussia, and the Archduke John, on the 
12th of September, 1842. 

Union and not unity ! Prussia and Austri^ 
cmd Germany united ! '' so shall we be strong," 
says the scion of the Imperial House, and the 
sovereign at whose table he sits, accepts the 
pledge ; here was the starting point. Soon 1 too 
soon, came the unavoidable deviation, the curve, 
and the idea of unity and not union overturned 
everything. It is true, it may be alleged that 
the goal is not yet reached ; but if it is destined 
to be so in our age, who is there who does not 
discern it in the words of the 1 2th of September ? 
''Austria and Prussia and Germany united — 
union hut not unity." But to attain to this, 
these lands will have passed through what 
seemed most adverse from any such conclusion ; 
nay, 8ome of them still show traces of the op- 
posing part they have played. And yet the goal 
can hardly fail of being seen, and it is upon the 
same level with the starting-point. 

Once again Frederick William of Prussia and 
John of Austria met upon the banks of the 
Rhine, by the walls of Cologne; and then no 
toast could have been proposed to " Prussia and 
Austria united'* The curve was at its highest 
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point. But if now the same thing were to 
occur, who would think it strange, that after these 
two years, spent in the essay of impossible 
projects, the Hapsburger should in loyal amity 
grasp the HohenzoUer's hand, and that both 
should strive together for the real wdfare 
and strength of Germany, which can grow per- 
manently out of their union alone. 

Union and not imity! Austria and Prussia 
united ! that is the point towards which, through 
all the labyrinth of Central Administrations, 
BundeS'CommissionSy and Interims, Constitutions 
of three Kings, Coalitions of four, and Par- 
liaments of Erfurth, has constantly been tending, 
the one force which nothing ever vanquishes, the 
force of circumstances, what the French call la 
force des choses. 

I am sorry to say that, in common with the 
greater nimiber of her Rhenish neighbours, the 
once called " Holy City" of Cologne, was decidedly 
opposed to the sense of the Archduke's toast. 
The towns upon the banks of the Rhine, and 
the greater portion of the smaller states in this 
part of Germany, constitute, I should say, the 
only parts of the great Teutonic body that 
have been so infected by the revolutionary 
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pestilence, which the French demagogues hoped 
to see spreading over all Europe, as to be able 
to forego the help of Ledru RoUin's and Caus- 
sidifere's condottieri, and to rebel on their own 
private account. 

Cologne perhaps, from its immediate vicinity 
to Belgium and Holland, and from its com- 
mercial spirit, may be a little better than the 
rest, but still it has old habits of independence, 
and loves opposition, which it contrives to 
manifest pretty well, by sending forth daily one 
of the most radical, and illiberal papers on 
the continent."*^ Besides this, the fair town to 
which Agrippina stood godmother, and upon 
whose twenty-four gates, she has left inscribed 
the four initials of Colonia Claudia Agrippina 
Augusta, has too often changed hands to have 
any very strong individual attachment to her 
rulers. In the fifth century, the Franks took 

* I use this word purposely, because I conceive it to 
mean that which is partial, one-sided, and wilfully exclu- 
sive of whatever merit may appertain to those who 
profess different opinions from the opinions held by the 
illiberal person. I never will admit that liberality is 
necessarily synonymous with the mere support of popular 
theories. 

VOL. I. C 
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this favoured residence of Nero's mother from 
Rome ; in the tenth, the second Otto wrested it 
from France, and annexed it to the Empire; 
towards the last half of the thirteenth century, 
Cologne was with Liibeck, Dantzick, and Bruges, 
one of the principal Hanse Towns, and this 
recollection of a period, when it supplied the 
calls of growing luxury in a vast portion of 
the civilized world, may be among the causes 
of its somewhat ungovernable spirit. There is 
a great mixture of Frank and Teuton in these 
democratical CollnerSy and perhaps Scaliger in his 
eulogituns upon the city of the sainted Engelbert, 
has, without intending it, hit upon one of the 
chief causes of its political instability in the 
diversity of race of its inhabitants : 



«f 



Romani statuunt, habitat Germania, terra est, 
Belgia, ter felix !" 



That this may be a triple source of happiness to 
the Colln^rs themselves, is just possible ; but it is 
a triple source of annoyance to those who are 
called upon to govern the *' Maxima Regina 
Rheni," to whom the learned " father of chrono- 
logy," not content with all he has said before, 
cries in a paroxysm of enthusiasm : " Nihil tibi 
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diva deest." It is difficult even to know what 
may suit this race, who in its descent from a 
plurality of fethers, derives obstinacy from the 
German, sluggishness from the Fleming, and 
the incurable love of opposition to all authority 
from the Gaul. 

In the commencement of the Thirty Years' 
war, Cologne was, to say the least, as much 
Protestant as Catholic, as was clearly proved in 
the matter of the Elector Gebhard, and his mar- 
riage with the famous Agnes of Mansfeldt ; whilst, 
under a Protestant sovereign, in our own times, 
she has shown herself an enthusiastic, uncom- 
promising disciple of Rome. When, in 1794, 
Cologne was made a component part of 
France, she began to regret her glories under 
the clerical Elector^' rule, nor ceased doing so, 
until, reconquered by the Russian arms, she had 
been, in 1814, definitively ceded to the Prussian 
crown. 

Why, so early as the thirteenth century, these 
people were hard to deal with; and the holy 
Engelbert himself had no small trouble with Her- 
man Grein, the burgomaster, whose resistance to 
the archiepiscopal power is cdebrated in the ex- 
ternal bas-reliefs of the Town-HaU. At all events, 

c 2 
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however, any lingering love for that land of mis- 
rule, France, would seem to be officially extinct, 
if you are to believe the inscription in the Hall 
of the University destined for the public examina- 
tions of the students, and the first words of which 
stare you in the face with — 



" Gennani sumus." 

And Germans, they are just now. Unitarian 
Germans, naturally enough, because the great 
majority of Germany cannot but see the impracti- 
cability of the scheme, and because the chivalrous 
honour of the King of Prussia was proof even 
against the offer of the ** United German 
Crown." 

I am sadly afraid, my dear reader, you will be 
grievously disappointed, when I assure you it is 
not my intention to speak of any of the wonders 
of this wondrous town. I have no tale to tell of 
the Empress Helena, or of the red-bearded Frede- 
rick, nor anything to relate of Saint Ursula. 
I am likely to be utterly uninstructive upon the 
subject of the silver coffin of Saint Engelbert, and 
the tombs of the Bavarian Archbishops, and equally 
so upon the treasures of the Jesuits' College, for 
some of which alone, Catherine of Russia offered 
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20,000 roubles. Of the statue of Queen Plectrade, 
at the back of St. Mary's Church, and of the 
paintings of Albert Durer, at St. Martin's; of 
the house where Rubens was bom, and of that 
where Marie de M^dicis died ; of the Dominican 
Convent, where repose the ashes of Albertus 
Magnus, and of the chapel where rest ^* les en- 
trailles " of the Princess just mentioned ; of the 
library of the Augustine Friars, and of the tomb 
of my countryman, Duns Scotus ; * nay, even of 
Rubens' celebrated Crucifixiony at St. Peter's: 
of all these, dear reader, I have nothing to say, 
for I saw nothing; and, I entreat, let not the 
fault be held as mine, but as that of the super- 
excellent guide-books I had read upon the road, and 
which so admirably described everything to me, that 
I entirely lost all desire of seeing for myself. I will 
further avow, that I felt wholly unmoved by the me- 
mory of WDliam Caxton, or Vondel, the Dutch poet, 

* The epitaph of the renowned Scotchman, John Downs, 
better known by the name I have mentioned, shows how 
fitted he was by the various influences of race to which he 
had been submitted during his life, to occupy, on ending it, 
a place in this Teuto-Oallic colony : 

" Scotia me genuit, Anglia me suscepit, 
Gallia me docuit, Cologna me tenet I" 
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or that frightfully precocious bos bleuy Anna Schur- 
mann, who wrote Greek epistles at six years 
old, and died, say her panegyrists, of too much 
study, though it was, in fact, of eating spiders. 
Not the greatest of all that burrowing brood 
who seek learning in the bowels of old books, 
could ever lay daim to thought of mine in 
Cologne. There is one thing which shuts out 
every other idea, and against which, emperors 
and archbishops, queens and collections of an- 
tiquities, tombs and altar-pieces, even Rubens' 
own death of St. Peter are of no avail. The 
Cathedral 1 There is Cologne ! and from the 
hour you leave Brussels, you are involuntarily 
looking out for it. You can hardly pay proper 
attention to the grey dome of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
which looks, with its coronet of stone, like the 
giant-crown of the giant that sleeps beneath 
it. You begin almost to think, that Charlemagne 
was in the wrong — that he has no business to 
be buried there, and that his real resting-place 
was where the waves of the Rhine would have 
sung the fitting dirge of ages for such a death. 
Then you watch the sun set and the moon rise, 
and you are indifferent to both. Plain after 
plain is unrolled before your eyes, when suddenly, — 
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not little by little, but all at once, — the horizon is 
darkened and it is there. 

Colossal, it appears to fill space, and leave 
no vacancy. The iron ages that are gone, the 
pomp of the empire, the splendour of the Church, 
the shade, at once and the reality of the past-— 
there it stands ! And yet something is wanting 
— ^the Rhine ! go to the Dom Pktz, stand beneath 
the unfinished edifice, and try to force your faoul- 
ties into a comprehension of what you behold; 
you will fail, for its magnitude is too great for you 
to master; but ctoss the river, and from the 
opposite shore survey the two — Ccdogne and tV, 
and by the small proportions of the one, judge 
of the immensity of the other. The town lies at 
its feet, crouching, as it were, and protected by 
its vast shadow. The city with its shops and 
its ships, its inns and its market-places, is lighted 
up and alive ; it alone rises still and dim ; from 
other towers come the sound of bells, whilst its 
towers are silent; but you feel that this v^ 
silence becomes its mighty majesty, and that its 
voice is no longer of our days. The only thing 
fit to commune with the granite giant is the deep- 
mouthed flood, whose waters roll heavily at its 
feet. You listen to the murmurs of the dark 
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waves, and you leave this vision of cathedral- 
crowned Cologne with a strange sort of feeling, 
as though you had met History's ghost. 

There is about this " Queen of the Rhme," 
to use Scaliger's words, something that reminds 
you of the Adriatic, — Queen of Venice. Her Cap- 
thedral is, to Cologne, what St. Mark is to Ve- 
nice ; and her three kings, like St. Mark, more 
than the Twelve Apostles put together. 

The Cathedral of Cologne, built in the stone 
of the Drachenfels, a part, as it were, of the 
Rhine's own native soil, represents the empire in 
all its grandeur of the middle ages ; and the King 
of Prussia, when he resolved to complete the 
glorious work, did more than might at first appear 
towards German unity. Upon this point, all 
were agreed ; and not the longest-bearded student 
of them all, intent upon destroying monarchical 
institutions in the future, but applauded the sove- 
reign who was about to restore to the vast propor- 
tions of its original plan, this most magnificent 
monument of monarchical sway in the past. 

From Li^ge to Cologne, you are pursued, in 
spite of yoiu^df, by the one great form in which, 
in the early history of Germany, the true spirit of 
the empire, in its force and in its anti-papal ten- 
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dencies, becomes first incaraate — the form of the 
Emperor Henry IV. Here, in the very paths 
which the inventions of modern days are tearing 
up with their boilers and wheels, he trod, the 
crownless, sceptreless Caesar, when, escaping from 
the gaolers given him by his son, he fled from 
Ingelheim, and, passing through Cologne, made 
in all haste for the banks of the Meuse. In these 
very valleys, through which you fly, hissing, 
spitting, and pufling, in these lovely woods of the 
Ardennes, the dethroned Emperor met another 
Henry, formerly dethroned by himself — Duke 
Henry, of Lorraine, (supposed to be the " exiled 
Duke " of Shakspeare's play, the father of oiu* 
own sweet Rosalind.) 

" How unjust you once were to me !" said the 
Duke, bending his knee before the throneless 
Prince. 

*^ And for that fault, as for all others, I am 
suflfering," replied the Emperor. 

" Then come with me," retorted the generous 
Duke, '' and you shall have a home." 

To Li^ge they went, and, furious at the unex- 
pected ally his father had found, to TJhge came 
King Henry, the Emperor's rebellious son ; but 
the good town and its chivalrous ruler stood out. 
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and the King, wounded and worsted, was obliged 
to retreat; and Henry IV, profiting by his ad- 
vantage, marched to Cologne, and fortified the 
city of twenty-four gates so weD, that no sub- 
sequent efforts of the King's could prevail 
against it. 

Even as his living body in search of a refuge, 
so did his corpse wander in quest of a tomb. 
In a solitary island, that you- may see from the 
banks of the Meuse, lay the coffin of the Excom- 
municated, one solitary monk beside it, who, night 
and day, sang and prayed, nor ever left the dead. 
Years afler, a boat upon the Rhine might be seen 
carrying the remains of what once had been the 
greatest of European sovereigns, towards Speyer ; 
one old, one faithful fiiend was by — ^Erkenbald, 
the Chancellor ; but no entreaties, no tears of his, 
could induce the Bishop to open the Cathedral 
doors to the body of his imperial master : it re- 
mained for five years in an unconsecrated spot, 
and not till the expiration of that term was it 
lowered into the vaults of the church himsdf had 
built. 

These were the times, too, of Germany's poli- 
tical unity, of her greatness, of her glory — the 
times that were to herald in the coming of the 
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Hobenstauffenj^ ; but it was unity in which, under 
the sovereign sway of one head, the several mem- 
bers fought it out daily and hourly, as best they 
might. 

If they have, in common mih other nations, 
progressed in almost every other sense, the Ger- 
mans have gained little or nothing upon this 
point ; and I doubt whether, in the year of grace 
1106, the antipathy between the different races 
was much stronger than it is in the present year, 
1850. 

" He's a Bavarian V 

It was almost the first word I heard upon 
entering Germany; and it struck me the more, 
as some hours before, the following circumstance 
had already induced me to think that it would be 
much, if ufiion was attained to — ^let alone unity. 

We travelled from li^ge to Cologne with a lady 
who had spent the summer in Baden, and who 
was an exceedingly charming, intelligent person. 

In reply to my question, as to whether the traces 
of civil war were very visible in the Grand Duchy, 
she informed me that devastation was every- 
where. 

" We danced," said she, " at Baden-Baden — 
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to the sound of the bombardment of Rastadt, and 
from our windows, each night, we saw the red 
h'ght of countless fires." 

" Yes," said I, " I heard that the insurgents 
had committed horrible atrocities." 

" Insurgents !" cried she ; " it was the Prussians 
did it all !" 

I stared in astonishment, and ventured, to re- 
mark, that, previous to leaving Paris, I had had a 

long conversation with M. de , who had 

given me a totally different statement. 

" M. de !" quoth she. " Oh ! I have no 

doubt ; he's from Gotha." 

" And, pray, Madam," inquired I, " where may 
you be from ?" 

" From Nassau." 

A subject of his Highness Duke Adolph, of 
Nassau, who is a constitutional sovereign, with 
a Parliament and responsible ministers, and who 
would not be mediatized for double the worth of 
what his Seltzer-wasser brings him in yearly — 
which is no small sum. 

A few months later, I had occasion to recollect 
my first impressions on re-entering Germany. 
It was upon the banks of the Inn. I had walked 
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far, and was not very certain of the road home. 
I asked my way of a good-humoured looking, 
bluJBT-faced Austrian peasant; and, as my path 
turned out to be his, I fell into conversation with 
him. He related to me stories of the different 
inhabitants of the neighbourhood ; and, amongst 
others, entered into some details concerning an 
individual's house he showed me, and who had 
grown rich no one quite knew how, and ended by 
buying up all the land around him. 

" Pfiffig^ Kerl r * said my informant, with 
a shake of the head, that was anything but affir- 
mative of the scrupulousness of the person in 
question — " Pfiffiger KerlT and then he pro- 
ceeded to relate some few circumstances in which 
the acquirement of wealth might have been pre- 
vented (but was not so) by a too great delicacy of 
conscience. 

When he had ended his tale, he came to a 
pause; and then, with an expression I shall not 
easily forget, and which seemed to say, " Now I 

am going to make all clear to your oomprehen- 

• i> 
sion : 

'*' The only possible translation is an Americanism : 
" tarnation 'cute.** 
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" Der wara' PreussT^ said he, with his 
Austrian accent, and he fell into a fit of medi- 
tation. 

" He's from Gotha,"— " I'm from Nassau,"— 
" He's a Bavarian," — " Der war ein Preuss /" — 
There Ue the elements of German unity ; make 
out of them what you can. 

* " He was a Prussian !" 
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CHAPTER II. 

BADEN AND THE REPUBLICANS. 

''Pignim quinimmo et inere videtur sudore adquirere, 
qnod possis Bangume parare ?'* 

The wits of the other side of the Rhine have 
published a political map of Germany, called 
" Portrait of a Patient in the Year 1849," which 
is in the shape of a sick man in his night-cap. 
All the places where revolution has been more 
than usually sanguinary, are marked by a red 
blotch ; so that Vienna, Berlin, Dresden, Prague 
and Breslau, bloom forth upon chin and cheek, 
in purpurine carbuncles; whilst upon the nose, 
which is scarlet as ** ancient Pistol's," is inscribed 
the word Baden, with Kandem* at its extremest 
and reddest tip. The "notice" in the comer, 

* The place where General Gagem waa killed by the 
insurgents. 
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says : " Baden, a spot in which, owing to inflam- 
matory influences, the evil has spread to such a 
degree, that the Patient is threatened with a 
general gangrene of the entire part." 

And this is true. The Grand Duchy of Baden 
is, of all the Rhine lands, the most revolutionary 
and the worst; the spot where, surely enough, 
the gangrene did threaten to become general. 
Everything is more or less to wrongs here : re- 
ligion is not dreamt of; morality is banished from 
all classes, upper as well as lower, and even the 
one great element of hope and moral amelioration, 
almost everywhere else, is vitiated here: the 
women are tf anything, worse than the men, and 
I fear that one day the officers of the Prince of 
Prussia's army of occupation may discover, to 
their cost, how perniciously will have acted upon 
their troops an influence it lies out of their power 
to combat. The upper ranks have, in Baden, 
for many years set the worst possible example 
to the lower, and noble and peasant have been 
alike demoralized by their next-door neighbour — 
France. Added to this, there is, in some other 
respects, no race along the Rhine more fitted for 
" deeds of high emprize." They are bold, brave, 
adventurous, ready to despise their rulers, eager 
for change, and have in their nature much less of 
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the slowness of the Grermans than of the volatility 
of the French. They have taken to vice easily, 
and without much effort, which, be it remarked, 
en passanty has produced no small respect for 
them in the breasts of the French sans culottes ; 
this inaptitude of at once descending to the same 
level of degradation with themselves, forming one 
of the principal reasons of the sovereign contempt, 
with which these disciples of Marat regard their 
"brethren^^ of other nations. To have made 
anything tolerable of the Badeners, they should 
have had a despot at their head, and the prospect 
of a war before their eyes, and then, I have no 
doubt, they would have been a distinguished 
people. Instead of this, they were ruled by one 
of the most excellent and timid men alive. The 
unfortunate Grand Duke Leopold — more unfor- 
tunate still in having been ** restored,'* than 
in having been driven to fly from his fedthful 
subjects — was one of those Princes who, in the 
tranquil periods of history, pass unnoticed from 
their cradle to their grave, often occupied during 
life by some innocent mania, and forgotten ere 
they die ; but who, when troublous times come, 
are the inevitable victims of their best qualities, 

VOL. I. D 
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and lose all from labouring to be either indulgent 
or just. 

Nowhere is to be found a more correct, cleverer, 
or more impartial picture of the state of the Grand 
Duchy within the last two years, than in the 
work just published by M. Bekk, the Minister of 
the Interior, to the Grand Duke at the moment of 
his flight. I have nothing to do with this 
gentleman's opinions, which are not mine, and 
which I think experience will prove to him to 
be of impossible application in the countries 
where he may be some day, perhaps, again called 
upon to act ; but, as a simple statement of facts, 
his book is invaluable. 

For instance, it is impossible for me to agree 
with him when he says : " The greater the parti- 
cipation of the population in the Government, the 
better; this active participation of the mdss is 
everywhere necessary ;"* but I cannot but admire 
the sincerity of a conviction which, uninfluenced by 
all that has happened to shake it, remains inflexible, 
and, after the lamentable events of the years 1848 

* " The Movements in Baden from the end of February, 
1848, tm the middle of May, 1849," by J. B. Bekk.— 
Matinheim, Basaermann, 1850. 
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and '49, can still calmly rest upon its bases 
of 1832. 

** Almost all that has been lately written upon 
Baden," says M. Bekk, ''concerns merely the 
three insurrections, whereas, what is far more 
important, is the general political movement out 
of which these insurrections sprang;" and from 
this point the writer starts to give but a too 
true picture, alas ! of what was the state of the 
Grand Duchy previous to the overthrow of the 
Orleans dynasty in France and immediately fol- 
lowing that event. With the highest impartiality 
as to persons, with the most total absence of 
party spirit, as to circumstances, is this book 
written, from its first to its last page; nor is 
there a line wherein the slightest feeling of bitter- 
ness towards his opponents can be discovered. 
Perhaps the only portion of his subject which 
animates the ex-minister beyond the tone of the 
coldest discussion, is that where he combats the 
now prevailing idea, that Baden, since its last 
revolution, is incapable of existing as a thoroughly 
independent state, but must have recourse to the 
armed protectorate of a stronger power. Against 
this opinion — ^which it would be hard to destroy 
in the mind of any one who should simply look 

D 2 
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at the map and reflect upon the absolute necessity 
of opposing a serious barrier to revolutionary 
Prance, upon this, her worst frontier — M. Bekk 
adduces several arguments, the chief one of which, 
however, rests upon the causes of the three 
insurrections in Baden, being attributable to 
extraneous circumstances — circumstances wholly 
out of the control of the Baden Government, 
and depending upon the general state of public 
opinion in Germany at large. "It was not 
Carlsruhe," argues he, "that did the harm, it 
was Frankfort; it was the universal confusion 
which stirred up the elements of disorder in the 
Grand Duchy, and not any act of the Grand 
Ducal Government itself. What the Government 
promised," says M. Bekk, " it strictly fulfilled, 
as far as in it lay^ but circumstances often 
prevented what its most earnest desire had been 
to accomplish. Laws could not be framed for 
want of the parliamentary majorities necessary to 
call them into existence. As sixteen members 
of our Lower House," continues he, " were at 
the same time members of the National Assembly, 
the sittings of that House were, with the exception 
of a few weeks, interrupted from May until 
October, 1848. More than once projects of laws, 
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already decided upon, and even voted, could not 
be brought to act, because they were inseparably 
bound up with measures which would probably 
have been taken in the spring of '49, but which, 
owing to the intervening revolution, were laid 
aside." 

M. Bekk gives, as a striking instance, the 
Government plan of the 19th July, 1848, con- 
cerning the popular administration of the pro- 
vincial circles, CVolksthmnUche KreisverwaltungJ^ 
which, after passing through both chambers, was, 
on the 10th of April, 1849, proclaimed as law 
of the land, but, owing to its being considered 
as a [component part of the new judicial organi- 
zation, and, as such, dependent upon the dis- 
positions of the budget, could not be established 
before the 1 3th of May. 

So with the jury : the bill submitted upon this 
point, by the Minister of Jiistice, to the Chambers, 
in May, 1848, was first discussed in October, 
passed from one House to the other, was at 
length fully sanctioned by both, and proclaimed 
as law on the 22nd of February, 1849 ; " but" 
adds the author of the book we are speaking of, 
" as a proposition had been voted for combining 
the law upon the jury with the new judicial 
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reforms in general, and as these reforms, and 
the changes they necessitated in the Budget, were 
all swallowed up together in the Revolution of 
May, 1849, so the juiry is not yet an existing 
institution.'' 

But now I must beg to observe, with all due 
respect to M. Bekk, that I am afraid the argu- 
ments he adduces in favour of the existence of 
Baden, as an independent state, at the present 
moment,* militate precisely against that inde- 
pendence. We are living in times when to be 
is the first duty of authority, when weakness in 
a government is a positive crime, and when the 
greater the liberties that are to be the ultimate 
result of the present struggle, the greater the 
necessity for upholding the unity of power, with- 
out which later there will be nothing either to 
save or to protect those liberties. To admit that a 
state, situated as was the Grand Duchy of Baden, 

* I would have it clearly understood, that I venture 
no opinion beyond what immediately oonoems the present 
moment ; what may occur afterwards is a matter touching 
Germany more particularly ; whereas, the presence of the 
troops of a great military power, at this identical juncture, 
upon the French frontier, is essentially a question of 
European safety. 
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a state with only a bridge of boats between it 
and Proudhon, did " all that in it lay to satisfy 
just demands, and stem the torrent of revolution, 
and only failed because it found obstacles in ' cir- 
cumstances stronger than its own will/ is to 
deny its right to independence, in the name of 
the security of those around. The danger is too 
great for "good intentions" to be offered in 
lieu of acts, and we have been too forcibly 
reminded, within the last two years, of the 
truth of the proverh, as far as regards the 
former. If murder, rapine and atheism, are not 
to stalk abroad in open day, resistance must be 
elevated to a duty sacred and severe, and force 
become once more synonymous with the word 
whence it is derived, and boldly vindicate its right 
to be called virtue. 

The impossibility, admitted by the Government 
of the Grand Duchy of Baden, to give vitality to 
the measures it recognized as conducive to the 
public weal, constitutes not alone the right of 
Prussia, but imposes upon her, as a duty, to 
throw the weight of her armed influence into 
the scale, and, from the ramparts of Rastadt, to 
say to the revolutionists, what the Grand Duke 
Leopold would not have dared confide to the 
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echoes of La Favorite : *' Thus far shall you come, 
but no farther !" 

It is not here the place, nor is it now my 
intention, to examine how far the presence of 
Prussian troops in Baden may irritate the sus- 
ceptibilities of certain neighbouring sovereigns, or 
appear menacing for the future Constitution of 
Germany upon any base save that of its division 
between the two great powers : this will probably 
have to be discussed at a subsequent period, but 
it is to be hoped that the discussion will not 
take place until Europe has leisure to enter into 
minor details, and until a complete and definitive 
victory over the common foe has caused the 
indissoluble imion of aZZ, in the face of that foe, 
to cease being the one first and most imperious 
necessity. 

One thing I will affirm ; that, when the aid of 
Prussia became indispensable to save Baden from 
utter ruin, could that aid have been tendered as 
eflfectually and as promptly by any other rival 
state, there would have been, on the part of 
Frederick William, no cavilling as to the quarter 
whence the rescue should have come. The 
hereditary policy of Prussia, and the ultra-Prussian 
party of our day, are too often confounded with 
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the Sovereign of Prussia himself, and, amongst 
those who know the descendants of the Great 
Elector well enough to be allowed to judge of 
them, there is no one who will deny that, in 
May, 1849, had Austrian arms achieved that 
which was reserved for other hands, and had 
Radetzky brought down his grey glory to con- 
foimd the rabble hordes of Kinkel and Struve, 
the rejoicing at Potsdam would have been no less 
sincere than that at Schonbrunn. 

I am not saying too much; there t^ such a 
thing as putting the success of a common cause 
above the mere aims of ambition, and it might 
perhaps be as well if many of the statesmen of Ger- 
many — of every country, Austria, Prussia, Bavaria, 
no matter which — ^would think somewhat more 
seriously, more unremittingly upon that common 
cause, instead of allowing themselves to suppose — 
and too often act upon the supposition — motives 
which do not exist, and excite rivalries which 
would be a crime at so awfully solemn an hour as 
that in which Germany, and indeed Europe, now 
stands. 

And now I return to M. Bekk : 

Besides proving that Baden, for the moment, 
cannot forego the protection of another power. 
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the ex-minister, it seems to me, also overlooks 
something ebe; namely, that all the steps of 
which he speaks, as having been taken by the 
Government, all the excellent measures adopted, 
'' as far as in it lay," were far more calculated 
to be beneficial in times of peace and tranquillity, 
than to produce the slightest amelioration at the 
period of confusion and utter lawlessness wherein 
they were conceived. 

These wise law-givers, these "most potent, 
grave, and reverend Signers" of the Carlsruher 
Parliament, attempting to make laws in a quiet, 
regular way, whilst revolt was everywhere plotting 
around them, rumbling and growling like an 
angry volcano, and waiting only for the hour 
when it should explode and blow them and their 
laws into atoms, these half-blind individuals who 
saw no farther than " Constitutionalmn^^^ whilst 
the struggle had already commenced between 
Order and Anarchy, present a picture to one's 
mind, which, had not the results been so shock- 
ing, would be more likely to make one smile 
than condemn.* M. Bekk, in common with a 

* I can find a parallel for these poor plodders, in a set 
of individuals nearer home: those whom the Revolution 
of February, in France, has irrevocably driven from all 
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great many political personages who publish 
books and pamphlets to prove how clearly 
events have shown them to be mistaken, is 
much addicted to that formula so inexcusable in 
a statesman: ^^if such and such a thing had 
or had not happened/' and which, at every 
instant, gives a desire to exclaim : '' if things 
had hat remained where they were even fifteen 
years ago, you might have been called upon to 
teach a Grand Duke Latin, but certainly not to 
io-truc him how .0 gov™ hi, o^n-y ,» 

I do not say this for M. Bekk, whose book, 
I repeat, is, in many respects, an excellent one, 
but for the whole genus of politicians, who, 
imable to prevent mischief, fall to regretting 
that circumstances were not other than as they 
were. 

There, where M. Bekk is perfectly and entirely 

active participation in the afPairs of the State, but who 
go on daily playing at politics, as though Louis-Philippe 
were no/ at Claremont, and enjoying their diplomatic 
" tea and toast" round the same tables where they have 
enjoyed them for years, to the sound of the same caquetage 
d^anti'Chamhre that was their breath of life, and seemingly 
unaware that they are like ghosts revisiting the scenes 
of their former pleasures and pursuits, and that all 
around them is unreal — all sa\e the tea and toast ! 
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in the right, is in all that he says about the con- 
duct of the central power in Frankfort, and of some 
other neighbouring states towards Baden. Had 
the united forces of Wurtemberg and Bavaria not 
been withdrawn, as they were after Hecker's de- 
feat, mthout any previous understanding with the 
Grand Ducal Government ; had Rastadt been con- 
fided to a garrison of confederated troops, instead 
of being (fortress of the Confederation, though it 
was) given over to Badish soldiers; had the 
repeated prayer of the Grand Duke's ministers: 
that the defence of the weaker portions of the 
Duchy might be undertaken, as much as possible, 
by foreign troops, been attended to in the be- 
ginning, the results might have been very dif- 
ferent; but, instead of this, the most dangerous 
positions were held by the forces least likely to 
defend them ; and troops, that, farther removed 
from the centre of insurrection, might have re- 
mained true to their duty, were exposed, in the 
very head-quarters of sedition, to the daily, hourly 
seductions of the enemy. 

In addition to all this, up to the autumn of 
1848, after Hecker's first * abortive attempt at 
establishing a republic, there existed no means by 
which martial law could in an emergency be pro- 
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claimed, and made to rule over the civil as well as 
military portion of the population ; consequently 
immediate and summary repression was almost out 
of the power of those whom every violent and 
lawless measure was used to attack. 

Of course, each day that the more served to prove 
the weakness of the Government, increased the 
energy of the rebels ; and at last, as in almost all 
similar cases, if nothing was done, it was because 
nothing could be done. To do the Badish states- 
men justice, they too, when it was too late, were 
ready enough to act, and take all the steps requisite 
for resistance. 

On the 13th of May, 1849, at nine o'clock in 
the evening, the Grand Duke, by the advice of 
his ministers, determined to leave his capital, and 
at midnight he was to take the Gottesau road 
to Frankfort. He was to go alone, for his minis- 
ters dreamt of the possibility of recalling the 
demoralized troops to a sense of their duty on 
the morrow! Here we will let the ex-minister 
speak for himself: 

" My plan," proceeds he, " was to constitute 
immediately an executive power, by which, in the 
Grand Duke's name, we should be possessed of 
the faculty of meeting extraordinary circumstances 
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by extraordinary and extra-legal measures. With- 
out this power, we were, in the sovereign's ab- 
sence, reduced to our simple positions of ministers 
in ordinary times, with no possibility of defending 
the state. The Grand Duke agreed to all; and 
hardly had he left the Council, than I wrote out 
the necessary act, had it copied, and sent it, before 
half an hour had elapsed, to the palace, for the 
sovereign's signature. Although eleven had not 
yet struck, and the hour fixed upon for the flight 
was twdve, my secretary brought back the docu- 
ment, with the astounding news that the Grand 
Duke was gone ! I could not, at the time, dis- 
cover anything concerning this sudden change of 
resolution; but the act was unsigned, and we 
were powerless!" 

Meanwhile, instead of making for Frankfort, 
His Royal Highness the Grand Duke Leopold had, 
on the 13th of May, at ten o'clock at night, 
immediately after taking leave of his ministers, 
made his escape towards Germersheim, across the 
gardens of his SchlosSy astride upon the frame- 
work of a cannon ! 

Baden is one of the only countries of Germany 
where the army has been forgetful of its duty. 
Mutiny spread amongst the soldiers like a fever, 
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and almost their first act was brutally to assassinate 
one of their officers, Captain Holtz, the most 
amiable and inoffensive of human beings ; a man 
whose occupation in life was the arts, and for 
whom every one had the kindfiest regard. 

However, nothing could be less astonishing to 
any one who had had means of examining the 
matter in quieter times, than the defection of the 
Badish troops. The superior members of the 
Grand Ducal army composed about as fine a corps 
of officers as might be seen in any land, and 
against a foreign foe they would have been in- 
valuable; but, before things came to a crisis, 
they did but little towards either showing ex- 
amples of morality to those beneath them, or 
inculcating principles of uncompromising fidelity 
to the existing order of things. When it came to 
blows, they fought like lions; but, before that, 
I put it to any one who has lived in Badish 
society whether they have not heard the loudest 
longings for an altered state of things, the wildest 
wishes for a reconstituted German Empire^ pro- 
fessed by the young nohlesscy and especially the 
military portion of it, in Baden. It is true, these 
descendants of the high houses of the Kraich- 
gau, held opinions diametrically opposed to those 
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of the democrats ; but, whether discontent comes 
firom above or from below, it is discontent still, 
and loosens equally the bond that should exist 
between subject and Prince. 

Many immediate causes, too, existed (for those 
I have mentioned were but latent ones) for the 
defection of the troops. During the year 1848, 
the result of their attempts to seduce the army 
was not favourable to the demagogues ; but, be- 
tween January and May, 1849, things grew 
visibly worse ! The revolutionary theories, teach- 
ing that the soldier is a citizen, and as such must 
know for whom he fights, had gained ground 
immensely ; but the hardest cut of all was given 
by the decree of the Central power, in virtue of 
which, the armed force was henceforth to be in 
the proportion of two per cent to the entire mass 
of the population. By this measure, there were 
called upon to serve a considerable number of 
yoimg men from the most disaffected localities — 
men who, in many cases, even had themselves 
formed part of the Preicorps of 1848 ; and the 
greater portion of the newly-levied troops were 
thus composed of individuals unknown to their 
officers, and utterly averse from all discipline. 
It was clear that, with such a prospect of defence, 
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the ideas of attack grew stronger with each hour ; 
and the very first pretext given was eagerly seized, 
the more so too, as it was one singularly calcu- 
lated to give a show of reason to the democratic 
party. 

It is to be remarked, that these heroes, of whom 
we have latterly heard so much, and whose reck- 
less daring, as the " one virtue '' linked with '^ a 
thousand crimes," but very few even of their 
adversaries call in question, generally contrive that 
their first outbreak shall be made, as it were, 
under their adversaries' own colours; they hide 
themselves under some cunningly devised pre- 
tence of violated law, and try to persuade their 
rulers, ** the tyrants,'' as they are termed, that if 
they dethrone them, spoliate them, and put their 
lives in danger, it is for their own good ; nay, 
more, that it is their own wish that it should 
be sol The ultra-royalist cry of the army of 
Cond^ " Le Roi iCest pas Ubre T has been 
turned, within the last two years, by almost every 
insurrection, to its own account; and we have 
seen, in more than one country, the most ferocious 
war carried on against authority, in the name of 
that authority itself. 

VOL. I. E 
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The pretext taken, in the case we allude to, 
was the difierenee of (pinion existing between 
the Paulsldrdie and certain States upon the Con- 
stitution of the Empire; upon which occasion, 
in the Assembly of Frankfort, and in countless 
radical papers, it had been declared, that resistance 
against the dissident Giovenunents was lawful and 
right. Revolt was therefore decorated with the 
name of patriotism ; and those who would not 
have fought fw revolutionary motives, fought 
manfully for the " good of the country," and in 
" defence of their Constitutional rights ;** nor did 
the blind Badeners stop to examine whether, in 
their case, even the very pretext itself was not 
&lse ; and whether the Grand Ducal Government 
was not altogether free from the charge brought 
against it ; they cried out lustily for " their liber- 
ties," and rebelled in the most approved style; 
and when, in the Rhenish Palatinate, some two 
thousand soldiers had deserted their posts, the 
rest of the Badish troops were as good as lost to 
the cause of order.. 

As I have said, the Badish army is about 
the only one which has to bhish for its infidelity; 
and the Grand Duchy of Baden, one of the few por- 
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tions of Germany about which serious fears need 
be entertained for the future: yet, bad as it is, 
near neighbour as it is to the central point of all 
evil, it will hardly be believed with what difficulty 
republicanism made its way, and with what obstacles 
the first leaders of the rebellion had to contend. 

Friedrich Hecker was the chief round whom 
the '' patriots " of these distracted lands were to 
rally ; and his name has become too notorious in 
the annals of anarchy, to allow me to pass it by 
unnoticed. 

Bom, in 1811, at Eichtersheim, near Mann- 
heim, after having completed his studies at the 
University, and received his Doctor's degree, (oh ! 
a plague of German Doctors I — it is they who 
have done it all !) he chose the Law as his pro- 
fession, and, considered already by the Radical 
party as one of its greatest lights, he was elected, 
upon the express recommendation of Itzstein, as 
a member of the Low^ House. He had then 
attained his thirty-first year; and, in 1842, helped 
to overthrow the Blittersdorf Ministry. From this 
moment, until 1845, Hecker was busy in all the 
doings of the Opposition. He called for minis- 
terial responsibility, spoke in favour of freedom of 

E 2 
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the press, trial l^ jury, separation ot the judicial 
from the political administration, establishment of an 
Income Tax, and German Unity. In many of these 
things he was right, and his eloquence would have 
deserved to have had better results ; but there was 
that in Hecker, as in most of his political brethren, 
which, under the mask of Constitutionalism, be- 
trayed the wolf in sheep's clothing. 

The Opposition, however, as will be remembered, 
was getting the best of it ; and in the autumn of 
1846, the rival parties stood thus: — For the 
Radicals, 34 ; for the Government, 29 ; the 
Second Chamber counting only 63 members in 
all. Great reforms had been obtained, but the 
leaders of the Opposition wanted still greater; 
and upon the question of the Budget, after cla- 
mouring for Universal Suffi*age, popular privi- 
leges, and liberties impossible, Hecker suddenly 
proposed a refusal of subsidies. Upon this ground, 
however, he found himself in an imexpected mi- 
nority ; and only nineteen of his party voted with 
him, fifteen of them going over to the Ministry. 
Bekk, of whom we have just spoken, was then 
Minister. This defeat sorely wounded the Cham- 
pion of the '' people's rights," and in the follow- 
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ing year he resigned his post as a Deputy, and 
went to the south of France, whence he returned 
with an increase of democratic ardour. 

In September, 1847, he was at the head of 
the meeting of Offenburg, where, under the title 
of " Demands of the People,'* the famous pro- 
gramme of the Radical party made its appear- 
ance. Now commenced the open struggle be- 
tween the Government and the party which had 
left the ranks of Opposition, properly so called, 
to enter those of that Radicalism, which is so 
speedily transformed into revolution and revolt. 
An attempt was made to pursue Hecker, Struve, 
and some others, judicially, but nothing came 

of it. 

Meanwhile, Hecker was again elected a member 
of the Provincial Diet of Baden, which met in De- 
cember, 1847; and which was troubled and unruly, 
as though it were already obeying the influences of 
the coming storm. One member even distinctly 
asked for a National German Parliament, and the 
bench of ministers treated the idea with scorn. 
Two months later, the throne of the Orleans dynasty 
had vanished, in an unforeseen explosion ; and the 
lava-stream, that poured seething down the lace- 
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rated sides of France, carried combustion into 
every surrounding territory. 

The Anarchists, who, like their friends the vul- 
tures, scent dissolution from afar, now darkened 
the air, ready to pounce upon their prey. In 
Mannheim they met, and exacted, in a petition, 
the immediate arming of the people, who were to 
choose their own officers, unlimited freedom of 
the press, and instantaneous convocation of a 
German Parliament ! Copies of this petition were 
sent to all parts of Germany, to Nassau, Bavaria, 
Wiirtemberg, the two Principalities of Hesse; 
and, as this happened on the 28th of February, 
it may with truth be said, that from Baden, and 
not Frankfort, came the first signal of disorder. 
In Carlsruhe, more than twenty thousand men de- 
manded, Heaven only knows what rights and 
liberties for the people. The Government hesi- 
tated ; but Hecker, Itzstein, Brentano, and a few 
such, forced the ministers to submission, and, in 
some cases, to a resignation of their office. 

But now, that they had got so much more 
power than they had any right to, or than they 
knew what to do with, they began to hunger for 
something more stiD ; and then came the tempting 
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thought of a Republic — ^if that were but pos- 
sible 1 

Hecker was the hope of these demagogues, 
and with him Gustave de Struve, the editor of 
the paper called the * German Spectator.' . Upon 
these two they built. Meanwhile^ in Heidelb^, 
came the meeting of the famous Fifty-two ; and 
they, of their own private authority, convoked the 
Assembly known by the name of the Vor Par^ 
lament. Amongst these fifty-two, Hecker and 
Struve were conspicuous; and the first proposi- 
tion made by them was to turn Germany into a 
Republic, that appearing to be so particularly 
practicable 1 Gagem, who was also of this 
Assembly, opposed the idea ; and when the Act of 
Invitation, which was to produce the Vor Parla^ 
ment, was read, Gagem avoided signing it, and 
avowed afterwards, that the sight of such a name 
as Struve's was enough to make any one think 
twice. 

Already the difference between the Monarchists 
and the Republicans, the Constitutionalists and the 
Revolutionary party I Oh, Unity ! 

It would be too long to follow Hecker through 
all his career as a member of the Vor Parktment, 
and of the Assembly of the PauWdrche: it is 
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with his action in Baden that we have to do. 
Suffice it to say, that in Frankfort he was for some 
time the leader of the extreme Left, and as such, 
an object of idolatry to the long-haired population 
of incipient Doctors, who have nothing upon earth 
to lose, and fancy they have a great deal to gain by 
revolution. 

As a tribune of the people, Hecker had many 
advantages. He was good-looking and eloquent, 
and possessed of that quality which ranks so high 
amongst the sort of persons he was generally 
called upon to harangue — ^the determination to 
'' go a-head," let what will be the consequence. 

In the first days of April, 1848, the Govern- 
ment of Baden had caused Fielder, a noted chief 
of the Republicans, to be arrested as guilty of high 
treason. This step opened Hecker's eyes to his 
own position, and made him think that he might 
some day share the same fate, none better than 
himself knew how well deserved. Taking, there- 
fore, a quick resolution, he started for Constance, 
where he was aware of the presence of Strove, 
Briihn, Doll, and the Wiirtemberger Mogling. 

" Bravo !" cried Strove, when he arrived ; " I 
knew Hecker would not leave us in the lurch !" 
And forthwith these gentlemen commenced plan- 
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ning the operations by which they were, vUet- 
armis, to establish the Republic in the Grand 
Duchy of Baden. 

During the night, letters were written, proda- 
mations framed, calls to arms clothed in fiery 
language, and promises agreed upon, which the 
promisers themselves knew were never to be 
realized. 

On the following day, Struve and Briihn left 
Constance, to awaken rebellion in the towns 
of Ueberlingen, Stockach, and Donaueschingen. 
Hecker remained, and called together a meeting, 
wherein he announced that the time was come 
for the people to rise, and demand in arms the 
estabUshment of a state of things more consistent 
with the dignity of man ! 

Before going further, I think it but just to say 
one thing: Hecker was sincere in what he did. 
There are two sorts of Revolutionists ; those who 
would overturn the world, and all its institutions, 
for some advantage to themselves, (generally of 
the most material and sensual kind, for the love 
of glory actuates them but very little,) and those 
who, perceiving objects in a false light, really 
believe they are devoting themselves to the truth. 
Hecker was of these. He was rich ; married to a 
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young wife, whom he loved ; the father of three 
children, and surrounded by every external circum-i 
stance which should have made him appreciate 
the tranquil pleasures of life. He was a sincere 
Republican ; nor is it for this I blame him. Con- 
victions are not to be condemned m such; their 
law is sincerity, truth ; and if they are sincere, 
they have a right to, and a claim upon respect, 
like all things true. But there, where convic- 
tions, however sincere, become blameable, is where, 
instead of leading only to ^ejf-sacrifice, they involve 
the sacrifice of thousands, and may-be the irre- 
trievable ruin of whole lands. No man living has 
a right to force a body of his feUow-men to what 
he may consider their advantage, against their 
will ; and he who, in the name of his idea, ex- 
cites his countrymen to trample upon what is, 
charges himself with a responsibility, a complete 
perversion of vision alone can give him courage to 
assume. 

To be a rebel chief when a whole nation is 
animated with the same spirit as yourself, when 
insurrection is already there, and only wants a 
head, this is to be, if not excused, at any rate, 
explained, by an enthusiasm many might find 
it difiicult to resist; but this was not Hecker's 
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case; he deliberately tried to excite a feeling 
that would not come forth ; he raked and raked 
at a fire that would not bum ; and, as a proof 
of this, I will take the detailed description given 
of this Odyssey of the Badish Republicans, not 
by a Monarchist — no ! by one of their own in 
heart, by a writer who calls these men heroes, 
and the partisans of order, '' the servile 
party.*** 

Speaking of this expedition to Constance, 
" Hecker," says his panegyrist, " now found that 
matters were not exactly as he had thought; 
many of those upon whom he had coimted, 
warned him to desist, and expressed their opinion, 
that, although, in their minds, a Republic was 
the most perfect form of government, stiD, they 
did not regard it then as practicable; Peter 
Hecker's oldest chum, and who partook of all 
his political ideas, entreated him earnestly to give 
up his plan ; but Hecker remained unmoved, 
and declared he would sooner plunge into the 
abyss of utter ruin, than yield and retreat 
like a coward! The people," adds our in- 
formant, '' applauded him." 

Did they ? let us go farther. 

* Friedrich Hecker, by E. Th. Jakel. 
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"On the 13th of April," (here begins the 
" progress,") " Hecker marched through the 
streets of Constance, preceded by four drummers^ 
and his armed followers assembled on the market* 
place. But there was only a very small knot of 
determined Republicans who obeyed the caU to 
action ; many hesitated from various motives, 
and many were held back by the rain /" 

After lamenting that, as is often the case in 
such movements, the women showed themselves 
more energetic than the men, the writer of this 
most amusing little work goes on to describe 
the remainder of Hecker*s journey "in quest of 
a Republic." He paints his hero attired in a 
blue blouse, with three pistols in his belt, a 
broad hat and feather^ a gun upon his shoulder, 
and a sabre by his side, marching at the head 
of his men^ aftier the fashion of Schiller's Karl 
Moor; and then begins the recital of his 
doings : 

"They were eight hundred strong, and joyful 
hopes filled Hecker's breast. He was so certain 
that the troops would all come over to him, 
that he made sure of a victory without bloodshed," 
(it was probably for that reason that he wore 
three pistols, a sabre, and a gun), " and refused 
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Herwegh's offer of joining him with his legion 
of German workmen who had arrived in Stras- 
bourg. He dreamed of realizing the deliverance 
of Baden with Badeners alone ; but events 
proved other than his guileless soul had im- 
agined /" 

It is not to be told how many of these Red 
Republicans, with slouched hats and sabres, laid 
daim to ** guileless souls.** Struve was another 
of those who aimed at being thought an injured 
Iamb, whilst he was engaged upon the most 
wolfish practices, and the reason adduced by his 
followers for his right to be considered as an 
angel, was, that he did not eat meatl Struve 
was a madman of another species than Hecker, 
but a madman still — a maniac of Marat's 
kind. 

'' The servile papers," says Hecker's historian, 
meaning thereby the journals who thought order 
a benefit, ''did all they could," (small blame to 
them), " to throw discredit on the Republicans. 
They called Hecker's citizen-followers, a pack of 
thieves and murderers, and said they were Com- 
munists. The middle classes were fiightened 
and deterred firom joining the movement, and 
the troops were shy of going over to men 
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whom they heard called 'lawless wretches" by 
their own officers. Then the weakness of some, 
even of the chiefs^ was fatal. The Deputy Welte 
in Engen, known through his Republican ardour 
by the name of the Baran-biUcher,^* (a graceful 
sobriquety in truth, and indicative of gendepess 
of heart), ^' fell off from the cause at the decisive 
moment, and had the baseness to counsel the 
abandonment of the whole scheme. So with 
Griininger, in Donaueschingen, who, once aU fire 
for the enterprize, now damped every one's 
energies; even the Patriotic Committee {Vater- 
landsverein) got alarmed, and went so far as 
to protest of its devotion to the Grand 
Duke " 

And still Hecker persisted ! 

After praising the Rebel Chiefs magnanimity 
and honour upon all occasions, '' The only things," 
says his historian, ''upon which violent hands 
were laid during the whole campaign, were the 
tax-gatherer's hoards; they were seized because this 
was the people's money, which had but lately been 
wrung from them." The Bard of Baden aflums 
that the whole population was Republican ; '' but," 
says he, " to make them fed this, a vvctory was 
needed." This I take to be the case everywhere ; 
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but a victory is not very often so long waited for 
where a *' whole population" is unanimous. 

Struve and his comrades had only brought 
together some two or three hundred m^i^ and 
report said three thousand Wurtembergers were 
on the march against them, and that Friedrich 
von Gagem, Henry von Gagem's brother, had ac- 
cepted the command of the Badish and Hessian 
troops. 

In one place, Hecker counts upon the assistance 
of a man whom he has known a very Brutus, 
and this man comes to him, and with tears in 
his eyes, beseeches him not to think of going 
farther, and sacrificing himself for a people who 
are unripe for the glories of a Republic! In 
another, his own brother, a professor in FVeiburg, 
implores of him to give up his criminal under- 
taking. 

And still Hecker goes on ! 

Further still, Mogling resists the prayers of 
his aged mother, who had followed her mis- 
guided son, and he swears to establish the Republic, 
or die in the attempt ! 

And thus, resisting the representations and 
entreaties of friends, relations, and those even of 
their own political party, met by no voluntary 
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adhesions, encouraged by no popular enthusiasm, 
on went these men, to their own defeat (luckily), 
but, at the same time, to work the misery of 
thousands by their wilfulness. As they went, 
they sang songs of liberty, which have now become 
known under the name of Hecker*songs, and 
these miserable ''maskers and mummers" of 
rebellion, whose utmost number, after all their 
efforts, reached somewhere about to twelve hun- 
dred, compared their march with that of the FVench 
army across the Simplon ! 

Hecker left Constance on the 13th of April, 
and arrived at Kandem on the 20th, and, in all 
this time, these populations of Republicans, in 
the very worst parts of Germany, had only fur- 
nished him with twelve hundred followers ! 

The fight of Kandem has been too much 
talked of in the newspapers of the day, to leave 
me any wish to relate it afresh ; and the only 
thing that need be recalled is the phrase we 
have already quoted, with which Gagem met the 
Insurgents, and which so accurately expressed the 
opinion entertained of them throughout all civilized 
Europe: 

" Oesindel seid Jhr /" (You*re a pack of 
thieves !) 
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Whether Gagera fell traitorously, whilst parley- 
ing with the rebels, or whether he received his 
death-wound fairly in the shock of war, is what it 
would be difficult to say, nor do I see the utility 
of awarding this one infamy the more to the 
insurgents. There is no need to heap crime 
one is not sure they have committed, upon them, 
— ^their list of evil doings is already so full ! 

I must say, that there are few practices from 
which I am more averse than that which consists 
in accusing one party in an open struggle of 
more ferocity than another; when things have 
come to absolute fighting between man and man, 
I believe both parties engaged to be about equally 
anxious to do mischief; but the real culpability 
rests, as I have said before, upon those who 
bring things to the crisis where force can alone 
decide. 

If Gagem fell, struck in the very act of trying 
to induce his enemies to lay down their arms, 
it is an infamy which, monstrous though it be, 
can add nothing to theirs ; but I will not assume 
it, or make it a reproach against Hecker. The 
load of eternal obloquy which rests upon Hecker^s 
name is due to the cold-blooded perseverance 
with which he resolutely set about forcing a 
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whole country to adopt opinions not its own, 
and, in spite of every warning, of every entreaty, 
of every obstacle, opposed his own wretched will 
to the will of thousands, and deliberately drew 
down upon the mass of his fellow-countrymen the 
curse of a civil war, to which they alone, and not 
he, fell the sacrifice. 

Speaking of this same fight of Kandern, "it 
was one of those engagements," says our historian, 
" which present the very curious feet of each 
army running away from the other !" and then, 
after that, he too, falls to proving how, if things 
had but been differently conducted, the whole would 
have turned out differently, Hecker and Struve 
have been victorious, and the Grand Duchy of 
Baden have rejoiced in a Republic ! 

As to Herwegh,* of whose Amazonian spouse 
we were told so much, he " flitted" in so very 
sudden a way, that popular imagination gave a 
motive and a form to his '' flitting," in the 
following verses of a song that has been 
sung from the Black Forest to the Dutch 
frontier, and that is curious, from the circumstance 
of its being really the produce of genuine popular 
inspiration : 

* The demagogues of Paris had a great admiration for 
this small rhymester, who, to his want of principle (and 
talent) added the most miserable ingratitude towards the 
King of Prussia, who, shortly after his accession to the 
throne, had been persuaded by his medical attendant. 
Doctor Schdnlein, into showing kindness to Herwegh, 
whose character the latter had too favourably judged. 
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Look at Uecker, wealth-renouncing. 
O'er his head the red plume waves, 
Th'awakening people's will announcing, 
For the tyrant's hlood he erayes I 
Mud-hoots thick and solid wears he, 
Pistols and a sahre hears he. 
And to Peter thus he said : 
" Peter, goyem in my stead. 

'' Peter, thou hast power over 
Constance and its lovely lake ; 
I, the ever-restless rover. 
Of the camp command must take. 
Herwegh marches on to meet me 
With three thousand men to greet me — 
Sons-culottes r Their chief will die 
Sooner than from hattle fly !" 

Bricklayers, students, masons, tilers, 
AU, of high or low degree. 
Round the first of throne-revilers 
Gather, panting to be free ! 
Workmen, actors, literati. 
Tailors, peasants, avocati. 
All round Hecker's banner come. 
And march at sound of Hecker's drum. 

And Madame Stnivele* advancing 
To the great Republic's cause. 
By her bright eyes' fiery glancing. 
Many a man of mettle draws. 
Gold coffers are broke at leisure. 
Swelling with tax-levied treasure ; 
Wine is found at ev'ry house. 
And Republicans carouse. 

Herwegh' s troops begin to thicken ; 
In their rear the captain stays. 
And with his wife, their steps to quicken, 
Follows in a " one-horse chaise ;" 

* Oustave de Struve's wife. This is the diminutive of 
the name — Struve-le. 
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But their ey'ry sense surprising, 
See ! the Wnrtemhergers rising I 
The hig Swabian, Hauptmann Lipp, 
Has them now upon the hip. 

Schimmelpfenning's, Becker's bray'ry, 
Bother'd still the Swabian sore ; 
Herwegh thought no more of " ^/ov'ry," 
Groose-fiesh pinch'd him o'er and o'er. 
'Neath his chaise's apron-leather. 
See him hide his milk-white feather ; 
Herwegh, till the storm be done. 
Thinks the Home-way* should be won. 

" Oh ! dear wifve," then exclaims he, 
•' The Republic's in bad plight!" 
Ey'it thought of risk disclaims he. 
Urging wildly on to flight. 
" Of mj life let us be sparing, 
Where's the use of senseless daring? 
Bless me I how m j head does ache I 
Turn round ! — which way shall we take ?" 

And Madame, her spouse consoling, 
Hurries from the m^e quick ; 
O'er himself, he goes, condoling. 
For gunpowder makes him sick T 
Schimmelpfenning's death it cost us. 
And the victory it lost us. 
Many more were kill'd that day. 
Than eye could see, or tongue can say. 

* A play upon the words, Her-weg, meaning the way to, 
and Heim (or home) weg, the way from a place. 
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CHAPTER III. 

FRANKFORT AND THE PAULSKIRCHE — 

GAOERN. 

..." Foriuita conglobatio " 

It is a false notion to suppose, that Frankfort 
was the cradle of the German Revolution, and to 
hold in holy awe the very name of the city where, 
in former days, the Emperors were elected ; and 
where, in our own times, the Confederation held 
its sittings, and Austria and Prussia exercised a 
regularly alternate influence, as the spot which 
Revolution and disorder had chosen for their 
head-quarters. 

The first spark did not come from Frankfort, 
for, on the contrary, Frankfort, the residence of 
the Bundj as it was called, had to be superseded, 
attacked, and overthrown ; and it was from Baden 
that issued the first symptoms of a desire to over- 
turn the existing order of things. In Baden lay 
the germ of all that followed later; and under 
the shadow of its most historical edifice, surrounded 
by the memories of its bold Margraves and Pala- 
tines, at the foot of the proudest monument of 
feudalism in Southern Germany, in the face of the 
ruined keep of Otto-Heinrich, in Heidelberg, 
broke forth the first regular effort at re-consti- 
tution. 

Fifty-two individuals, as we have said in the 
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preceding chapter, assembled in Heidelbei^, and 
proposed plan after plan for the Unity of Germany. 
The two parties, Anarchists and Archists, as they 
may be termed, were already here; the former 
represented by Hecker, the latter by Gagem. 
Many others might also be named as leaders; 
but in these two, the two contending principles 
may be looked upon as having been, as it were, 
incarnate. Later, they were to be known by 
various other denominations — the Right, the Left, 
the Centres, the Moderates, the Fanatics, the Re- 
publicans, the Hereditary Imperialists, and Heaven 
knows how many other names; but the two 
innate forces may be pretty accurately stated to 
have been personified in Gagern and Hecker. 

After much discussion, a committee of seven 
was formed, which was to undertake the convoca- 
tion of an Assembly in Frankfort, destined to 
settle the affairs of the Empire, and of the Ger- 
man Confederation. The first idea naturally 
enough was, that this Assembly (since then cele- 
brated under the name of the Vor Parlament) 
would be not only a constituent, but, perhaps, also 
a legislative and an executive one. 

With such men as were some of those who 
had helped to call it together, there was no saying 
how fax things might go, or where they would 
stop. The " advanced party '* in Baden talked 
openly of nothing less than the necessity of 
" watching " the proceedings of the Assembly, 
with an armed force of thirty or forty thousand 
ruffians, who should, at a pinch, compel the deli- 
berators in the Paulskirche to adopt and proclaim 
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the Republic. But already, before this first As- 
sembly had held its first sitting, the cause of the Re- 
publicans may be said to have been condemned ; and 
these very deputies, who had been called into exist- 
ence by the Ultras, were already* so alarmed at their 
fierce progenitors, that, on their way from Heidel- 
berg to Frankfort, they had taken care to have 
each railroad station guarded by a number of 
troops, sufficient to deter their " colleagues'' from 
attempting a coup-de-main. 

Gagem may be said to have been almost intui- 
tively recognized as ''the man of the situation;" 
for, hardly had he taken his first step from the 
Darmstadt Railway into the town of Frankfort, 
than he was met by a deputation of Frankforter 
citizens, who welcomed him in the most flattering 
manner. 

Frankfort was stirring and joyous upon this 
occasion, as it had used to be in former days, 
when in its walls was elected the Head of the Holy 
Roman Empire. Bells w^*e rung, cannon fired, 
triumphal arches raised, green boughs and rainbow- 
coloured banners waved, flowers strewn in 
the streets, tapestries hung from windows and 
balconies, hands stretched forth in greeting, voices 
strained to call down blessings ; all that popular 
enthusiasm could invent was there, and one im- 
mense cry of rejoicing saluted, what was fondly 
termed the " Regeneration of Germany." 

On the 31st of March, somewhere about four 
hundred deputies met in the Romerstsuile (where 
Rudolph of Hapsburg was chosen Emperor !) — 
and, after constituting the presidential body of the 
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future Chamber with Mittermaier as President, 
and as Vice-Presidents Dahlmann, Jordan, Itzstein, 
and Robert Blum, sallied forth in procession, to 
make their entrance into the Paulskirche, 

The existence of the power, which, in a parlia- 
mentary form, was destined to re-constitute Ger- 
many, after the Revolution of February, may be 
divided into three distinct periods : the Heidel- 
berger spontaneous meeting of the fifty-two ; the 
Vor Parlamenty convoked by the committee of 
seven, chosen by these fifty-two ; and the National 
Assembly of Frankfort. The first was decidedly 
Republican; the second, although still Revolu- 
tionary, more disposed for Constitutionalism than 
anything more violent ; and the third, thanks to 
Gagem, Monarchical. 

In the National Assembly of Frankfort itself, 
after it was definitely constituted, may be dis- 
cerned, also, three distinct tendencies. At first, it is 
above all German, very confused, (which makes it 
only more decidedly German,) and bewildered 
with questions of rival nationalities, and the 
dream of unity in some shape or other. In its 
second stage, it has learnt to annex the idea of 
authority to that of unity, and it is bent upon having 
a head. In its last period, (for we will not follow 
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it to its dissolution and ridiculous flight to Stutt- 
gardt, where only its ghost arrived,) it is Prussian, 
and continues to set all Germany by the ears, for 
love of the new Oerman Empire, to be ruled over 
by Frederick William the Fourth. 

Gagem and his immediate set, the party known 
now under the name of the Gothaers, or Members 
of the Committee of Gotha, have remained Prus- 
sian, and continue to believe in the Hegemony 
of Prussia, as it is called, as the only means of 
uniting Germany, and bringing Oesammt Deutsche 
land to its proper point of internal development 
and weight in the councils of Europe. 

About Gagem there was but small room for 
any difference of opinion, for, on the 24th of 
March, some days previous to his appearance in 
Frankfort, when he spoke, for the last time, to 
the Hessian States — ^he was then Minister to the 
Grand Duke — he took occasion to say distinctly, 
that he was convinced the Monarchical was the 
only form of Government by which unity and 
freedom could be secured to Germany, and which 
could aid the full development of its political and * 
social wants. 

" Upon the^e grounds," added he, " I look upon 
the transformation of our country from a Con- 
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federation of States into one Federal State as a 
thing inevitable, nay, indeed, already accom- 
plished." 

His penchant towards Prussia was shown in 
this very speech ; for, in adverting to the Dualism 
of the two great Powers, Ausbia and Prussia, he 
did not disguise that, according to him, great 
were the reasons in favour of Prussia's Hegemony* 
in the affedrs of Germany, provided always that the 
former were disposed to follow, without emerging 
fix)m it, the path of Constitutionalism. 

Gagem was the man of the Ptu'liament of 
Frankfort, as Radowitz was that of the Parliament 
of Erfurt. There was no measure to which he 
could not persuade, no tumult that he could not 
master. *' Jupiter tofums,*^ that was the name 
by which he went amongst his colleagues of the 
Paulskirchey and often he did not even require 
to raise his storm-quelling voice, but needed only 
to look. When Gagem dedared, on the 24th 
of June, 1848, that no private individual could 
possibly be called to the head of the Central 

* For those of my readers who have neglected to learn 
Greek, it may he as well to remark that this new word, 
which plays such a part in the affairs of Germany, means 
^e leadership of one. 
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Power, he virtually abdicated that power for 
himself, for he was as well aware as were those 
around him, that, had it not been for that famous 
speech of his, in which he proved that the Chief 
of the new State must of necessity be a Prince, he 
himself would have been dected to that dignity. 

No enthusiasm excited by either the Archduke 
John, or the King of Prussia as future Emperor 
of Germany, equalled that inspired by the Presi- 
dent of the National Assembly. In the streets, 
in the Assembly, and in society, his influence 
was the same. Women would tear a glove of 
his into atoms, and preserve the bits as relics ; 
nay, one noble lady, whom I could name, wore 
one of his sleeve-^buttons mounted in diamonds. 

''I shall never forget him," said to me one 
of the cleverest women I ever met, ''upon the 
day when, suddenly leaving his Presidential chair, 
he mounted the tribune, and gave his magnificent 
speech upon the Protectorship of the Empire. I 
left the Paulskirche with the sound of his 
magic tones ringing in my ears — he was 
superb !"* 

* This was the speech so celebrated under the name of 
the **kuhnen Griff," meaning literaUy, a sharp clawing 
hold of the business. 
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Of the great services rendered by Gagem, 
there can be no doubt ; but, like most men who 
have been called into action by a Revolution, the 
Revolution had exhausted his resources before he 
had been enabled to do any more real good than 
that which lay in prevention of still further evil. 
Gagem is now worn out, his royal brow is 
furrowed, his sable hair grey, his firm step 
slackened, his majestic figure bent, and his 
splendid, perhaps unparalleled, voice veiled. The 
Gagern of the Paulskirche is no more, 
and the Gagem of Gotha and Erfurth has cer- 
tainly nothing which can compensate for the 
loss. 

Heiorich von Gagem's family is an illustrious 
one. It is an ancient one, and, as his octogenarian 
father says in the first pages of his " National 
History of the Oermans/^ " he comes of a 
race of knight-errant warriors." Of this father 
little need be said, for there can hardly be any 
one conversant with the history of Europe, within 
the last fifty years, who is not familiar with the 
name of Hans von Gagem, the correspondent of 
Stein, the friend of Talleyrand, the collaborator of 
so many great statesmen of the Congress of 
Vienna, and the man who said of Napoleon, in 
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1801, ''There is something wanting here; with 
all his genius, Heaven has withheld from him 
those nobler qualities which are awarded to the 
truly great upon earth." 

Of Hans von Gagem's children, Frederick was 
the eldest, and the army was chosen as his 
profession. He was in the Dutch service, and, 
as aide-de-camp to General Count Perponcher, 
was the officer who was despatched to Brussels, 
to the Duke of Wellington, before the battle of 
Quatrebras, where he nevertheless managed to be 
amongst the first wounded. 

In the month of April, 1848, a few days 
after General Gagem had obtained a cong^ from 
his Government to visit his family on the banks 
of the Rhine, the insurrection in Baden broke out, 
and the Badish Government thought at once of 
the brother of Heinrich von Gagem, then Prime 
Minister to the Grand Duke of Hesse Darmstadt, 
to conmiand the combined forces against the 
rebels. 

Without waiting for a permission — of which 
he felt siu'e — from the King of Holland, listening 
only to his military ardoiu*, Frederick Gagem took 
the command of the united troops, and sallied 
forth in the firm conviction of being able to 
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render a signal service to his country, and stop the 
revolutionary torrent that was threatening to 
invade it. He was shot, as we know, upon the 
bridge of Kandern, and fell, the first and noblest 
victim to the infamous attempt of Hecker and 
Struve. 

Heinrich von Gagem was younger than his 
brother by five years, and is, at the present 
moment, in his fifty-first year. His first career 
was, like his brother's, that of arms, and though 
but sixteen, he was made an ofiicer in 1815, and 
was wounded at Waterloo. After this, his occu- 
pations were entirely administrative, and through 
a parliamentary career of more than fifteen years,* 
during which time he belonged to the moderate 
opposition, Gagem came to that maturity of 
talent and power which marked him out to the 
new Grand Duke as his future minister. 

Before the death of his father, the heir apparent 
was, it will be remembered, associated in the 
cares and dignities of the state, and no sooner 
had this occurred than Gagem, till then an object 
of suspicion and fear to the Grand Ducal Govem- 

* In 1836, Gagem resigned his post as a Deputy, and 
liyed a retired life upon his estate of Monshrim for upwards 
of three yean. 
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ment, was called upon to replace Du Thil at the 
head of affairs. He did so, and that at a moment 
when certainly to take office was an act of 
patriotism. Disturbances were breaking out at 
each instant in the Odenwald, an invasion of 
German Freicorps was hourly expected from 
the French frontier. 

The new minister believed the ruin of Germany 
to lie in her numerous sub-divisions of states, 
and conscientiously thought the only means of 
saving her was in unity. The talk was then of a 
Congress of Princes in Dresden, which should 
settle matters diplomatically, and this Gagem 
looked upon as worse than useless. After con- 
sulting together with the principal men of the 
opposition in Wiirtemberg, Nassau, Baden, and 
other neighbouring states, he gained the conviction 
that this Congress must be prevented, and the 
different Governments now came to an under- 
standing, with their respective sovereigns, not to 
depute any delegates to the proposed Congress. 
At the same time, deputations were sent to the 
Courts of Berlin and Dresden, to try to obtain 
their adhesions to a reconstitution of Germany. 

The bases of this reconstitution were to be the 
following : Monarchy with democratic institutions ; 
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union of the people in a parliament chosen by 
themselves ; a Common Executive power ; unity 
of judicial administration, of commerce, coin, 
weights and measures, &c. These deputations 
were instructed to represent strongly to the 
several Courts, whither they were despatched, 
that, if these reforms were not adopted, nothing 
could save from the establishment of a Federal 
Republic. 

Whether, at that time, Gagem really thought 
all the reforms indispensable which he proposed, 
is, T think, doubtful, or if he did so, his convictions 
were quickly modified, for no sooner had the 
movements in Vienna and Berlin taken place, 
than, instead of trying any more to pull down, 
he became, on the contrary, anxious to build up. 

To do him justice, Heinrich Gagem was 
always steadfastly opposed to the theories, however 
disguised, of the Revolutionists and Republicans, 
and he was, in the Paulskirche^ mainly instru- 
mental in keeping these worthies in check. 

Gagem's was an aristocratic nature, that liked 
things having an appearance of elevation, but 
was averse from the enforcement of them by rude 
or violent means. There lay in him too much 
strength to make it possible that he should 
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dislike any struggle wherein that strength should 
find means of development ; but the vulgar 
attributes of a brutal struggle disgusted him. 
Gagern had no objection to a tournament, but 
did not like a row : he was said to like the 
people, but accused of liking them as an aristocrat 
may do, and the extreme left and their adherents 
always complained that he had not that sublime, 
self-sacrificing love for the uncombed and un- 
washed to which a Socialist alone can attain. He 
must be a very honest man, for none ever thought 
of contesting that quality in him; but the one 
thing that explains, in a single word, the position 
of the President of the Frankfort Parliament, in 
regard to the Revolutionists, that renders com- 
prehensible their antipathy for him, and the order 
in which he kept them is this : Gagern was, in 
every respect, a gentleman. 

To be sure it must, too, be admitted that it 
was no trifling matter to rule over the turbulent 
spirits that formed the extreme gauche of the 
Frankfort Assembly. A friend of mine, the wife 
of the Prime Minister to a German sovereign, 
found herself one day in a tribune, seated beside 
the sister-in-law of Robert Blum. The Radicals, 
as usual, were indulging laigely in what Ch&teau- 
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briand styles, '' La liberty loquace des Assembles 
d^b6*antes/' and my friend at length hazarded 
to her neighbour — whose name she discovered 
later — a question as to why the opposite side of 
the house was so silent ? 

" Why ?" repeated the person thus addressed, 
'' because we have all the talent and all the 
wit, and they over the way have nothing at 
an." 

" What a pity 1" observed her companion. 

" Ah, my dear /" added the revolutionary lady, 
getting quite confidential, ^' we shall all be so 
happy when the Republic comes ! it will be such a 
time of universal peace and love !" 

" I have no doubt it will," replied her neigh- 
bour, " but what do you mean to do with all 
the kings ? for it is just possible they may not like 
the new r^jfime." 

'' Poke them altogether into a caldron and steto 
theniy (6m d^raus machenY' said the advocate of 
" Peace and Love" with, as my friend told me, a 
diabolical imitation of the gesture made in stirring 
up a soup-kettle. 

This said Blum, when he resolved to oppose 
any measure, was no mean adversary ; not only he 
belonged to the " out-and*outers," but he was 
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possessed of extremely great eloquence. " The 
fii^t time you heard Robert Blum," said to me 
one of his ex-colleagues, a memba* of the Right ; 
" he carried you irresistibly away ; the second 
time, he enchanted you still ; the third time, you 
continued to think him clever, but it was not till 
the fourth or fifth time that you began to perceive 
that it was always the same thing over and over 
again repeated," 

Then, Hecker, Struve, and Vogt were not easy 
to put down when once they were roused. 

Struve, as we have said, was one of those 
pastoral gentlemen who would not for worlds have 
eaten mutton or beef, because he abhorred cruelty 
to animals, while at the same time, a little 
guillotine in a quiet way, appeared to him both 
wholesome and pleasant.* 

As to Vogt, he came of a family of several 

* They tell the following story of Struve, in Mannheim : 
it is known that his favourite study was phrenology. One 
day, a professor of the Lord-knows-what science came to 
Struve, begging he would, in his newspaper, recommend 
his daughter as a governess. " Yes ; but I must see her 
first," says Struve; and the young lady calls upon him. 
Hardly has he said two words to her, than he jumps up 
and begins to feel her head. " She is bom for me," 
he exclaims; *'all her bumps are my bumps." And 
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brothers^ each cleverer than the other, but each 
equalling intelligence by iniquity. 

" I once thought something might be made of 
you," observed he one day, coming up to his 

colleague M. de N , who related the anecdote 

to us; "but I see it won't do — ^you have two 
capital faults : firstly, you are not a Republican — 
well, that might be remedied; secondly, you 
believe in God, and that is incurable ; no one who 
believed in God ever came to any good 1" 

The only comment upon the miscreant who 
could utter such a blasphemy, and a comment 
which will serve to show the state of morals on 
the French and Swiss frontiers of the Rhinelands, 
is to be foimd in the words of Vogt's own father : 
" I had some hopes of my son Charles, but he is 
after all only a modAr^r 

It was such men as these with whom Gagern 

instead of puffing her off in his columns, he marries 
her! 

This Madame Struve was, with the wife of Blenker 
(Colonel Blenker, 8*ii vou8 platt), one of the heroines of the 
Baden insurrection, and her portrait may be seen with a 
blouse and slouched hat, sabre and gun, neither more nor 
less than the rebel chief, Hecker himself. These were the 
democratical Belgiojosos of the Rhine. 
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had to deal, and we think it is but fair to claim 
for the President of the National Assembly, that 
praise which is due to him for preventing such 
fanatics from terrorizing and overruling the 
rest. Neither he nor any human force could 
prevent them always from doing harm : but what 
was possible Gagem did manfully. That he did 
not save Lichnowsky and Auerswald was no fault 
of his ; he and the greater number of the members 
of the Paulskirchey thought that all was over at 
the hour when the blackest deed of all was being 
perpetrated, and upon examining minutely the 
circumstances, it will become a matter of wonder 
to every one how the two victims contrived to be 
where they were, alone, unguarded, unaccom- 
panied, and fatally as it were brought back, each 
time they attempted to follow a safer path, into 
the very spots where popular fury raged hottest. 

None of those present will ever be likely to 
forget Gagem's attitude of calm, courageous dig- 
nity, whilst presiding over the Assembly upon that 
same fearful 18th of September. The armistice 
of Malmoe, concluded between Prussia and Den- 
mark, (without any reference having been made 
by the former power to the Central Government), 
had been sanctioned by the Assembly on the 
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evening of the 1 6th, amidst dark symptoms of a 
growing tempest ; the partizans of Prussian Hege- 
mony, against which, at this moment, all Southern 
Germany was up in arms, had gained the battle at 
the tribune. The Clubs were enraged, the Left 
in convulsions, Hecker desperate, Gagem alone, 
who, as the acknowledged supporter of Prussia, 
might have been made to repent his part in the 
business, was calm and collected, and even at the 
moment when the doors of the Paulskirche were 
shaking, and threatening to give way beneath the 
rush of an infiiriate mob, when deputy after 
deputy was hastening into the Chamber, giving by 
his every look and gesture evidence to the danger 
without, Gagem firm and unmoved, or by internal 
emotion rendered only more determined, took his 
place, and in clear unaltered tones, uttered those 
words, that in a similar situation, some other 
Presidents of representative Chambers would have 
done well to imagine : *^ Let us leave the mainte- 
nance of order to those whom it concerns, the 
debate continues I" 

These are things should not be forgotten. I 
am no admirer of Heinrich von Gagem's political 
conduct as a whole, and after the dissolution of 
the Frankfort Assembly, it might have been far 
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better for him, far more consistent with his own 
dignity, if he had, instead of attemping to agitate 
the country still further, retired from public life, or 
turned his energies towards the resolute defence of 
institutions, which, the movement he had headed, 
however he might have averted its extremest 
consequences, had so mainly contributed to under- 
mine ; but there are services that it is not well to 
undervalue when it is impossible to deny them, 
and such are those rendered by Gagem as 
President of the National Assembly of the Pauls- 
kirche. 

In the month of August, 1848, two deputies, 
of whom Count Auersberg was one, remarked 
Lichnowsky suddenly leave his place, and crossing 
the house, go and sit down by Robert Blum. 
What Lichnowsky could possibly have to do with 
the Chirtler Oesell* became the wonder of both, 
and they afterwards put the question to him. 

« Oh !" said^ he, " wanted to fight with 

Blum : I carried the message ; but the rascal of a 

* Some say Blum was a printer, others that he was a 
Sadler's apprentice ; but he had been, I belieye, both ; 
first, Sadler, then printer. It was as the latter that be 
was elected a Deputy. 
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fellow said his constitueDts had sent him to make 
laws, not to fight duels." 

Not two months after, both were dead ; one 
murdered by barbarians, who recalled the atrocities 
of the Peasant War of the middle ages ; the 
other, deservedly shot as a rebel, taken arms in 
hand. 

" Poor lichnowsky 1" added the narrator of the 
previous anecdote ; *' he was always longing for a 
duel, and his misery was, that he could get no one 
to fight." 

Perhaps, of the many episodes of the Diet of 
Frankfort, none made a more impressive effect 
than that produced by the funeral of the victims 
of the September riots. No member of the As- 
sembly was absent; none dared to stay away. 
The coffins were borne along the streets in demo- 
cratic confusion ; Auerswald's coming after that of 
a poor servant girl, shot whilst closing the windows 
of her master's house ; and the crimson velvet of 
Lichnowsky's princely pall touching the '* last 
tenement " of a common Hessian soldier. 

At the burial-place occurred a scene, some 
amongst the crowd had but little looked for. The 
loud voice of universal reprobation spoke out here 
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in the firm, ardent tones of the Abb^ de Ketteler,* 
and woke the echoes of ill-quieted conscience in 
more than one guilty breast. Those whose posi- 
tion enabled them to watch the countenances of 
such as Blum and Vogt, might have seen them 
turn pale, and cast their livid looks down to earth, 
as the minister of the Church, stretching forth his 
hand almost over their heads, exclaimed, in thrilling 
accents, " Not the actual assassins, but they who 
set them on are the guilty ones !" It was Ban- 
quo's ghost rising up before Macbeth, and from 
guilty feces and haggard eyes came the cowardly 
lie : " Thou canst not say I did it !" 

Nearly all the great troubles of the Assembly of 
Frankfort came from its discussions upon foreign 
questions; and this meeting, which was, first of 
all, to reconstitute Germany, and regulate the 
mode of its internal development, was set in a 
blaze by occurrences, of which the very first would 

* The Abb^ de Ketteler (now Bishop of Mayence) 
belongs to one of those old Westphalum families, who rid 
the world of John of Leyden's fanatical followers. His elo- 
quence is very great, and he has the true energy of a soldier 
of the Church. His speech at Licbnowsky's funeral was 
a noble act of courage, and his voice was the first to con- 
demn aloud what others only ventured to condemn in their 
own hearts. 
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suffice to show the endless obstacles opposed to 
German iinity. 

To be convinced of this, it would suffice to 
follow, day by day, the labours of that unfortunate 
body, called the Committee of Fifty (Fmfziger 
Ausschtiss) established in its own place by the Vor 
Parlament^ and destined to take upon itself the 
task of bringmg together the Constituent Assembly, 
and preserve order in the meanwhile. First, the 
German Legion in France troubled it; then the 
Poles broke its rest : then, what was to be done 
with the Oerman population in Posen, and the 
Tcheques in Bohemia, what were they to do? 
Deputations were despatched to the latter, to order 
them to vote. The nationality of the Poles was 
recognized ; but, whilst clamouring for the resto- 
ration of a Polish kingdom^ the destinies of more 
than one million of Germans, who were exposed 
in Posen to all the evil consequences of Polish 
hate and Polish anarchy, were left uncared for, 
unattended to. Then, too, Schleswig-Holstein 
had to be drawn into this marvellous combina- 
tion, and we have just seen what that occasioned ; 
and Italy was not any longer to be a dependence 
of Austria, and that got a speedy answer from 
Radetsky. 
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One after the other, the impossibilities of their 
task began to stare the Deputies of the Paulskirche 
in the face ; but not one of all these impossibilities 
ever made them a whit more modest, but on they 
went, law-making and decreeing, and diminishing 
daily the majority necessary to give force to their 
resolutions, so as to accord with their own dimi- 
nished numbers, until they found themselves 
swept away, and obliged to pack up the " Nation " 
in their pockets, and make off with it to a quieter 
place. 

Whether anything good or great could have 
come out of this Diet of Frankfort, had it been 
better conducted, and whether the Governments of 
the several different German States did not give to 
it the necessary support, or whether they were at 
all bound so to do ; these are questions I leave to 
the decision of those learned Doctors, who, like 
Faust, have studied all — " Philosophy, Medicine, 
Law, and also, alas ! Theology," — and who musty 
consequently^ be well adapted to undertake a 
statesman's task. Meanwhile, in the face of the 
motley Assembly, which ran away, and took its 
last reftige in the riding-school of Stuttgardt, 
I cannot help (supposing that Assembly to have 
been the last hope of the *' United German Em- 
pire ") exclaiming with Gothe : 
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" Das liebe heil'ge Romische Reich 
Wie halt's uur noch zusammen ?" 

and opining that it must seek for something more 
substantial than the flag and cockade, about which 
such a noise has been set up, and the carr^ de 
papier which blazes from the booksellers' shop- 
windows in LeipsiCy and whereon a black eagle 
spreads its wings over a golden ground, the whole 
surrounded by a crimson border, with these 
words : 



" From the blackness of long night, through the streams 
of our red blood, to the golden fields of freedom !" 



So much for " Schwarz-Roth-Oelb /" 



1 
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CHAPTER IV. 



HANOVER AND HERRENHAUSEN. 



Conyictibus et hospitiis, non alia gens effusius indulget." 



The only way not to do as all the world does, 
(a thing doubly difficult since the establishment 
of railways, and as delightful as difficult), is not 
to go straight on, but to make zigzags, and turn 
out of one's road as often as possible. For 
instance, the natural thing when one is going 
from Brussels and Berlin, is to proceed from 
Cologne to Hanover, therefore do not do it; 
leave Cologne, go down the Rhine to Baden and 
Carlsruhe, and, as you come back, go by Frank- 
fort. Even though you should be obliged to 
return to Cologne, in order to pursue your journey, 
you vnll have broken its uniformity, and escaped 
doing what all the world does. 

Then, above all, do not stop at Diisseldorf, first, 
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because of the picture gallery, which, of course, you 
know by heart, and about which you have been 
bored half your life, and next, because you would 
be haunted by visions of Henri Heine's " Tambour 
Legrandy" and have him drumming in your 
ears in a way that would drive you mad. Reso- 
lutely turn yoiu* back to the electoral city, and 
whirl into the heart of Westphalia. You will 
pass through all sorts of interesting countries on 
your road — countries that will defy your geo- 
graphical acquirements, and whose sovereign 
houses wiU set at nought all your notions of 
genealogy. You can have no refuge but in the 
Almanach of Gotha. 

With the railroad you are no sooner quite sure 
of being in the lands of one highness, royal or 
serene, than you find yourself, all of a sudden, 
upon his neighbour's territories. Between West- 
phalia, the Saxonies, and Thuringen, you have nearly 
all the lesser states ; there is Lippe-Detmold, and 
Lippe-Biesterfeld ; Schaumbourg, Waldeck, Pyr- 
mont, and Buckebourg ; there are Reusses, Greisses 
and Rudolstadts, Schwarzbourgs and Sondershau- 
sens — houses without end, and that know of no 
beginning — sovereigns whose names reach to the 
seventieth and eightieth number, without pity for 
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the common mortal who is destined to remember 
tbem. 

It is a very patch-work of Dukedoms and 
Principalities, and makes one involuntarily look 
upon Prussian Hegemony, or any other Hege- 
mony, in a kindly light. One says to oneself, 
" What mtLSt this have been before the Zollve^ 
rein?" and one's gowns and bonnets fall to 
shuddering in their packing-cases. 

I have always had a great longing to see nearer 
one of these Liliputian capitals, for capitals they 
have, (Biickebourg is a capital, isans que ^a pa- 
raisse,) and to observe what the proportions of 
Oberhofmarschalls, Oberstallmeisters, Oberkam- 
merers, &c. may be in such Courts. There is 
a Sovereign Prince, not a hundred miles from 
these parts, who is attached, beyond measure, 
to old feudal traditions, and of whom the follow- 
ing story is told. He, and his fathers before him, 
had been used to have the dinner hour announced 
to them by a flourish of trumpets; and, when 
hard times came, this was the last '' pomp and 
circumstance" of sovereignty that he could be 
persuaded to abandon. However, to abandon it 
he was forced, and silently the hour of his repast 
was ushered in. But the Prince, it seems, was 
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a man full of resources ; and soon the guests, who 
were bidden to his table, remarked that the trum- 
pets had reappeared. At last, some full-sized 
enfant terrible observed, that as soon as the per- 
sons invited were all assembled in the saloon, 
their gracious host was invariably summoned forth 
upon '' business of the State," and that the 
" flourish " was always executed a moment before 
his return. This led to the conviction that the 
clarion call was the " business of the State," and 
that his Highness had undertaken to blow the 
trumpet for himself! 

I cannot vouch for the truth of the story, but 
it was told to me by some one who ought to 
know. 

The sun was setting in dear, but not ruddy 
splendour as we came within sight of the Weser, 
near to Minden. The river lay wavdess and 
yellow beneath the yellow and cloudless sky. To 
the right, one low hiU rose gently swelling, and 
mirrored its rounded outlines, undisturbed, in 
the tranquil stream. Behind us, were rapidly 
sinking into invisibility the distant lines of the 
mountains, whose heights are crowned by the 
ThMnger Wald. In the greyest, farthest dis- 
tance, blending with the sky, one spot remained 
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long visible: it looked like a small grave-stone, 
and seen thus, was no higher. The way it was 
pointed out to us was singular enough. 

The travelling inspectors of the railway (Bahn 
Inspectors, as they are called) have, in Germany, 
a strange habit of running constantly along the 
foot-board of the carriages, whilst the train is 
at full speed. The one who accompanied us was 
constantly running backwards and forwards before 
our window ; at length, poppmg his head m, with 
a good-humoiured smile, 

" Did you ever hear of one Hermann ?'* 
asked he. 

" Never," was the reply ; " who is he ?" 

" Can't say," said the inspector ; " but there's 
his pillar up yonder," and he pointed towards the 
TTHiringer Wald. " They say he once did a 
monstrous deal for the freedom of Germany." 

This, then, was the Hermann*s SaulCy the spot 
whereon once stood the Teutoburg, and where the 
first blow was given to the Roman race, by the 
race that was to succeed it in glory and power. 

" One Hermann /" Oh, Tacitus ! 

The evening was a lovely one. The birds 
twitted on the boughs, ere retiring to roost ; and 
the bells on the necks of the homeward wending 

VOL. I. H 
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kine tinkled cheerfully. In the fields were to be 
seen groups of peasants, lingering still round their 
daily labours, or stopping, as only German pea- 
sants will do, to gaze dreamily at the waning sun, 
and enjoy the calm beauties of such an autumn 
eve! 

There is something which has always struck 
me as peculiar about these Westphalian peasants, 
in their long white coats, Uned with crimson, 
and their large cocked-hats. They are a grave 
race, and always seem as though they were in 
some way connected with the Scotch Covenanters. 

'^ n y a du Davie Deanes Ik-dedans," observed 
a French gentleman we had picked up at Hamm. 

Who, amongst modem travellers, when he gets 
to Hanover, can think of anything save Chris- 
tophe Konigsmarck ? '^ Herrenhausen," that was 
my first word — " show me Herrenhausen !" 

They were a^ strange race, those Konigsmarcks 
— ^heroes and adventurers. The first we know of 
is the old Marshal, the plunderer and devastator 
of the thirty years' war, the comrade of Horn, 
Wrangel and Tortensohn, who died in the service 
of Sweden, at the age of eighty. He it was, 
who, the war ended, and the Westphalian peace 
concluded, fell to his old trade again, and laid 
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siege to the town of Bremen. All the cabinets 
of Europe protested, and at one and the same 
time the Senate of Stockholm, and the Reichs-- 
kammergericht arraigned the veteran condottiere^ 
before their high tribunals. But the old sinner 
would not come. He had as great a contempt 
for " pen-holders " as any traineur de sabre ever 
bom ; and the only notice he condescended to take 
of the whole matter was, upon his return to Stock- 
holm, to induce Queen Christina to adopt his 
view of the whole affair — which she did. 

The Marshal left three sons, of whom, the 
eldest, Curt Christopher, was the father of Karl, 
Johann, Aurora, and our Philip Christopher. 
It was not, as has been often mis-stated, the 
latter, who, aftier a duel with a member of the 
Southampton family in England, fled to the con- 
tinent ; it was his elder brother, Charles John. 

It was in Venice (the true and proper place for 
a Konigsmarck) that the young Count met Lord 
Southampton's sister. He pleased her but too 
well, and the rest of her life was spent in follow- 
ing him all over Eim)pe, attired as a page. Years 
after, her brother or cousin (there seems to be 
a doubt as to which of the two it was) called upon 
Konigsmarck for satisfaction, and after the duel, 

H 2 
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the Count betook himsdf to Africa, to the Siege 
of Tangiers. He died, like Byron, in the Morea, 
fighting in the service of Venice against the 
Turks. He was twenty-seven years old, and a 
Knight of Malta. 

Philip Christopher was the younger brother. 
There is a portrait of him in Hanover, but it has 
been but little seen, and few people know that it 

exists. It belongs to Madame de B , whose 

father bought it, together with that of the Electress, 
Sophia Dorothea, at the sale of a celebrated gallery 
of paintings, of almost the whole of which he 
became possessed. This was many years ago. 
The poor Electress was but in sorry odour, and 
the only original picture of her went away from 
the palace of her Lord. There she is ! Oh, if 
you knew how lovely! She leans forward, one 
arm thrown round her infant son, who is lying 
laughing by her, her head and beautiful brown 
tresses crowned with flowers; and on her lips 
such smiles, and in her eyes such gleams, such 
soft, such dewy light! Oh! Sophie-Doroth^e ! 
those who would believe in thy virtue, would do 
well never to look upon this picture. Nor " on 
this," for his hangs beside hers. 

The countenance of Konigsmarck is, above all, 
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a bold one ; the mouth tells of the turbulent spirit 
of the old Marshal, tempered by acquired grace 
and courtly fitshioning. The forehead is magnifi- 
cent; but the eyes— ah I there lies the entire 
secret ; those eyes have been lowered before none, 
and in them one may read the tale of the Electress's 
weakness, and of her rival's rage. " They had 
been friends in youth." Now look upon them 
both, and say, when these two met again in the 
dark solitudes of the Electoral Palace, whether, 
in the witty tongue of Sophie-Doroth6e's French 
mother, much may not have been uttered, which 
even others than the Countess Platen might have 
interpreted badly. 

In a small closet at Herrenhausen, a little back 
room, dimly lighted, hangs also a picture — such a 
picture ! The Platen at sixteen ! Now she has 
lovely eyes, too, but they are not like the Elec- 
tress's. No ! calm though they are in their 
bright, brown light, they tell of slumbering 
ambition, and that beautiful brow, and that 
swelling throat court the diadem and the jewels 
with which the Elector will adorn them. What 
fancy put that lamb beneath her rounded arm? 
surely that could not flatter her ! But go further on, 
and, in another room, you will again see — it 
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cannot be the same ! — yes, some thirty years 
have passed, and she is handsome still ; but what 
a change ! her dress of crimson velvet is not 
more fiery than her fierce eye. The sovereign's 
sovereign ! oh, Konigsmarck ! how you must have 
hated her ! 

True or fisJse — and I do believe the history 
of the murder to be without foundation — the 
shade of the mysterious adorer of Sophia Dorothea, 
for whose disappearance no one can account, 
pursues you at every step. In the Rittersaal of 
the Palace you are divided between your admiration 
of the gorgeousness of all around you, and your 
fear of ghosts. 

Most undeniably this said Rittersaal of the 
Kdnigliches SchlosSy where the King does not 
live,* is one of the most magnificent halls that 
may be imagined. On one side, three consoles 
of massy silver occupy the spaces between the 
windows, whilst, above them, rise three mirrors of 
enormous height, framed also in silver, and in 
which the lights fi'om three chandeliers of silver, 
hanging from the ceiling, are reflected. The 

* His present Majesty inhabits a smaller palace, in the 
Leyen Strasse, immediately opposite to the great Residem 
Schloss, as it is called, 
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portraits of the sovereigns of Hanover fill the 
panels of the wall opposite to the windows, and, 
at the upper end of this noble room is that of 
the present King in his favourite hussar uniform. 
One is employed in imagining the splendour of 
this apartment, when the reception of the first of 
the year takes place, and when the snowy silver 
of its decorations gleams and glitters in the blaze 
of a thousand lights, when whoever may accom- 
pany you in your visit, invariably recalls to your 
memory that, in the time of the first Elector, 
this was the SaUe des Gardes, and you in- 
voluntarily ask : " Where was the famous 
chimney-place, beneath the hearthstone of 
which?" 

" There" is the answer, " where the present 
chimney-piece now stands." 

You look at it with a sort of a shudder, and 
you try again to think of the lights and the 
silver tables, and the reception of the first of 
January, and the magnificence of the whole. The 
ladies of Hanover, according to the etiquette of 
the English Court, still wear trains and feathers. 
There are few courts now where this custom is 
still observed, and it makes the effect doubly 
brilliant ; all that sea of white plumes shows 
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beautifully in the silver-framed mirrors, and . . . • 
under the red marble columns of that ponderous 
chimney, tradition — who, I believe, lies — says that 
Kdnigsmarck was murdered ! 

For some things, the magnificence of Hanover 
is proverbial, and its plate-room, for instance, is 
amongst the finest in Eiu^pe. You go fit>m 
chamber to chamber, through absolute masses of 
silver and of gold, wrought into a thousand 
curious shapes and forms. There is ancient plate, 
and modem plate ; there are candelabra reaching 
to the ceilings, and golden basins spreading over 
the floors ; knights in armour tilting with 
burnished lances, under frosted trees, and huge 
cisterns, wherein you might drown a couple of 
Clarences; "butts of malmsey," forsooth! why 
they would scarcely do more than fill those 
gigantic wine-coolers, that stand in the windows 
looking the very Sir John Falstaffs of silver 
buckets. 

What jolly fellows those Liineburgers must 
have been to, judge from their drinking-horns, 
and from the device of one of their princes, who 
imagined to fill full of choice liquor a vase made 
in the form of a ship, and to let the precious 
juice come pouring out of the vessel's tube-formed 
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bowsprit. There is no end to all the contrivances 
for drinking, which are crowded together in the 
Hanoverian plate-dosets. One struck me as 
particularly curious : a receptacle for wine, about the 
size of a large quart botde, is made in the form of 
a windmill, of richly-wrought silver; this was 
placed, in former times, upon the princely table 
at the end of the repast, and each guest^ as it 
was presented to him, blew through a hole, 
setting, thereby, the mill in motion ; there, where 
the wheels stopped, they caused the needles of a 
dial-plate at the back of the mill to mark an 
hour — ^it might be the first or last — ^but which- 
ever it was, the number pointed out was the 
number of glasses of wine which the guest 
in question was required to swallow forth- 
with.* 

Whilst expressing our admiration to the 
guardian of the treasure-room, we inquired upon 

* This is but the pnictice still continued in certain Ger- 
man UniTenities. At Heidelberg, for instance, some few 
years back, when a new student arrived, amongst the tor- 
ments inflicted on him was the following : when the great 
town dock struck twelve, twelve schoppen of beer were 
placed before him, and he was, at each stroke, to drink 
one! 
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what occasions certain pieces of extraordinary 
plate, which he showed us, were used. 

" Upon births or marriages," replied he ; " we 
had them out upon the birth of the Crown 
Prince's son, and the other day, we were ordered 
to get them all down for the dinner given to the 
Comte de Chambord." 

I could have found in my heart to have em- 
braced the old man, for the tone of deep respect 
with which he spoke of the descendant of Henri 
Quatre. 

Some few weeks before, the Comte de Cham- 
bord had passed through Hanover, * on his home- 
ward road from Ems, and when we arrived, we 
found all there who had had the honour of 
approaching him, still imder the impression 
produced by his delightful, and so thoroughly 
French^ conversational powers, and by the grace 
of his incomparable wife. But the reception 
given to the exiled Prince by Ernest-Augustus, 
merits more than a passing notice, for it is 
characteristic of the man. 

It was ten o'clock at night when the Comte 
and Comtesse de Chambord arrived, and the 
King of Hanover, it must be remembered, stirs 
from his palace rarely, even in the day-time. Half- 
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an-hour, however, had hardly elapsed ere the 
soirnd of carriage wheels rolled by, and an unusual 
movement from cellar to attic of the Hdtel Royals 
told of some extraordinary event ; a heavy, martial 
step — a step which tells no tale of nearly eighty 
years — ascends the stair, and the King of old 
days stands face to fitce with the youthful King 
(it is to be hoped) of days to come. 

The time may come (it is my firm conviction 
it must come) when the son of Saint Louis shall 
ascend his long vacant throne, and when all the 
sovereigns of the globe shall honour, in him, the 
means by which France shall have escaped fi^m 
utter ruin ; but, whatever glories may await him, 
whatever greatness he may achieve, I think it 
may be affirmed that, never in the splendour of 
the Tuileries, or of Versailles, will the fifth Henry 
of France forget the kingly courtesy shown to the 
banished monarch by the Nestor of European 
kings. 

There is no Court in Germany more popular 
than that of Hanover, and there is none which 
does more to make itself deservedly so. Im- 
provements of all kinds embellish the town at 
every instant, and find their source in the liberality 
of the King, and society is enlivened by the con- 
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stant hospitalities of the Schloss and the Adolf- 
Palais.* 

Upon a fine evenings take a ride on horseback 
through the beech woods and fir plantations of the 
Eilen Riede, and hear what the echoes of the 
Thiergarten will tell you of festivities, presided 
over by the Crown Princess, whence etiquette is 
banished, and where only good humour and kind- 
ness reign. As your horse treads lazily down the 
green alUe, leading to an opening at the extremity 
of the Thiergarten^ whence you discover one of 
the finest flat-country views in the north of 
Germany the deer hardly start fi-om your 
approach, and unfnghtened and tame continue 
cropping the short grass, leaving the soft 611 of 
the russet leaves to be the only sound that disturbs 
the perfect silence of the stilly eve. It is here that 
in spring and summer the universally-beloved wife 
of " Prince George of Cumberland,'' as we were 
once accustomed to call him, leads forth the 
society of Hanover to pic-nics and parties, where 
you would forget that a Princess was present, if it 
were not for a certain superior power of diffusing 
pleasure around, of which some persons bom on 
the steps of the throne have the secret. 

* The residence of the Crown Prince. 
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Nor is the Crown Princess the only person who 
sets such gay doings on foot. Her example is 
followed by all classes, and the beechen woods of 
the Eilen Riede are full of Coffee Qartens and 
places of pubUc resort, where, on sunny evenings, 
the different societies of Hanover flock together, the 
epauletted dandies and noble dames of the Jiaute 
voUcy as they say in Vienna, to drink coffee and 
flirt, besides indulging, now and then, in a Utile 
quiet Katzenschiesseny* as the amusement is 
termed, and the ladies and gentlemen of the 
Bourgeoisie and Kaufinannschaft^ to revel in 
pancakes and salad. 

Well ! Hanover is a pleasant place, and one 
wherein many a happy year might be spent, even 
by those who affect not to be able to forego the 
excitements and emotions attendant upon a 
sojourn in great cities. 

My last day was spent in a walk to Herren- 
hausen, which is, in the eyes of the sedentary 
Germans, no trifling undertaking. It had rained 
in the night, and though the ground was dry, 
there was that peculiar mistiness in the air which 

* Cat-shooting is the term used to designate what we 
call in Engliflh back-biting. 
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belongs to weather that has got the vapours^ and 
cannot make up its mind as to what it will be. I 
hold such days to have been grievously calum- 
niated; the Germans call them 2aii, and to an 
ear familiar with German, the word is essentially 
true. They are tepid days, wooUy days, grey and 
downy as the breast of a wild duck ; so soothing, 
soft, and mild, so made to pillow nature ! the 
douds seemed to wrap one round warmly, and the 
wind to have put on wooUen shoes. 

The Oeorgen Oarten* looked damp, and I did not 
feel indined to take a parting look at its beautiful 
portrait of Mary Stuart, or say good bye to her un- 
gendeman-like son, James I, or his father Damley, 
one of whose very rare portraits is preserved there. 
We strolled onwards, and wandered towards the 
Dutch gardens of Herrenhausen, and its broad 
canals ; but there was almost as much doud on the 
waters as in the sky, and as much water in the air 
as in the stream, and we went farther on past the 
palace where there are too many repetitions of the 
long nose of the Elector Frederick V.,t and too 

* Another royal residence outside the gates of the 
town. 

f The Elector Palatine, it will he rememhered, is the 
direct ancestor of the Hanoyerian house, hy his wife, 
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few of his wife's chivalrous admirer, Christian of 
Brunswick. We passed under the balcony where 
Leibnitz and his royal friend and patroness, Sophia 
of Hanover, the wife of the first elector used to sit 
and talk metaphysics, (I suppose she got her turn 
for the abstruse from her insupportable grand** 
father) but the idea of her rococo rooms, where 
wooden birds flutter out of the ceilings and peck 
at wooden flowers did not tempt us; we went 

Elizabeth of England, whose daughter Sophia married 
Ernest Augustus, the erste ChurfUrst, It was this same 
wife of Frederick's, who by her ambition and his love for her, 
became the origin of all his misfortunes : " I would rather," 
said she, '* eat bread at the board of a king, than countless 
dainties at the table of an elector," and Frederick accepted 
the Crown of Bohemia. There is a picture at Herrenhausen 
of the news of the defeat of his army reaching Frederick, 
in the midst of a banquet, at Prague. He is in the attitude 
of speaking to some courtiers, who are hurrying up a flight 
of stone steps, perhaps of saying to them those remarkable 
words : '' I know now what I am ; there are virtues which 
adversity only can teach us, and we Princes only learn to 
know our capabilities in misfortune !" 

Christian of Brunswick met the Ex-Queen of Bohemia 
at the Hague, in her exile, and battled about in the Thirty 
Years' War ¥rith her glove in his helmet, and on his 
banner : *^ All for God and for her !" 
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further still — we crossed the great Avenue, and a 
long green alley opened before us. It is there we 
will go. 

The trees, on either side, rise tall and straight, 
and throw a dark shade over the dark grass be- 
neath. At one end is an iron gate; at the other, 
a building of white stone. The gate is never 
opened but to admit the guests, who have a right 
to lie under the granite dome. It is the Mauso- 
leimi of the Royal house, the tomb where sleeps 
Prederica of Hanover. 

All is grey and dim aroimd, and the very 
marble of the walls and of tlie colunms tell of 
mourning. In the middle of the cold chamber, 
right imder the centre of the roof is a couch, 
whereon reposes the image of the dead queen. 

Sister of Louisa of Prussia, and one of those 
Princesses of Mecklenburg Strelitz, to whom, 
imder the name of the ^' four fair sisters near the 
throne," Jean Paul has dedicated his famous 
Titariy Frederica of Hanover will remain in the 
memories of all who knew her as one of the most 
fascinating women of her time. She it was who 
first made the city of the Great Frederick a 
pleasant home to the wanderer of the Holy Land, 
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to the poet of the Landes and the Savannahs. 
Ch&teaubriand,* and how many are they not 
who, wherever she passed, can tell of the joys she 
brought and the regrets she left behind ? 

The celebrated sculptor, Rauch, has carved in 
stone, for eternity, the features of the two Royal 
sisters, and Louisa and Frederica lie asleep upon 
their marble beds, and look almost alive in their 
white loveliness. 

I met Ranch some months after in Berlin, and 
complimented him upon the exceeding art with 
which he had contrived to render, in his statue of 
the Queen of Hanover, that pecidiar grace for 
which she was so remarkable. 

" Ah ! Madame," said he with almost tender 
enthusiasm, " La Reine de Hanovre dtait bien 
belle, mais si vous saviez siutout comme elle ^tait 

joiie r 

* See in M. de Ch&teaubriand's Memoirs, the chapters 
where he speaks of the Duchess of Cumberland. 
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CHAPTER V. 

HANOVER, AND THE TREATY OF THE THREE KINGS. 

I HAVE travelled in nearly all parts of Germany, 
north and south ; I have seen ultras of all kinds 
and colours — Radicals, Republicans, Unitarian Ger* 
mans and Imperialists, Constitutionalists and Re- 
volutionists, and men who think there is no help 
save in armed force; but everywhere amongst 
those who hate, and those who applaud him — 
amongst those who call him a tyrant, and those 
who say he understands his age — I have heard 
the King of Hanover praised for the one great 
quality, of which the want has been so sadly felt 
in our times — firmness. 

'* Ernst August is a genuine Rittery^ said to me 
the Ban Jellacic, one day that we were speaking 
of Germany. 
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" He is a many* there's no denying that," 
remarked a Leipziger doctor, with whom I fell into 
a discussion, and who, at the same time, abused 
him for being a despot. "He's a man, and 
knows his own mind** and the twinge with which 
the words left his lips and the grimace he made, 
added plainly : " I wish he were at the d — ^1." 

The appearance of this inflexible monarch 
suffices, at once, to show you what the * man' is, 
who thus imposes respect even upon those who 
abhor him, and who knows too well the value 
of popularity (commonly so-called) ever to have 
sought one instant to obtain it. Ernst August, 
the first King of Hanover, is as erect and stately 
as ever, and you feel that he will stand upright to 
the last. He is thinner than when we were used 
to see him in England, but his step is firm, his 
frame unshaken, and his eye piercing still, as its 
bright clear glance comes sharp and blue as steel 
from imder the shadow of his overhanging white 
eyebrow. The outlines of his face in becoming 
sharper, show more clearly how very handsome 
they must have been in youth, and the broad 
expanse of brow, all unhidden by any hair, the 
high aquiline nose, and the lip, curling every now 
and then in witty sarcasm, beneath the well- 

* Schuselka, in his ** Deutsche Fahrten,^^ speaking of 
the letter of the King of Hanover (on the question of the 
foundation of the Central Power), which, in the month of 
July, '48, caused such dissatisfaction among the Radicals 
(of the PauUkirche), says : '' One must admit that King 
Ernest August does not beat about the bush, like the wary 
diplomatists, but speaks the truth with a resolute upright- 
ness peculiar to himself." 

I 2 
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furnished snowy, long moustache, are each and all 
unmistakably royal features. 

If there had been in Germany many sovereigns 
like Ernest Augustus, the year 1848 might have 
been less lamentable ; for, I repeat it, with the 
exception of the countries immediately on the 
banks of the Rhine, revolution in Germany was 
indigenous nowhere, and its successes were every- 
where owing to the slight resistance by which it 
was opposed. 

When we arrived in Hanover, the preparations 
were then making actively for the joint and 
definite withdrawal of this kingdom and that of 
Saxony from the so-called treaty of the three 
kings. It is probable some of my readers may 
not be altogether conversant with the details of 
this act, which was one of the first important 
steps taken by any of the German sovereigns, after 
the dissolution of the Parliament of Frankfort, to 
produce a Constitution, and for that reason I will, 
as briefly as possible, state the circumstances of 
the case. 

I will not here speak of the Congress of Vienna 
(more particularly as I must do so later) more 
than to observe, that already in 1814, the project 
of an improved system of confederation with a 
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more liberal constitution and judicial organization, 
and with greater guarantees for the rights of the 
subject came from Austria, Prussia, and Hanover^ 
whose plenipotentiary, if I recollect, was Count 
Munster. This plan was set at nought by the 
opposition of Bavaria, Wiirtemberg, Baden, and 
Hesse-Darmstadt who would give up no atom of 
the sovereignty they had gained in the Rhein 
Bund : of the other smaller princes, it need only be 
said, that they were an embarrassment to all 
parties. At last, a species of confederation was 
established, which preserved its sovereign authority 
to each state, and out of which intimate union 
the southern coimtries we have mentioned were 
unluckily excluded. What could not be esta- 
blished upon any more durable grounds, was to be 
left to the decisions of the Diet (Bundestag). 
Here came the first evil. Austria and Prussia 
leaned towards what is commonly termed absolu- 
tism (no term can be more false, as I shall try to 
prove by and bye, but for the moment we will let 
it pass) whilst on the contrary, Bavaria, Wiirtem- 
berg, Baden and Hesse-Darmstadt, glad of an 
opportunity of vexing the two principal powers, 
and dreaming of popularity at the same time, 
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accorded liberal constitutions, as they are called, and 
which, in many instances, had no connexion what- 
ever with the confederated constitution, nor with 
even the laws, and the internal system of adminis- 
tration of the countries where they were esta- 
blished. 

Between 1815 and 1830, we all know what 
were the fruits of this organized system of con- 
fusion ; and between '30 and '48 things only 
grew worse instead of growing better. Then came 
the outcry for a Constitution in Hanover; the 
confessional quarrels between the two religious 
convictions in Prussia and Bavaria ; the complaints 
of the Protestants in Austria; the German- 
Catholics, and Ronge; the weakness and hesi- 
tation shown in the affairs of Switzerland, 
nmnberless events, in short, which produced in 
several local assemblies in different parts of the 
country, proposals to reform the system of the 
Confederation, and which, when the Revolution of 
February broke out, marked the Bund as the 
one object for common attack. At first its 
existence was spared, and the new Constituent 
Power of Frankfort acted nominally mth it ; but 
soon, in face of the fear with which its slightest 
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act inspired even the Governments of Vienna and 
Berlin, this Assembly began to believe itself om- 
nipotent. 

Yielding to a fatal temptation, the Parliament 
of FrankfcM-t dreamt, too, of Sovereignty, went 
wild after the idea of an authority it was itself to 
constitute, and annihilated the Diet of the 
Confederation, replacing it by that insufficient 
instrument of power — ^the Provisional Central 
Government. From this hoiu-, mistake followed 
mistake at Frankfort ; rival nationalities confused 
the already neither too dear-headed nor too 
practical Assemblies; generalities and abstract 
questions puzzled it sorely, and, at last, the 
phantom of the Empire, and the sudden fever for 
a reunion of all Germany, under the King of 
Prussia, led to the plan of separating Germany 
and Austria. But, meanwhile, after the days 
of October, and the victory of order in the great 
capitals, Austria and Prussia had not only regained 
their proper position, but had regained the can^ 
scioumess of their force, whilst, in Frankfort, that 
force was not recognized, and the Deputies of the 
PauUkirche were blind to the change wrought in 
their own position. 

Instead of seeking now for union tvith the two 
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great powers, and trying, in that union, to bring 
forth its plans of re-constitution, the Assembly 
went straight on to lawless Revolution, by setting 
up its own decrees against the will of its opposers, 
and by resolving to establish, forcibly, the Empire, 
which could only have been called into a rightful 
existence by the consent of all the Governments 
together. I know that it will be urged upon 
this head, that great things are not always done 
legally, and that if Frederick William had accepted 
the Imperial Crown, all Germany would have 
agreed to it, and the matter have been probably 
settled by this time; but the discussion of this 
point does not enter into the objects of this 
chapter, and I will merely say that, if the King 
of Prussia had accepted the Crown, though, for 
the moment^ a certain degree of unity and even 
peace, might have been secured, it would have 
been but a short lull, and what was gained on the 
side of Revolution might have been lost on the 
side of war ; nothing of aQ this, however, 
diminishes, in one iota the uprightness and 
loyalty of Frederick William in refusing a crown, 
his conscience alone when the offer was made^ 
and not his interest, coimselled him to reject. 
All that followed produced divisions of such a 
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nature, in nearly every part of Germany, that, what 
was a mere proof of the feebleness of the various Go- 
vernments, seemed to the Assembly of the Pauls^ 
kirche a proof of its own strength. It conceived 
itself called upon to frame every species of funda- 
mental law, and lost shortly, by the concision 
of its decrees, every daim to public consider- 
ation. 

But the Sovereign Assembly was in the position 
in which, we are told, Jupiter puts those whom 
he wishes to destroy : it had, to speak vulgarly, 
lost its head, and, in the flush of what it called 
victory^ demanded an unconditional acceptation, 
from Prussia of the pro£Pered crown. No one 
can have forgotten the " progress" of the Frank- 
forter Ambassadors to Berlin, in April, 1848, 
the envoys of twenty-eight hitherto sovereign 
states, nor the agitation that this formidable 
message awakened upon its road. 

But, at this seemingly highest point of success, 
the fortune of the day turned visibly, and the 
first symptoms of resistance appeared. In Berlin, 
Hanover, and Dresden, the Chambers were 
dissolved, and, in the latter town, insurrection 
was put down in a manner which cannot be 
where Revolution is really in the soil. In 
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Hanover, things were much quieter, for some 
how or other the " Master^s** influence there is 
such, that the idea of open rebellion does not 
exactly ripen in any one's head ; the mere certainty 
of summary repression prevented matters there 
from coming to extremities. The Paulskirche 
made a last effort at authority, by declaring the 
armed intervention of Prussia in Dresden un- 
lawful, and from that hour began its death- 
struggle. 

So long as the sovereigns of Germany were 
yet afraid lest revolt should break out, and were 
anxious to adopt every means of averting the 
storm, Frankfort was powerful as the unthrown 
stone; but when revolt had broken out, and 
sovereign authority been everywhere easily vic- 
torious, the charm was broken, and every one 
came to their senses, except the National Assembly 
itself Its dissolution, however, soon followed, and 
we need to speak no more of this huge body, 
whose stentorian lungs had frightened half Europe 
out of its propriety, and instead of doing a great 
good, as it might, perhaps, have done, had only 
served in the end to make " conftision worse con- 
founded." 

The comparative ease with which insurrection 
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was quelled in the great centres of Germany, clearly 
proves one fact ; namely, that Revolution was in- 
digenous nowhere out of France. At all times, 
and in all countries, revolt, and even rebellion, 
have been among the evils (political) *' flesh is 
heir to ;" but both these are very different from 
Revolution, such as it has shown itself three suc- 
cessive times in France. Revolution becomes 
really dangerous, when its sectaries are not con- 
fined to those, who having nothing, live only to 
destroy, and when its doctrines penetrate not 
alone into the possessing dass, but corrupt even 
those whose mission it is to defend society — ^the 
army. So long as the desire to attack and over- 
throw is confined to a portion (and that a small 
one) of society, and so long as the evidences of 
non-contagion among the healthier parts of the 
community are manifest, the harm is compara- 
tively small; and no other name, save revolt, should 
be employed to designate such outbreaks. 

Now, I maintain, that in Germany with the 
exception of the Rhine Lands, revolt and insurrec- 
tion were all that followed the 24 th of February ; 
and of that spirit of revolution, which demoralizes, 
degrades, disorganizes, and destroys the possibility 
of government in the country where it takes root 
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— of this they have known nothing. This is con^ 
fined to Prance. Its influence spread over the im- 
mediate French frontier, and there social disorgani- 
zation was complete, and anarchy was the end pro- 
posed and aimed at. But this went no farther. 

Everywhere in Germany, (with the exception, 
again, of the lands we have named,) the army have 
done their duty with enthusiasm ; and nowhere 
have the people (the mass of the nation, not the 
populace) joined in the cry against their rulers. 
But this, the true state of the case, with both army 
and people, was not revealed to the Governments 
of Germany, till revolt had broken out, and been 
vanquished. T31 then, the alarm of what might 
happen was universal ; and the timidity and inde- 
cision of the Conservative party made the sole 
strength of their adversaries. 

Since the 1 8th of September, the advocates of 
order began to look upon the Paulskirche as the 
only barrier against the Revolutionists ; whilst, on 
the other hand, the democrats, who mistrusted the 
Sovereigns, allied themselves to the Parliament, 
thinking it alone could preserve from any profane 
touch what they called their liberties and rights. 
Hence the double force of the Paulskirche — a 
force, however, which vanished the moment au- 
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thority was known to have been once more restored 
into the hands of its legitimate possessors. 

But now, that power was once more in their 
hands, what was to be done with it? All was 
pretty well overthrown, what was now to be built 
up ? and how was it to be done ? The one great 
Fact was, the deliverance of Prussia from her fears, 
and the consciousness which had returned to her 
of her power to act, to defend. Dresden, and 
later, Baden, sufficiently proved both; but now, 
something more was to be done. 

When Prussia, on the 28th of April, 1849, 
proposed a common imion, in the face of the 
common danger, four States alone, besides Austria, 
were in a position to join her in her plans. The 
rest, and particularly the smaller States, had fallen 
victims to democratic agitation, and did not now 
dare listen to the proposals of any Sovereign in 
the work of re-constitution. 

When, on the 1 7th of May, the negociations 
commenced in Berlin, Bavaria, Saxony, Hanover, 
and Prussia, herself were independent, and in a 
position to come to an understanding upon every 
question of the Constitution, excepting always that 
of the sovereign authority to be placed at the head 
of the new State. 
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The general plan of the Constitution of the 
Empire^ as it had been openly debated upon for 
upwards of a year in Frankfort, was adopted at the 
basis of the transactions. Here was the first cause 
of Austria's secession from the work. In the very 
beginning, her Renipotentiary declared this adop- 
tion of the Frankforter Constitution to be a con- 
cession to the spirit of the Revolution, refused 
entirely to admit of the VolkshatAS, and withdrew 
fix>m the deliberations. 

The next difficulty was, how to make the new 
union a legal one, and with whom to act, so as to 
give to the new a kind of derivation from the old 
order of things. The Bund was no more, and by 
a thousand contradictory measures, the Provisional 
Central Power, which filled its place, had no right 
whatever to interfere in any negociations having 
for their object a re-constitution of the State. 
One only way remained to set about this terrible 
business of a Constitution in anything like a 
constitutional manner. It was a Confederation 
unthin the Confederation, the individual imion of a 
few. This is the idea, which later fitthered the 
Parliament of Erfurt, and out of which, within the 
last twelve months, every abortive attempt has 
sprung ; the restricted Confederation, the enge 
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Bundf round which all those States, who may 
choose, are to gather voluntarily. 

These were the principal causes whence sprang 
the union of the three Kings, known also by the 
name of the Treaty of the 26th of May. Austria, 
as we have seen, had seceded from the Union, 
and was shortly after followed also by Bavaria; 
leaving united the Courts of Berlin, Dresden, and 
Hanover. 

This union was not at first intended to re-place 
the Provisional Central Government, but to co-exist 
with it : a further cause of confusion. At 
Frankfort, the Reichsvetweser^ Archduke John, 
with his ministers, were still in activity, and repre- 
senting, as it were, the defunct confederation; 
whilst at Berlin, the new-bom Bund sought one 
by one to rally round its cradle fresh adherents. 
But very soon, accusations of all sorts were raised 
against the Drei KorUgsbiindnissey the greater 
portion of them directed at Prussia as the 
strongest of the three. The great cry of ^* media^ 
tisation*^ was raised, and suspicion grew apace. 
The absence of Austria from a union where, 
without her, Prussia was, as it was alleged, able 
to do whatever she chose, caused many to reflect 
and hesitate ; time wore on, nothing effectual was 
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achieved, and discredit was soon attached to the 
Bond of three Kings, as it had been to the old 
Bundf and to the Assembly of Frankfort, as it was 
partially to the Parliament of Erfurth, and also 
to the propositions made at Mimich by the four 
kings, and as it probably wi^l be to most of the 
plans of re-constitution made for the next few 
months, or perhaps even years. 

Amongst the principal dispositions contained 
in the treaty of the 26 th of May, were the 
following : Not absolute unity of the State, but 
a collide of Princes, who should represent the 
Supreme Authority, and be themselves perfectly 
independent of each other; a popular Chamber, 
having no rights over the Assembly of the 
States, but only equal rights with the latter. 
The period of the duration of the electoral man- 
date to be lengthened, and the deputy to enjoy no 
privilege that may protect him against the action 
of the laws. 

Setting aside the separation from Austria, the 
obstacle to the active existence of the three kings' 
union, was that which will meet every fresh 
proposal of this sort in Germany ; the absence of 
support from the other members of what once 
formed the German Confederation. This rendered 
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impossible the convocation of a General Diet 
(Reichstag), without which, nothing essential or 
durable can be undertaken. 

The absence of Austria, who has twelve millions 
of German subjects belonging hitherto to the 
Confederation, was, perhaps, in the main the 
greatest reason of the Drei Kanigsbundnisse 
becoming a dead letter, and remaining, in the end, 
but a fragment of a project. 

As I have said, we arrived in Hanover just as 
the contracting parties of the month of May had 
fallen off from one another; and some who were 
partisans of Prussia, and what they called Constitu- 
tionalism, had long faces, and some were rubbing 
their hands with delight. 

Meanwhile, Gagern was making his fiemtious 
speeches at Hamburg and at Bremen, in which he 
tolerably succeeded in dissatisfying all the 
world. 

One morning we observed swarms of ugly- 
looking, long-bearded individuals pouring from the 
railway-station opposite our windows over the 
open square. At each arrival of the trains, there 
came more and more. They were easily 
recognized by any one who has been lucky (!) 
enough to have the habits of studying les emeutes. 

VOL. I. K 
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The Kellner, who brought in the breakfast, 
looked big with great tidiDgs, and grinned as he 
saw the hideous crowd ; at last, he gave forth his 
intelligence : 

" Klapka will be here to-night ! Gagem is in 
the house now." 

" And for whom is this reception ?" I inquired. 

" For Klapka," was the reply ; " it will be such 
a scene !" 

" Pray," added I, " is it in his quality of a 
General of the Magyars, or for having, by the capitu- 
lation of Komom virtually ended the war, that 
these gentlemen are to honour him ?" 

This went beyond the waiter's politics, and he 
could not say. 

The night came, and under the great balcony of 
the hotel there congregated some two or three 
hundred men ; the emissaries from Hamburg and 
all the revolutionists Hanover could muster. They 
had Deutsche Fahnen with the three colours 
(what Klapka could possibly have to do with 
' United Grermany' was what I could not discover) 
and manfully they waved them, and lustily they 
cried out, but no Klapka came ; the hour passed, 
the train came in, and lo ! at its whistle the crowd 
packed off, in a hurry to meet their new idol at 
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the station. " Klapka ! Klapka !" they shouted, 
and a Klapka they got hold of — but not the 
Klapka. They seized upon a military-looking 
man with mustachios, carried him off his legs, and 
nearly smothered him with their red, black, and 
yellow banner. At last, making himself heard ; 

" Tm not Klapka !" cried he : " Fm a 
Kaiserlich Koniglich officer ! d — n your German 

flag '." 

A person present declared he had heard this 
last sentence, but I will not vouch for it. 

It b^;an to rain, the disappointed crowd 
dispersed, the laurel wreaths, and the tri-€oloured 
flags were packed up again to serve upon some 
future occasion; and Klapka went quietly from 
Hamburg to Cologne avoiding the ovation. 

As I left the room whither we had gone with 
some friends to witness the ' A^o V reception, we 
were met in the dimly-lighted corridor by a tall, 
dark figure that went by with restless step. 

It was Gagern ! 

Poor Jupiter Tcmans ! he looked so like a tragic 
actor pacing to and fro in the lobby of a theatre, 
where some rival is being applauded in his own 
best part. 
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CHAPTER VL 

BRUNSWICK AND THE HARZ. 

On Wednesday, to be quite sure of starting for 
Berlin, and on Thursday to start for Munich — to 
be almost upon the Elbe, and to fly off to the 
Isar ; this is really delightful, and quite cheats the 
enemy, uniformity, conjured up by railroads for 
the vexation of modem traveUers. 

And now, at last, we are in the devil's own 
country ! in the Harz, where the name of his 
Satanic Majesty is associated with every stock and 
every stone. There are the Devil's Wall and the 
Devil's Kettle, the Devil's Leap, and the Devil's 
Tower ; and in Goslar they show you an enormous 
bronze basin right in the middle of the market- 
place, which, it is said, the Devil brought there one 
windy night, in order that any of his good friends 
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of Qoslar, who might wish to see him, and have a 
little cosy chat, might, by striking on the sonorous 
metal, call him up from his fire-side. 

Few of the smaller towns of Germany take my 
fancy more strongly than Goslar. It belongs now 
to Hanover, and was once a Hanse Town, but it 
has something about it so ' ganz eigenthumlich as 
they say Id^bas; and then, it is the most mining 
of these mining districts, consequently full of 
legends and strange tales. It lies under the 
Rammelsberg, the most extraordinary of all earthy 
excrescences, the very conjuror of mountains ; — for 
even as Monsieur Philippe extracts from his coat- 
sleeves bottles of Champagne and dozens of live rab- 
bits, without coimting unskinned eels and ginger- 
bread nuts, — so does this wonderful Rammels- 
berg out of one and the same vast stomach pom* 
forth gold and silver, copper and lead, ochre and 
zinc, brimstone, (that it has a natural right to) alum 
and vitriol, blue, green, and white. Of course, 
there is a legend attached to it. It is said that 
the Emperor Otho I. (the great Otho) had a 
favourite huntsman who, whilst his imperial 
master was holding his Court at the Harzbiu-g, 
rode out one day for his own especial pleasure, 
and, as usually happens in all these elfin tales, lost 
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himself at the foot of the Rammelsberg, where he 
found he could get no farther ; he tied his horse to 
a tree and went reconnoitring on foot ; but when he 
came back, he saw that the impatient hoof of his 
steed had so belaboured the ground, that aD grass 
had disappeared, exposing to view only a sheet of 
metal bare and bright. I forgot to teU you that 
the huntsman's name was Ramm, and as an honour 
to the discoverer of such riches, the Emperor Otho 
caused the prolific mountain to be called Ramm's 
Hill, or Rammelsberg. 

Not only is the peculiar graciousness of the 
devil for the inhabitants of Goslar made manifest 
by the brazen bowl he has Uiought fit to give them, 
as a means of invoking his aid in time of need, 
but one cannot divest oneself of the idea that other 
inferior demons are in the neighbourhood — ^Samid, 
for instance, our old fiiend of the Wol&schlucht. 

" What is that walk under the linden trees, 
outside the Rosenthor P*' asked L 

'' Oh ! that is for the shooting matches in sum- 
mer. The Freischiessen is held there : it is such 
a pretty sight !" 

Now, does not that sound as if Max and Caspar, 
with all the horns and bugles of Weber's orchestra, 
were nigh at hand ; and as though, if one were to 
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walk upon that Lindenplan after moon-rise, one 
should hear " Samiel, hilf /" whispered out of the 
bushes, and see dropping from the clouds an eagle's 
bloody plume ? * 

Weber and Gothe, Freischiitz and Faust, ye dis- 
pute the possession of the Harz with the old Kaiser s^ 
and with the devil himself. Look, as the moon rises 
over yon bristling crag, do you not see the flutter of 
a white dress, and do not your eyes discern a tall, 
shadowy form, neither white, blue, nor grey, but 
a little of each ? The moon shines through her, 
for it is a woman, and she has long yellow 
hair — 

" She had a red streak round her neck." 

Gretchen ! Gretchen ! What a wild halloo ! 
Here they come, all the troop; some on cats, 
whose sable coats spit fire ; some on homed owls, 
whose beaks make a sharp noise, as though they 
were cracking bones ; others are on broomsticks, 
and ride soberly on — these are the witches of the 

* I am perfectly aware that the scene of Weber's opera 
is laid not in the Harz but in Saxon Switzerland ; hut that 
does not prevent the shadow of the free-shooter from haunt- 
ing one by the waters of the Oker and the Ilse. The 
place suits them so well. 
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old regime. What a clatter they wiU make when 
they get round the witch's altar, and when the 
scarlet mantle of ftiend Mephisto' begins to show 
itself in the devil's pulpit ! . . . . 

But it is not the 1st of May. N^imparte ! 
The night of Walpurgis never ceases on the 
Brocken, and I defy you to escape hearing the 
wild jabbering they make round their supper, 
and upon the place set apart for the Hexentanz. 
Cest plus fort qw vous — they pursue you, and 
the liquid voice of Frau Ilse* herself, as she 
springs from rock to rock, and flings her curled 
wreaths of snowy foam upon bush and briar, 
sounds to you like the weird witch wailings of the 
unholy crew ! 

But, oh! what lovely spots there are in that 
same Harz ! What wooded streams and heathery 
wilds, what ivy-grown towers and moss-grown 
tombs ! What a perftune of the past ! what a re- 
fuge from all the vexations of the present I 

In the vale of the RosstrappCy for example, do 
you not think that days and years might pass by 
without one's being the least in the world pre- 

* The Use is a river which rises in the Han, betweea 
the Brocken and the Renneckenberg. 
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occupied about sugar-dutieSy or Mr. Cobden's 
" last ? " See how the unruly Bode * dances 
about upon its pebbly couch, and lets the 
sharp, unmerciful stones cut and tear its crystal 
skin. like certain flowers, which, when crushed, 
give out their sweetest scents, the melodious stream 
seems to me to murmur softest when it complains 
the most. 

On yonder rock, that overhangs the woods, and 
where I would not advise any to dimb who have 
not giddiness-proof heads, there is the print of a 
horse's hoof: — how came it there? 

The Devil again 1 

Satan lent one of his horses to the fair Princess 

Brunhilde, who, to join her lover on this eminence, 

sprang from the one higher still, called the Tanz- 

platz,f and arrived upon the Rosstrappe, safe and 

sound ; but, in her leap, she lost her golden crown ; 

it fell from her head, and rolled in the abyss 

beneath. 

" But what to hell Brunhilde must pay. 
Love gives her back for many a day." 

Says the strange rhyme of an ancient ballad, which 

* The Bode, a small river which runs through the 
valley of the Rosstrappe. 

t A rock opposite, and 115 feet higher than the Ross- 
trappe. 
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relates this story ; and so the Princess reached the 
rock, whereon Satan's steed has set his mark to 
all eternity. 

But now there is a place in the Harz, which, 
to my mind, surpasses in interest the Brocken, and 
the Rosstrappe, and the Harzburg, and the Ram- 
melsberg, and Goslar itself, with its devilish brazen 
bowl — I mean the town of Quedlinburg. 

Et paurquaiy a'U vous plait ? 

'* Oh ! it is easy to understand," says Count 
KatzeneDenbogen, who has all his life been ad- 
dicted to historical studies ; ** the Empax>r Henry 
the First, the so-called Henry the Fowler, built the 
town and loved to live there, because, when he was 
dected to the imperial dignity, he received the news 
of that event at Quedlinburg, whilst he was occu- 
pied on the platform of the casde in catching Utile 
birds : thence a street in Quedlinburg is named the 
Chaffinch Trap. 

•* Oui je saisy^ as says Eothen ; " but it is 
not that — " 

" Perhaps a curiosity to see the comb mounted 
in gold, with which the same Emperor used to 
comb his beard." 

" Nor that ; for, to say the truth, I don't believe 
Henry the Fowler ever combed his beard at all." 



k. 
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" A Bishop's sta£f, dating from the times of the 

othos r 

" No !" 

" The wonderftil rugs embroidered by no one 
knows who — sehr alt /" 

« No !" 

" I have it — the Library, with Luther's letter to 
Melancthon ?" 

" Fm a Catholic/' 

" The Arabian Manuscripts ?" 

« No !" 

'* J*y suis I (absurd not to have guessed sooner) 
the dried head, and the two right hands, without 
thumbs, of the conspirators who wanted to assassi- 
nate Kaiser Otto, in the year 942." 

" Pfui ! Monsieur le Comte ! I am no Che- 
rokee ; but it is the mummy I want to see." 

The learned man shrugged his shoxdders ; and 
it was not till we reached the Church of Saint 
Servatius, that the Bemooster Herr * discovered 
the object of my longing by my first words to the 
sacristain. 

" Show me Christopher Konigsmarck's sister." 

* Literally moss-grown gentleman^ the name given by 
Gennan students to over-learned people and people who 
are orriMs. 
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Yes, there she lies, the frail fair one, the 
beautiful friend of Frederick Augustus of Saxony, 
the adventurous sister of John Charles and 
Christopher! Mother of the last of knight 
errants, Maiuice de Saxe, where is thy beauty 
now? I woxdd almost rather thou hadst moul- 
dered away, and left the ideal form of thy 
loveliness perfect, than gaze upon thy discoloured 
face and say : '' This piece of parchment was 
Aurora !".... 

Aurora^ too, such a name for mununied 
flesh! 

There she Ues, in a robe of azure satin, trinuned 
with a profusion of lace, and her coffin is placed 
between those of her two greatest enemies, the 
two Countesses of Schwarzburg. Is her dust in 
peace with theirs, and does the disdain which 
she showed to Charles of Sweden follow, beyond 
life's boundaries, these two companions of the 
tomb? 

This requires a word of explanation : 

Charles XII. of Sweden, and the King of 
Saxony met in Leipsic. Aurora of Konigsmarck 
was invited to a banquet prepared for the royal 
guests ; but the Countess, who pretended to the 
honours of a Princess of the Holy Roman empire. 
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desired to occupy a place at the supper-table of 
the kings. Charles ordered his Minister, Count 
Pieper, to place her with all the other ladies. 

'* Why, Sire, this humiliation ?" asked the 
Count. 

*^ Because she is the mistress of — " 

'* Of a king, Sire,'' suggested the Minister. 

'*No matter,'' rejoined Charles, ''whether of 
king or peasant, she sits not where sit my 
Swedes." 

The fair Aurora honoured not the feast, but, 
instead of being angry, she laughed contempt- 
uously at what she styled the King of Sweden's 
^* grossieret^!^ and rhymed upon his Majesty a 
biting epigram, which he never read. 

Soft, green meadows are round us, and flowery 
hedge-rows, as in England ; if lanes coxdd exist 
out of our own country, they would be found 
here. There are actually stiles, which a very 
slight effort of imagination woxdd suffice to 
convert into five-barred gates; but (a plague of 
railroads !) they are gone ere one can look at them 
twice. 

'' Brunswick 1" shouts the inspector. 

'' Comment I Brunswick? why I see nothing but 
a soldier dressed in black, and a cypress tree !" 
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And that is all you need see, for, reader, that is 
Brunswick. 

A more melancholy city never served as a 
residence to a more fated race. There is some- 
thing funereal about the very railway station; 
you fancy you are entering the burying-place of 
dead locomotives, and the very sandwiches you 
buy have a look of " funeral baked meats." 

Burger was a Brunswicker ;* I don't wondi^ 
he wrote *^ Lenore" Living amongst these black 
J&gers^ I don't see how he could do otherwise. 
A Brunswick soldier, whether of cavalry, in&ntry, 
or artill^, is not a live soldier, comme un autre ; 
he is a husmrd de la mort^ bom for deadly 
purposes, and ought to wear a skull and cross 
bones on his schako. 

Brunswick is a Todtengrube^ and in its still 
streets these black Sch^tzenf stalk about mys- 
teriously. There is a ducal palace — and a mighty 
handsome one it is — but it is shut up and un- 

* Of this I am not so sure, for there is a douht whether 
he were not horn at the Prussian town of Halherstadt, hut 
his youth was entirely passed in these environs, and he 
was, to all intents and pmpoaes, as I hare said* a Bruns- 
wicker. 

t Fusileers. 
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inhabited. Where is the Duke? At the hunt. 
Where ? In the Harz, at his Castle of Blanken- 
burg ; why even that sounds strange, and makes 
one think of the wild huntsman. 

There are two things in Brunswick — a lion 
and a church — both date from the time of the 
hero of the House of Gudph, Heinrich der Lfiwe. 
The lion is open-mouthed, and in the act of 
'^ showing his teeth," which the " sorely- vexed" 
Duke intended as symbolical of what he himself 
would do to his enemies. The bronze monster 
stands upon a pedestal, upon the north side of 
the Cathedral of St. Blasius, built by Henry the 
Lion, in 1172. And this same church is the 
real home of the Princes of the House of Bruns- 
wick, who, to my mind, have not fulfilled their 
mission, till they are housed in its dark vaults. 
What they do down in those cold diambers, when 
the brazen doors are dosed upon them, and the 
upper world shut out — ^that, none may retmn to 
tell, but that in those coffin-furnished caves, there 
are mysteries we wot not of — of that I feel per- 
fectly c(mvinced, and I would not, for worlds, be 
in the skin of the luckless wight, who should keep 
watch there at midnight. 

There they lie, all of them, or nearly aQ. The 
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lion, Henry, and his wife, Mathilda of England 
(if this Princess were not the very first of 
lionnes, it must have been her own fault, for, 
between CcBur de lAon for a brother, and for a 
husband, der Lowe, she can hardly have failed 
of a good leonine education), the fair young 
Duchess Beatrix, of Suabia, daughter of the 
murdered Emperor PhiUp, and whose marriage 
with Otho of Brunswick is said, by some 
historians, to have been one of the causes for this 
murder being committed by the Wittelsbacher, 
Otho. Ten years after her death, her husband 
Otho (Emperor Otho IV.), followed into these 
vaults his gentle bride, and his father, Heinrich 
der Lowe. 

Many a tale is told of this young Otho, but J 
really know of nothing that should have warranted 
Doctor Mosenthal, in his tragedy of Cecilia von 
AlbanOy which charmed the Viennese last winter, 
to get up the history of a love affair so melodra- 
matical, and above all, to kill Otho on the battle- 
field in presence of Frederick of Austria, the new 
Caesar. If I am to trust an old Chronicler after 
Philip of Suabia's death, the Princes of the Empire, 
who, at the Diet of Wiirzburg, required from 
Otho, that he should espouse the murdered 
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sovereign's daughter met with no resistance what- 
ever. "The Princess," says my authority, "ap- 
peared at the Diet ; she was dad in deep mourning, 
and was passing fair. The Emperor rose, ap- 
proached her courteously, gazed at her for a 
moment ; she was very young, and trembled sorely 
— ^and then, kissing her, declared her for his 
bride." This looks as though Cecilia of Albano 
had greater cause to be jealous than Doctor 
Mosenthal avows ; it is true, the Chronicler 
adds: "Beatrice had three hundred and fi% 
castles, which she brought as a dower to her 
Lord." and this may appear a. sufficient reason for 
a mariage de convenance which should not 
exclude the rest. 

« At any rate, however, Otho died in his bed, 
and was buried in the vaults of Saint Blasius, as a 
true Brunswicker should be. But how compara- 
tively few they are of this fated race, who sleep 
their last sleep as peaceful citizens. Upon almost 
every battle-field there is a bullet for a Bruns- 
wicker, and when not in open strife, they die 
murdered — see this list : 

In 1 090, Markgraf Eckbert, of Thuringen and 
Saxony, and Lord of Brunswick, was assassinated 
by his serving-men, who, at his residence of 

VOL. I. L 
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Hogeworth near Eiseobftttel feQ upon him with 
axes and kOled him. It was supposed the 
Emperor Henry IV, angered at Eckbert's alliance 
with Rudolph of Suabia and Pope Gregory VII, 
set the murderers on. 

Augustus Ferdinand, son of Ferdinand Albert I, 
after having fought with the king of England in 
the Netherlands, and with Prince Eugene against 
the Turks, accompanies the Markgraf of Baden in 
his campaigns of the year 1 704, and upon being 
told to storm the Schellenberg, near the town of 
Donauworth, he seizes the banner of Brunswick, 
calls upon his troops to follow him, rushes to the 
assaxdt, and falls, struck by a buUet in the left 
temple— at twenty-seven. 

In 1741, Prince Lewis Ernest was killed at the 
fight of Molvitz by the troops of his brother, 
Ferdinand, against whom he had rebelled 

In 1758, Frederick Francis, son of Ferdinand 
Albert II, was shot in the head by a cannon-ball at 
Hochkirchen — at twenty-six. 

In 1761, Albert Henry, son of Duke Charles, 
was shot in the neck in a skirmish between the 
Brunswick and French troops, and after a ten days' 
torture, died at nineteen. 

In 1770, William Adolph, son of the same 
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Duke Charles, died of violent inflammation of the 
lungs in the Russian camp of Oczakow, whither he 
had gone as a volunteer — ^at twenty-five. 

In 1785, Duke Maximilian Leopold was 
drowned in the Oder at the age of thirty-three. 
The town of Frankfort on the Oder was surprized 
by the rushing flood, and the fear of death by 
inundation drove the inhabitants to fly on all 
sides. The Duke, without a moment's hesitation, 
plunged into the stream, and set about the work of 
rescue. '* I am a man like the rest," said he to 
those who besought him to avoid endangering his 
life, " and other men's Uves must be cared for as 
well as mine." 

In 1816, we all know that Frederick William, 
Duke of Brunswick was shot at Quatrebras, but 
we do not perhaps all remember the particulars of 
his death or the causes of it. 

When Austria, in 1809, raised eagle against 
eagle, and recommenced '' onguibus et rostris," the 
fight against France, Frederick William of Bruns- 
wick was one of those who, with most energy, obeyed 
the call to arms of the Imperial House. He raised a 
small army at his own cost, and joined that of Aus- 
tria. After the defeat of Wagram, he refused to sign 
a peace, amongst the conditions of which he foresaw 

l2 
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would be the loss to himself of his hereditary 
domains, and at the head of his determined 
foDowers, he cut his way, sword in hand, from the 
frontiers of Bohemia to the mouth of the Weser, 
and after taking Halberstadt by storm, and chasing 
the enemy from before its walls, escaped a 
sovereign still -and free to the British shores. 
But he could not remain a voluntary exile while his 
country was suffering, and he returned to Germany, 
and even to Brunswick, but in disguise, and 
obliged to have recourse to all kinds of devices to 
elude the vigilance of an argus-eyed poUce. 

At length, the 28th of October, 1813, restored 
him to liberty and to action, the battle of Leipsic 
gave the signal for the war which immortalized 
Northern Germany and Prussia, under the name of 
the Freiheits Kriege, and Frederick William re- 
entered his good town of Brunswick for Christmas 
Day, amidst the shouts of joy of a population who 
adored him. Seventeen months later, his seat was 
empty in the halls of his fathers, and he filled his 
place in their tombs. 

On the morning of the 8th of May, 1815, he 
bade adieu to Brunswick, and on the evening of 
the 16th of June, an order came to him in 
Laecken, from the Duke of Wellington, to be 
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'' up and doing/' At mid-day, he was upon the 
field of battle, and fought manfully for six hours. 
At six o'clock, a rifleman's bullet struck him in the 
breast, passing first through his right hand. He 
fell, and dying, begged, like Sir Philip Sydney, for 
a glass of water — none could give it to him. 

And so he died, opposing to the last a deter- 
mined resistance to that tyranny which threatened 
all Europe, and of which so many have lost sight, 
in the blaze of the glory which surrounds it. 

Frederick William seems to me to have under- 
stood the genius of his race better than any one, 
for he had adopted, as his badge in battle, a death's 
head, surrounded by a serpent — Death and Eter- 
nity, and Eternity of Death: 

All men are bom to die, but the Brunswick 
Princes are bom far death ; and that damp vaxdt 
of the Blasius Dom, dimly lighted up, and smefl- 
ing of mould and dust, seems to me their proper 
presence-chamber. 

When Duke Rudolph Augustus, in the year 
1 690, had a particular grave dug for himself and 
his wife, it is related that the grave-diggers, at a 
certain depth, came to a flat stone, and asked the 
Prince whether it was to be taken up. " Not for 
worlds," was the reply ; " it covers, doubtless, 
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dome dead man, who had himself buried so deep 
in the earth, in order that he might never be dug 
up : leave him quiet." And directions were given, 
that when the Duke should be buried, his coffin 
should be ** very gently** let down upon this stone, 
and then covered over with earth. 

Take care ! let it be gently done ! — ^it might 
wake him ! 

Others care for the living, these people are 
tender of the dead : " Don't disturb him — ^he*s 
dead !" 

And then comes Burger, and gallops off round 
a churchyard by moonlight, stumbling against 
grave-stones and open graves ; and 

" Prithee leave in peace the dead/' 

says Lenore. 

Oh ! by all means, leave them in peace ; but, if 
you were to stay long in Brunswick, they would 
not leave you in peace, but you would find yourself 
worried by the worm-eaten tenants of these tombs, 
till you would be able to bear it no longer, and not 
even the pleasure of hearing Professor Griepenkerl 
read his Robespierre'*^^ would be capable of de- 

* Professor Griepenkerl is another Leipsicker Doctor, 
who travelled about last winter with a manuscript 
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livering you from the constant idea of being 
haunted. 

The only appearance I saw of anything not 
funereal in this " city of the dead/' was the hinter 
Char of the Cathedral, where busy hands have 
latterly been employed in scratching and scraping 
at the plaster which covered the ceiling and the 
walls. f%ures of all shapes and colours, bearing 
witness to the Byzantine school, are coming forth. 
Upon golden grounds, winged angels are fluttering, 
saints, virgins, and cherubim, are beginning to 
schimmem, and dazzle the eye with their blue, red, 
and green. Some are quite restored, and some 
only partially seen through the dusty veil of the 
envious plaster, as the spirit of more romantic 
ages through our own prosaic times. 

If you wish to know how old a house can be, 
I would advise you to consult Rimius* on the 

in his pocket, bearing the form of a drama, entitled 
** Robespierre " It was not quite red enough for the 
Rouges, but it displeased the mod^Ss, and after reading it 
in Brunswick and Wolfenbuttel, and some few more towns, 
he took it to Berlin, where it conld not creep into fame, 
spite of all its author's eflPorts. It produced its greatest 
e£Pect in Brunswick. 

* Bimiufl wrote an mfotto upon the History of the House 
of Brunswick, originally, if I am not mistaken, in English. 
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subject. He will enlighten you upon what genea- 
logy may be brought to. I know people who 
think it respectable to date from the first Cru- 
sade. — ^Ah ! bah ! names of yesterday. 

Some go so far as to find a connecting link 
with the reign of Charlemagne. — ^Nonsense ! 

Pharamond even is a joke : he was nothing, 
after all, but a condottiere, and is very modem. 
The learned Rimius begins by informing you, 
quite naturally, and as though there were in it 
nothing very extraordinary, that evidence of the 
existence of the ancestors of the Princes of Bruns- 
wick is to be found long before the birth of 
Christ. Under the Romans, they rejoiced in the 
name of Actii ; and Romulus raised a monument 
to one of this illustrious race ! They intermarried 
later with Julius Caesar's family, and the mother of 
Octavius Augustus was a maternal ancestress of 
the Guelphs. 

In modem times, to please Charlemagne, Witi- 
kind, the Saxon, another fore&ther, changed his 
black horse for the white one, which has ever since 
been borne upon the shield of Brunswick and 
Hanover; and the other day, Richard Coeur 
de Lion made a present to his brother-in-law, 
Heinrich der Lowe, of two out of the five 
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leopards he had caused to be embroidered on his 
banner. 

Plaisanterie apart, I think there is every reason 
for believing, that if not the most ancient and most 
illustrious in Europe, the race of Welf-Este, or 
Guelph, has no rival who surpasses it in these 
attributes. It is a race of warriors, from the 
great Markgrafin down to Frederick William ; 
and its Princes have as many high deeds blazoned 
in their annals as the proudest of those monarchs, 
who would make but a mouthful of all Brunswick 
put together. 

Some six or eight months ago, great was the 
anxiety in the neighbouring States to know what 
Duke William would do. Would he go over to 
Prussia? 

" He can't," said the Hanoverians ; " he will 
remain firm." 

But the King of Prussia came to hunt at 
Blankenburg, and the Duke of Brunswick went to 
Berlin ; and Duke William has entered into Prus- 
sia's military conventions, and the Hanoverians are 
very wroth. 

But why does not his Highness inhabit the 
palace of his capital? 

'' Oh ! because his faithful subjects tried also to 
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rebel, and made him make concessions to them; 
and he leaves them without a Court — tant pis 
pour etus" 

Now, I firmly believe that Duke Wilhelm hunts 
at Blankenburgy and stays away from his residence, 
because he is afraid of his ancestors of the Tod- 
tengrvbe. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



LEIPSIC. 



It was evening as we passed by Aschersleben, 
and the sun was setting. Such a sun-set ! the 
distant towers were literally swathed in gold, and 
ever, as the sky grew redder, the antique spires 
grew darker, until, at length, they rose like black 
giant masts upon a crinison sea. Upon that 
eminence to the right, grow some of the finest 
beeches in Germany, and, upon still summer even- 
ings, when you wander beneath their shade, you 
may hear the beU of the convent on the top of the 
hill, drop its sweet sounds into the lap of the 
passing wind, and remind good Christians of the 
Angelas. Here, amongst these peaceful solitudes, 
was closed one of the most stirring existences of 
our age : Marshal Knesebeck, the last of the 
comrades of the great Frederick, and the man to 
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whom perhaps the greatest share is owing, in the 
defeat of Napoleon, in the Russian campaign.* The 
ancient warrior sank to his last slumbers, beneath 
the shade of his broad beechen boughs, brave as 
was his master, pious as he was not, and simple as 
only a child, or an old soldier knows how to be. 
The name of Knesebeck is an honoured one in 
Prussia, as weQ they know who wear it. 

As you enter Magdeburg, you are frightened lest 
the cathedral should drop down upon, and crush you 
— it overhangs so immediately the line of the railway. 
Remembering Gothe's ballad, you look out for speci- 
mens of female beauty : 

*' Oh Magdebui^, the town 
Of Bach figdr maids and such fiur wives's renown." 

* In 1812, in the yerj commencement of Napoleon's pre- 
parations for the RoBsian campaign. Marshal Knesebeck took 
to studying the probabilities of the contest ; haying made up 
his mind upon the subject, he sallied forth to the King, map 
and calculations in hand. " Sire," said he, " the thing is as 
clear as day. The French wiU require such a given time for 
their movements — ^will arrive at such a given period ; if the 
Emperor Alexander will remain quiet and wait for them, they 
are inevitably lost. The Russian army must not stir, but 
await the enemy at home,** The King examined the calcula- 
tions of the veteran warrior, was instantly persuaded of their 
truth, and Marshal Knesebeck was despatched to St. Peters- 
burg, where, after a conference with the Emperor, his sug- 
gestions were acted upon, we all know with what success. 
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But the vestals and virgins who offer you oranges 
and beer, look to you as though they need have 
feared nothing even from Tilly*s devastating hordes. 

As we left Magdeburg, the moon was pillowing 
herself upon the waters of the Elbe, and a boat- 
man upon the banks of the river was singing : 

*• Where is the German's fatherland ?" 

I fell to dreaming of her who first woke all these 
songs in Germany, of her whose beauty and whose 
sufferings fired all the youth of Teutonia to resistance, 
and from whose tears sprang forth the tree of fi-ee- 
dom — of Louisa of Prussia. 

Magdeburg was her Calais, and of her it was 
said, as of Queen Mary, that, could her heart be 
seen, the name of Magdeburg would be found graven 
on it. 

Plains, uninterrupted, flat, monotonous, roll on 
before our eyes. Ever the same sombre immensity ; 
a dark, unbroken surface, covered by a dark un- 
clouded sky; not a hill on earth, not a star in 
Heaven, but the deep azure of the firmament 
tenanted only by the white moon, whose light seems 
but to make shadows darker. And so we pass by 
Anhalt and Halle, and so we come, at last, to 
Leipsic. 

" I must do honour to my excellent Leipsic/' 
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says one of Gothe's students in the ^ Faust -^ ''it 
is a little Paris, and knows how to make something 
out of a man.'' 

A " little Paris" is perhaps uti pen beaucovpt as 
our neighbours express it, but that Leipsic is a 
town perhaps unique in Germany is very certain, 
and it is better it should be so, for if there were 
many such places, it would be hard to say for whose 
advantage it might be. Mephistopheles, in the 
scene to which we have already alluded, gives the 
truest picture of the Leipsickers, in the following 
words: 

''Every day is a holiday; with small wit and 
less comfort, each one turns round in his narrow 
circle, like a young cat after its tail. When they 
have not got the head-ache, and that the host 
will go on giving credit, they are happy and 
at ease." 

This is Leipsic, the very kernel of the democratic nut, 
the capital of professor-ism (I must coin the word), and 
the head-quarters of Studentenwesen.* A town of 
books and Burschen^ of drinking-cellars and printing- 
presses, where the fumes of ill-directed, ill-digested 

* Studentenwesen is the abstract word for ** student's life,'* 
and could only be rendered by creating the word " student- 
ism." The German language is more than ever full of such 
terms. 
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knowledge, mingle with the fumes of beer and 
Rhenish wines, and together form a mass of steam, 
for which the safety-valve is not so very easy a thing 
to find. Though it is, after all, but vapour and 
smoke, still it condenses sometimes, and it may 
burst, as it has already done. 

If the broad streets and fine places, the open 
squares and handsome walks, but, above all, the 
spacious, well-planted Boulevards which surround 
it, may, in some degree, warrant the comparison 
of Leipsic with a diminutive Paris, there is something 
which far more gives it a point of resemblance with 
the godless dty of disorder — I mean the unruly 
spirits it contains. No sooner have you set your 
foot in Leipsic, than you fed you are in a different 
spedes of town firom those where you have latterly 
been. You may fed fi'ee, but you do not feel quiet. 
You are no longer in traditional Germany, you are 
in a centre of activity, commerce-— and strife. Polite- 
ness is banished here, the inn waiter is, as in 
America, a kind of "help^** and thinks himself 
your equaL If you happen to look into the Speise- 
saal for a newspaper (of which there are at least 
ten dozen lying about), you see the tables occupied 
by spectaded men, with pale faces and dirty hands, 
to each one of whom his neighbour says : '' Herr 
Doctor" 
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Go into the booksellers' shops, and the man 
behind the counter talks politics to you, as though 
you must in the natural course of things, be a 
radical. One of these worthies wanted to tempt me 
into buying a collection of portraits representing the 
Rebel Chiefs of the Hungarian insurrectioo. Somehow 
or other, the lithograph of Haynau had got amongst 
the rest ; and when the printseller saw this, he put 
on a look of indignation. ** What a damnable face !" 
said he, " is it not ?" 

The most interesting thing in Leipsic, after Auer- 
bach's Keller, is the printing establishment of 
M. Brockhaus. The proprietor himself was kind 
enough to do us the honours of it, and conduct us 
over every comer of his little world, for it is a world. 
Six or eight hundred men are employed in this vast 
establishment, where everything, from the labours of 
the foundry up to the costly binding of priceless 
books, is done that is necessary for the launching 
of these frail vessels upon the se^ of publicity. 
M. Brockhaus is a great man, and a patriarch, in his 
way ; and with his calm, quiet manner, and his pen 
behind his ear, has infinitely more to do than the 
Prime Minister of many a petty Prince. You go 
from room to room, and no heed is taken of you. 
Silent, intent, serious and pale, men by tens and 
twenties are at work, some bendmg over the metal 
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characters which are to dress words and clothe ideas, 
and of which he who arranges them cannot pause to 
seize the sense ; others, tearing the hot, reeking 
sheets from off the untiring roller of the press; 
whilst others, again, in fiar distant chambers, wipe 
from their brows the drops called forth by the heat 
of the blazing furnace, and all day long, hour after 
hour, listen to the blow of the hammer upon the 
anvil. 

But in all the several chambers of this endless 
building, on the sill of every casement that lets light 
into this human hive, is to be found the same witness 
of man's eternal love for something that he can watch 
over and take care of. In every window stand two 
or three pots of ivy, curiously trained ; sometimes 
made to twine its pliant tendrils round osier twigs, 
bent into rounds or ovals, or tied into the form of a 
miniature palisade ; but everywhere, in the midst of 
the oil and the iron, the fire and the grease, these 
green wreaths* of ivy gladden the eyes of the 
toilers. 

^' They like it so," said M. Brockhaus to us, as we 
remarked the circumstance. ^' It is company." 

Company! yes, there it is. Let man's toil be 
what it may, there is in him a yearning for some- 
thing out of himself y for what is not material ; and I 
know of few things more touching than this associa- 

VOL. I. M 
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tion of rude, hard labour with what is purely poetical 
and devoid of positive utility, this instinct which 
makes hard-working men seek for " company" in the 
mute verdure of an ivy plant. 

A Frenchman has as a companion a cat or a 
mouse, a dog or a weazel, it matters little which, so 
long as it has life. A German finds consolation and 
'^ company" in a plant ; which does not exactly prove 
one to be better or gentler of spirit, but simply more 
unreal than the other. 

Half of these men in M. Brockhaus's ateliers 
were, I have no doubt, in the fight put down by 
Prince John of Saxony, in 1846, and most of them 
probably know by heart the incendiary verses written 
by Freiligrath upon that occasion,* but that does not 
prevent them from finding enjoyment in long walks 
through the fields, or from listening enraptured to a 
melody of Weber's. They arc unreal and fantastical, 
voila tout. 



^ M. Brockhaus, at the time of these riots, could not 
maintaiu order amongst his men : *' They are all possessed," 
said he, in despair, to the gentleman who inhabited the house 
opposite to his ; "I can do no more with them — for Heaven's 
sake do you try !" That the trial was attended with some 
success will scarcely be wondered at, when I state that the 
opposite neighbour was M. von der Pfordtcn, now Prime 
Minister of Bavaria, a man of most impressive eloquence. 
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Want of practicalness, that is the curse of the 
Northern Germans ; and it is so in-born in them 
that it finds its place in all they do. Some show it 
in one way, some in another. Some conspire against 
the State, and read Klopstock, or cultivate cabbages ; 
others talk of overthrowing monarchy, who could not 
give up their taverns and pipes ; whilst others, again, 
are music- or painting-mad, and would miss three 
quarters of the preliminary meetings necessary to the 
concoction of a serious conspiracy, sooner than be 
absent from the circle of some choice spirits who 
should assemble to play quartettes, or draw figures in 
charcoal. The Kiinstlerwesen^ is as deep-rooted in 
these towns as the Studentenwesen ; and in this 
want of practicalness lies precisely that which has 
prevented the revolts of Northern Germany from 
becoming revolutions. 

The Badeners were not practical either ; but the 
particular proof of their political incapacity lay in the 
wildness of the theories they had adopted, and not in 
any want of method in their prosecution of those 
theories. They are equally unreal with the others, 
but they have fewer subjects of distraction ; they are 
far less convivial, and a degree more brutal. The 

* Artistical life, the same word as studenienwesen, and 
could only be rendered by ariistism, as the other by stu^ 
dentism, 

M 2 
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Northern German derives his unpractical spirit from 
two causes: schwarmerei and liederlichkeit. The 
first is a kind of dreaminess, which, allied to genius, 
produces Jean Paul, but which, muddying and con- 
fusing an ordinary brain, unfits for all healthy action. 
The second is a morbid love for pleasure of every 
kind, for pleasure without el^ance, for the pleasure 
which degrades. ** Such a one is a liederlicker 
Kerl" is a phrase often used in Germany ; for, alas ! 
the thing too often exists. A liederlicher Kerl means 
a being in whom there is neither solidity nor cohe- 
rence ; a being without weight, and in whom nothing 
hangs together, if I may so term it. He knows 
a little of many things, and holds forth upon all; 
and does a little of everythbg, except his duty, of 
which he never thinks.* 

Now, even as the Sckwarmer^ when a man of 
genius becomes Jean Paul, so give the liederlicher' 
Kerl genius, and you have Hoffmann. The Leip- 
sicker is divided between these two; and I must 
be just and say, that the better of the two, the 
dreamer, is oftenest to be foimd in the lower dass ; 
whilst the student takes the other part largely upon 
himself. 

* Herein ties the difference between the Northern German, 
and the Austrian, whose mainspring in everything be does is 
tbe feeling of duty alone. 
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If any of my readers have present to their minds 
SchiOer's play of * The Robbers/ and will recollect 
the mass of heterogeneous nonsense that the great 
dramatist has put into the mouth of the vain, selt- 
sufBcient, and muddle-brained Spiegelberg, he wiU 
have a tolerable idea of what the Leipsicker student 
is in action. He may build barricades, may mount 
upon them with loaded gun and slouched cap ; but 
the mischief he can do, in the long run, is not great, 
if the authority he seeks to overthrow be but firm ; 
for, unruly though he be, and ready for a row, the 
Leipsicker student is before all, above all, and always — 
avanty pendant y et apres — a liederlicher KerL* 

This is one of the things which distinguish Leipsic 
from the other commercial cities of Germany. In 
Frankfort, banking is the great business of the day — 
money getting and making; in Hamburg and 
Bremen, people are merchants, and think of their 
** argosies^* out at sea; in Heidelberg and Bonn, 
and certain other Universities of Germany, on the 
other hand, learning is the only ostensible occupation ; 
and these towns are, most of them, moth-eaten by 
ennuiy and only enlivened by the pranks and oddities of 
the students, whose special purpose in life it is to 
hoax and torment the Philister.f But in Leipsic 

* I believe the proper translation would be ''a loose fish,^^ 
1 1 really know of no translation of the word, but it is, I 
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alone, do you meet with that union of learning and 
commerce, which turns it into such a hot-bed of un- 
quietness ; and remark, that its very commerce is of 
the most dangerous description — the commerce of 
books. 

Do not imagine, reader, that I belong to tliat dass 
of obscurantists who believe that knowledge is a 
dangerous thing, or that it is bad for our weak intel- 
lectual vision to let in too much light. No ! but I 
do believe in useful and in pernicious knowledge ; but 
whilst I would have the light of the sun pour in 
in torrents, I would shut out the glare of the gas- 
lamp : these nighUlights are sorry things. 

Those who know what are the two-thirds of the 
works, especially political pamphlets and brochures, 
printed all the year round iu Leipsic, and what is the 
general spirit of the book-selling genus, will, I think, 
agree with me, that it is to be r^etted that sueh 
poison should be of such easy access to a community 
so corrupt, and so ready for moral suicide — a com- 
munity of madmen, who, when Schiller wrote his 
* Robbers,' took to the highway ; deeming it sublime 
to imitate Karl Moor, and who are neither changed 
nor ameliorated since then. 

think, now-a-days, so familiar in the original, that it needs no 
translation; the French word "bourgeois,^' used in a dis> 
paraging sense, perhaps renders best its meaning. 
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Leipsic, as we all know, belongs, officially and ter- 
ritorially, to Saxony ; but as to the inhabitant of this 
city being a Saxon, that is quite another matter. 
He is a Leipsicker — ^nothing more, and nothing else ; 
and if he belongs to anything, belongs far more to 
the quartier Latin of his prototype, Paris, than 
to any Crown in Europe. Auerbach's Keller* is 
his Parliament House; and the wine-stained table, 
of no matter what Kneipe^ the throne whereon sits 
his king. This is a word as difficult to render com- 
prehensible as that of Liederlich ; and I am sorry to 
have to explain it, for it is the ugly name of an ugly 
thing ; but a liederlicher Kerl, without a Kneipe^ 
would be a lobster without its shell. A Kneipe is 
not only a tavern, it is a " hole ;" a cellar, in large 
cities ; in villages, a hedge-side inn ; the resort of the 
low-minded, weak-spirited, debauched ; the spot where 
the flicker of noisome lamps is reddest, the smoke 
of the Meerschaum most dense, and where ribald 
songs are trolled forth in the huskiest and most 
broken tones ; the preparatory school for the hospital, 
the workhouse, and the lunatic asylum. 

The Kneipe has been at the bottom of many 
things in Germany; and it is to its enervating in- 

* The wine-cellar where is laid the famous scene of the 
students in Gothe's *' Faust:' 
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fluence that is mainly due that want of resolution 
in the hour of danger, which caused a very famous 
general officer to say to us one day : 

" At any rate, there was some honour to be 
gained in taking the Parisian barricades in the June 
insurrection; whereas, upon all those we took, we 
found litde else save red caps/' 

Between a printer's devil and a student, you have 
the great portion of the population of Leipsic ; and 
of the two, it is the latter who is by far the most 
addicted to the £he^e— consequently by far the 
least dangerous of the two. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE FICHTEL6EBIR6E — AND HOP. 

From Leipsic to the Bavarian frontier, you cut 
through the very middle of the several Saxonies, 
leaving Saxe-Royal upon your left, and Saxe-Ducal 
upon your right hand. This is, however, far more a 
journey through Jean Paul than through any par- 
ticular realm or country. The memory of him is 
awakened at every step, and the name of each 
railway-station calls up some creation of the 
wondrous enchanter whom, to understand and 
admire, one must first love. Zwickau, Wolkenstein, 
Alexandersbad, Franzensbrunn, Marienberg, Anna- 
berg, Schneebei^ ! All these are places he has 
immortalized, and places where his own life was 
spent, for Jean Paul is of all great poets, perhaps, the 
one who has contrived to put the smaUest distance of 
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space between his cradle and his coffin ; his sphere of 
action was confined to a very limited number of 
square miles, and it was an event for him to go from 
Hof to Baireuth, and yet he was somehow or other 
always on the road, always wandering. 

Who has forgotten his journey from Hof to 
Baireuth whilst engaged upon writing the preface to 
the second edition of Quintus Fixlein? "From 
Hof to Baireuth," says he, " a mere nothing — three 
relais de poste only — " and he begins to compose his 
preface ; but a caliche whirls by upon the dusty road, 
and he catches sight of a female form. He re- 
cognizes a young betrothed bride of the name of 
Pauline, and the preface is put aside for the re* 
flections with which her approadiing marriage 
inspires him. At last, the woods close over the 
rapidly rolling vehicle, and Jean Paul is alone upon 
the chaussee. The preface begins again, but now 
the sun rises behind him, and he hastily puts into his 
deepest pocket, paper, pens, and all the materials for 
writing, exclaiming : 

" Before this illumination of the eternal theatre, 
full of self-acting orchestras and decorations, how 
miserably discoloured and dim seem to me the 
farthing rushlight critics and those phosphorescent 
animals, the authors ! I have often tried, in presence 
of this cciisclcss exhibition of nature's painting- 
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galleries, to think of the printer's tail-pieces, and 
Spalia^ but I never could nnanage it, unless some- 
times in mid-day — never on the contrary in the 
morning or the evening. For, in morning and 
evening, and much more in youth and age (life's 
morn and eve) man raises his earthy head, full of 
dreams and strong fancies, to the tranquil heavens, 
and gazes at them fbcedly and longs — and longs ! 
whilst, on the contrary, in the hot middle of life and 
of the day, his sweat-dropping brow bends towards 
the earth and towards her tubercles and truffles- 
Just as the middle strata of a playing-card is formed 
but of macule^ whilst the two extremes are of fine 
paper, or just as we see the rainbow spring either from 
the east or west, from the couch of night or morning, 
never from the southern quarters of mid-day." 

When one sees the beauties of the countries in 
which the poet lived, one can understand the com- 
parative contempt he may have felt for the works of 
man. 

Prom Reichenbach to Plauen, you leave the rail- 
road and cross the Fichtelgebirge in carriages, and 
here you feast your eyes upon one of the last of that 
rapidly-vanishing race, the postillions of Germany, 
and you listen with melancholy regret to the sound 
of his horn, which will soon cease to awaken the echo 
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of the woods. Ah, me ! what is the meaning now 
of Schubert's melody ? it has none. 



« 



Von der Strassen her ein Posthom klingt.*' 



Alas ! the streets are mute, and pavements no 
longer resound, and maidens' hearts no longer flutter 
at the clatter of hoofs, and the dang of the horn. 

How the woods spread out on all sides, how they 
fill the valleys, how they cover the hills ! see, what 
untrodden paths lead into the forest depths, and then 
what soUtaiy streams! one fancies one is the first to 
have heard their silver song. Yonder, plunging its 
oak-crowned crest into the golden flood where the 
sun sinks down far, far away, is the Bdhmerwald. 
This, this at least, is historical, nay, more, — ^tra- 
ditional, legendary Germany. Thank heaven 1 there 
is no railroad. 

The wind rose with the moon, and when we 
were once fairly upon the highest ridge of the 
Fichtelgebirge, the tall pine-trees, whence it derives 
its name, began to wave their arms, and mow, and 
creak out to us a hoarse Gluck zu^^ as we went 
gallopping by. Pure, pale, and brilliant hung '^ Dian's 

* The cuBtomary salutation to a huntsman, or indeed any 
one setting out upon sylvan sport. 
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fair orb*' over the black-wooded heights, and ever 
and anon the forest gave plaee to the heath, and 
vast tracks of land stretched out before us, barren 
and bare, untenanted and undad by aught save 
feded heather ; here and there the long, dark 
shadow of a solitary pine lies upon the silvered 
surface, or you may catch the reflection of the moon's 
rays in one of the forest-pools that tender their un- 
drunk waters to the waste. 

Then comes the deep roar of a rushing flood, 
the hollow resonance of a bridge beneath the horses* 
feet, the spark-spitting of an angry pavement, and 
the blast of the postillion's horn. 

This is Flauen — encore Jean Paul ! 

Here recommences the railroad, and the woods, 
and the heath, and the tall pines, and the forest- 
pools ; but there is something more fantastical in 
our way of rushing by them. Flights of wild ravens 
whirl, cawing, round gaunt trees, and are as yet 
too well used to their secular solitudes to be seared 
by the rampant engine. On we go, screaming, 
whistling, panting, groaning, tearing up the very 
ground we tread on, and throwing a liuid, blood-red 
glare across the woodland wilds, that starlight and 
moonlight became so well. 

As we stopped at one station, in the very midst of 
a forest glade, the outlines of a strange form caught 
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my eye ; it stood at the edge of a piece of water, and 
against the pure back-ground of the sky, I discerned 
a stag — ^a magnificent, a ten-antlcred one, at least, 
just such a one as the Knight of Snowdoun pursued 
upon his " gallant grey." The creature raised its 
head royally, snuffed the gale, looked surprised, but 
more offended, as well it might. At the first signal 
it started, its elegant limbs trembled, and the impression 
of fear wrinkled its spotted hide, as the sudden 
breath of the wind curls water ; but it turned, and 
faced its enemy proudly; then came more hideous 
noises — ^a bell, a gong, a whistle, and then a cloud of 
fire flew crackling through the smoke ; we started, 
and as our onward impetus was given, I saw the 
graceful tenant of the wilds flying, at full speed, 
towards his lair ; a fit image of the spirit of sylvan 
solitude which will fly too, now that its poetry has 
been profaned. 

Those of my readers who have not an intimate 
acquaintance with Jean Paul are probably not aware 
that a town called Hof exists, and I cannot, for their 
sakes, wish that their knowledge of it should become 
more extensive. 

The night, though fine, was cold, and a sharp 
wind rushed through the wide passages and long 
galleries of the Brandenburg er Haus, the classical 
hostelry of Hof. We were begged to wait in the 
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dining-hall, whilst apartments could be prepared. A 
pretty place it was, in truth, and more than half-filled 
by the officials of the town, the Beamters, who came 
to devour their portion of greasy goose and drink 
their tankard of muddy-looking beer. 

Beer I ay, that was the subject of discoiu*se. In 
Cologne, their talk was of horseflesh ; here, it was of 
beer! They were a knot of subaltern employes, 
and the few phrases I caught were : 

" He drank seven measures !" 

" I only drank three." 

" I tell you, he drank seven." 

" I can drink twenty !" 

" You are renowning it.'' 

" I have not renommirt" 

And so on for a German quart d'heure, meaning 
three^quvLTters by all other European clocks. 

There are parts of Germany in which your nightly 
repose is committed to two feather-beds, between 
which you are expected to place yourself. Now, 
against this process I resolutely rebelled, and insisted 
upon a conference with the chambermaid, to whom 
our man-servant was administering the most earnest 
recommendations about calling us betimes — in French ! 

" I can't sleep in a bed made after that fashion ?" 
observed I, 

" Wie beliebt ?" said the astonished soubrette. 
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And when I had contrived to make her understand, 
as T thought, she only disappeared to return loaded 
with pillows, bolsters, blankets, and sundry other 
coverings, that looked like hearth-rugs sown up 
in brown hoUand. 

" There !" said she, triumphantly. 

'* It won't do," said I ; and the woman looked 
aghast. 

She being, however, well-disposed, and of an 
evidently inventive genius, after some serious reflec- 
tion, exclaimed: 

'^ Suppose then," and the supposition seemed to be 
a desperate one ; " suppose I were to bring you a 
sheet !" 

" Two," said I ; " it is what I have been clamour- 
ing for this hour." 

And, after a considerable lapse of time, I obtained 
what in most countries is regarded as the necessary 
component part of a bed, but what, in some parts of 
Germany, passes for such a superfluity, that you are 
actually not understood when you ask for it. 

" Hamlet," played with " the part of Hamlet left 
out," or an omelette made without eggs, are the only 
things I know of, that can compare with these curious 
Saxon couches. 

Day had not yet dawned, when the ruthless rail- 
road called us from our slumbers. The deep-mouthed 
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beU of the principal church of Hof, whose two great 
termers looked as though they would walk in at our 
windows, struck five. It was a ghostly hoiu*, and in 
the wide street, on whose rough pavement the night 
damps were not yet dry, even the fountains were de- 
serted. 

None who have not inhabited the smaller towns of 
Germany, can know how profound is the sense of 
desolation that surrounds a solitary well — a Brunn — 
without Lieschen, and Gretchen, and their pitchers ! 

Then, to add to the ghosdiness of the scene, down 
came a drizzling rain ; but hsul, rain, or storm, stop 
no railroads; so we soon whirled away towards 
Nuremberg, leaving Hof far behind us, with its deep- 
toned bell, its silent wells, and its memories of Jean 
Paul. 

The rain leaves off, then begins agsdn ; then clouds 
of fog roll down, and wrap us round so densely, that 
the very cry of the engine is muffled like a funeral 
drum. Then come broad gleams of light, and we 
can see that the silver filagree of the hoar-fi-ost has 
crystallized the dew on every leaf. We pass over 
high hills, where wooded valleys lie beneath; and 
through vast hunting-grounds as boundless as those 
of the " Far West.'" Fir woods show dark in the 
distance, and pendant pallid birchen boughs bend 
lovingly from their white stems over the ragged face 
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of the broad noroors. Clouds hang over aU the hills, 
but ever and anon the wind chases them, and a 
roseate hue spreads over the frosty fields, the reflec- 
tion of the light which is about to break. A yeUow 
ray falls upon the stream at the bottom of yon valley; 
the greensward looks forth brightly from beneath its 
icy covering ; the horizon glows, the air melts, and from 
a bath of incandescent fire, from an ocean of molten 
gold, bursts forth the uprising sun. The lowering 
clouds retreat before his presence, vanquished, as it 
were, and humbled ; the swept heavens are blue and 
dear, bright as in early May; and as the ^ivious 
frost looses its hold, and veil after veil &lls dripping 
off, lovely nature stands confessed before the God of 
day, like foam-begot Aphrodite. 

Upon every height now there is a castle, upon 
every crag a convent, upon every fell a fortress. 

Bambei^ 1 does not that tempt you ? No, I am 
afiraid of the Wittelsbacher ; but let me remind you 
of the tale, that you may know why those dark 
towers mislike me. 

Otho, Count Palatine of Bavaria, and on the 
Rhine, asked Philip of Swabia for the hand of 
his daughter Beatrice. The Emperor promised 
it should be so, and broke his word. The Princess 
was betrothed to Wenzel of Bohemia, son of King 
Othmar. Some say the rude Pfisdzgraf loved Philip's 
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fair child ; be that as it may, he asked her father 
for a letter for the Duke of Silesia, to whose court 
he resolved to betake himself Before his &ce a 
letter was written, such as one of the bravest warriors 
of his time might have been proud to deliver ; but 
behind his back another was penned, and the writing 
he carried to the Silesian Duke was such as should 
threaten his liberty, nay, even his life ! 

The villany was discovered, and Otho planned 
revenge. He arrived in Bamberg. The Emperor 
was sick, and his physicians had recourse to blood- 
letting : 

" More must be let still," said darkly Otho ; and, 
with his sword drawn, he entered Philip's chamber. 

" The Emperor," says an old chronicler, " begged 
him to sheathe his sword, since a royal bed-chamber 
was no fitting place for such rude toys. Otho 
replied that it was the most fitting place, the place 
where falsehood and treachery might be punished 
as they deserved, and therewith he plunged his 
sword up to the hilt in the Emperor's body." 

I have almost the same feeling about Bamberg 
that I have about a certain closet at Holyrood, and 
a certain gallery at Fontainebleau, where, in one, 
the name of Rizzio, and in the other that of 
Monaldeschi whisper to you out of the very 
walls. 

N 2 
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But, ere you have had time to forget the rash 
deed of the subject against the Emperor, the 
phantom of the empire itself rises up before you 
in the form of Othmar's frowning keep— 

The Kaiserburg of Nuremberg ! there it stands, 
with its huge round towers, the home of the 
Emperors — a glorious old fastness — meet eyrie for 
such an eagle. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



NUREMBERG. 



This is again a town completely sui generis — as 
little Bavarian as Leipsick is Saxon. It is, however, 
of a totally different species from the latter, and may, 
indeed, be called its antipodes. It is as still as 
Leipsick is stirring, as old-fashioned and quaint as 
the other is self-sufficient and greedy of novelty, and, 
above all, as orderly and well-behaved as the home of 
Brander and Frosch,* is unruly and turbident. Even 
when the price of beer is raised, it fails to produce a 
row in Nuremberg ; and during all the bouleverse- 
ments of the year '48, it woidd have been ashamed 
to let a paving-stone be disturbed. Some of its 
inhabitants think this is owing to the fact of no 
Jews being permitted to reside in the town; they 
have a town of their own dose by, and Fiirth is the 

* The students of the Faust, 
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Ghetto of this part of the country. The Nurem- 
bergers are essentially what is termed " well to do ;" 
they are industrious, rich, and still attached as ever 
to their patriarchal habits. Foreigners rarely stay 
more than a day or two in this curious city, and the 
fact of a stranger ever having fixed his abode in it, 
or penetrated into the close circles of its society, is 
altogether unheard of. No English family ever 
pitched its tent within these walls, where what are 
commonly denominated gaieties are imknown. As 
to establishing anything like an intimacy, or even 
making an acquaintance based upon a mutual inter- 
change of civilities, with a Patrician of this sealed 
city, you might sooner dream of entering into the 
creme de la creme in Vienna, with no help save your 
visiting-card. 

In those odd, funny-looking old houses, with each 
of them an emblem of some sort over their door, 
and each of them after that emblem, called like inns, 
the White Rose, or the Stork, or" the Idoriy or the 
Lamby or whatever it may be, there live on the staid, 
wealthy, and obscure descendants of families, who 
in their allies would require five hundred years of 
piu*e blood. Volkammers, Holzschuhers, Pirk- 
heimers, they are there still, the untitled patricians, 
whose uncoronetted shields cover the walls of every 
public building and every church. Burghers of 
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Nurembei^ ! it was a proud title. A free burgher 
of Nuremberg or Augsburg was as good |is a 
Count any day, and the Emperors were wont to pay 
loving attention to petitions, and even advice of their 
faithful Rathsherm.* Nuremberg was said to be 
the brightest jewel in the Imperial Crown; and 
when one de^ all that adorns the fair city, one is 
inclined to agree to the denomination. 

If Cologne is the Venice, Nuremberg is the Flo- 
rence of Germany. Her artists, painters, sculptors, 
and architects, give to her, in the Teutonic corpora- 
tion, the same splendour that had in Italy the capital 
of the Medici. There is, too, between the rich 
merchants, and the men whose lives are devoted to art, 
the same sympathy which exists so seldom elsewhere. 
Florence, Genoa, and Venice, Augsburg and Nurem- 
berg, are perhaps the only places where this feeling 
has ever been manifiested in all its force. Between 
Lorenzo and the illustrious artists who surrounded 
him, the distance was hardly greater, and certainly 
the sympathy was not more sincere, than that which 
bound Diirer to ^Bibold Pirkheimer, or Peter 
Vischer to the head cf the House of Volkamm^. 

Nuremb^g does not look like a town in which to 

* The Ck)inmoii-coimciflor8. 
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live ; it is a kind of holiday city, and ought always, 
to TDf mind, to have its streets garlanded, tapestried, 
flower-strewn, and lined with fair faces, as they had used 
to be when Diets were convoked here, and Emperors 
made their entrance with triumphal magnificence. 

Whilst gazing at the Cathedral of Cologne, one 
feels all the might of the Empire, all its majesty 
and its sacredness, if I may use the word ; but it is 
an abstract idea that takes possession of you, whereas 
in Nuremberg you are impressed with the reality of 
the whole ; and the domestic relationship of the head 
of the State, in the middle ages, to his people, comes 
strikingly before you : it is a sort of family picture, 
and you feel as if you had penetrated into the fire- 
side intimacy of the imperial colossus, and seen the 
double-headed eagle itself in its dressing-gown and 
slippers. 

The very Burg^ the home of so many Emperors, 
and where the glorious Maximilian so well loved to 
dwell, is, as it were, symbolical of this deep, deep union 
between sovereign and subject. The granite of the 
rock, and that of the walls which rise upon it, are 
so inseparably bound together, that you can scarcely 
discern where one ceases, or where the other begins ; 
the feudal fastness swells from out the parent stone ; 
the rock that has always been, as the Germans 
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express it, {der Vr-alter Fels^) even as the Empire 
grew from out the land, and made but one with that 
from whence it rose* 

The Kaiserburg zu Numberg is the emblem of 
the Emperor's patriarchal sway — the Imperial power 
based upon the loyalty and love of the burgher and 
hand-worker, and upon the spirit of commerce, 
rightly understood; not grasping and corrupt, but 
liberal and just, and having for its chief aim the 
largest possible participation of all in the good things 
of the earth. 

The Emperor, around whom are grouped the 
fondest recollections of Nuremberg, and who seems 
best to personify the spirit of his age, was Max- 
imilian. His residence in Nuremberg was invariably 
marked by some largesse to the town, or some series 
of splendid fetes^ or some intelligent distinction con- 
ferred upon the votaries of science or art. If his 
grandfather, Charles V., picked up Titian's pencil, 
Maximilian paid in the person of Albert Durer, a no 
less striking homage to the majesty of art. 

He had honoured the great painter with a visit to 
his studio, and begged of him, in one of his unfinished 
paintings, to try the effect of an alteration he had 
suggested. The painting was a large one, and to 
reach the point in question, it was necessary to use a 
ladder. Diirer caused one to be brought, and 
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mounted upon it, crayon in hand. The Emperor 
made a sign to a nobleman of bis suite to hold the 
ladder, but the latter affected not to see. Maximilian 
stepped forward to perform himself an office, which of 
course then his whole entourage were eager to take 
upon themselves, and the Sovereign, as he retired, 
murmured distinctly : " Of every peasant I can make 
a Count, but of no Count can I make such a 
painter/' 

And now, how looks the royal Castle of Nurem- 
berg ? as a ruin, mouldering and crumbling ; and of 
the city it overlooks, one may safely say, that it is one 
of the few whence the soul went forth with the 
extinction of the Empire. It is an appanage of the 
Crown of Bavaria, and for many reasons the 
Bavarian Crown is the one most fitted to possess 
such a noble home of art. But all this is nominal ; 
Nuremberg is a Reichstadt^ even now, and cannot 
grow accustomed to the idea of being no l(mger part 
and portion of the Holy Roman Empire. For such 
towns the institution of the Empire was admirably 
adapted ; for they are not sufficiently considerate to 
become the permanent capitals of a state, and the 
head-quartcars of its policy, whilst they are too re- 
nowned not to occupy, from time to time, the first 
place, and be the headrquarters of its splendour. 

The chief activity of the Nurembergers, now-a- 
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days, is devoted to toy manufacturing. The Florence 
of other times is full of people who carve wee wooden 
men, and fabricate rats and mice to run alone; 
doll manufacturers, children's toy-creators. Oh, you 
little merry darlings, you diminutive race of pleasure 
lovers, what a paradise is not this for you ! and what 
do you not owe to the descendants of Adam Kraft 
and Veit Stoss 1 

One of the most curious and most interesting 
things in Nuremberg I take to be the toy-shops, and 
a couple of hours pass away like the half of one 
amidst the fantastic collection of Messrs. Roth und 
Ran — (Red and Rough;) the name is not very 
enticing, but the instant you set foot in the strange 
scene over which it hangs, you forget everything 
beyond the plaything universe around you. Here 
are dolls looking like live babies, dogs and cats that 
bark and purr, geese that cackle, lambs that skip, 
birds that fly, fish that swim, musical snuff-boxes 
that pky Beethoven's symphonies, bullfinches that 
.p™g%Au. o«^,r«d J^ ou. of goHea ^ ™i 
warble Rode's air with variations, regiments of 
soldiers, in all the different imiforms of the countless 
German States, and powdered coachmen driving 
caliches four in hand for all the world as though the 
shop-floor were Hyde Park. Then the imperceptible 
people in ivory, and the still more imperceptible 
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people in wood. And the Swiss viDages, where, from 
the Hausvater to the milk-pail, in each dwelling, 
everything is complete, and where the garden-railings 
and palissades look like lace ; and the little gothic 
niches, wherein stand the Holy Virgin and Child, 
and where, with the help of a magnifying-glass, you 
can discern the sweet smile upon the Child's half-parted 
lips. Puppenfabrikanten ! — tant que vous voudrez 
— ^but these same doU-makers descend from Albert 
Durer. Whence else think you they could gain this 
mastery over matter, this delicacy in the handling 
of wood and ivory ? 

Peter Vischer sculptured the Apostles, Schonhofer 
carved the wondrous figures upon the foxmtain in the 
market-place, and their descendants cut and chisel 
wooden Nusszknackern three inches high.* 

The glory of Nm-emberg is commonly said to be 
Albert Diirer, and it is so, but, at the same time, it 
is not him alone ; and in the many chosen spirits, in 
the many noble artists by whom he was surrounded, 
lies the claim of Nuremberg to be entitled the 
German Florence. 

In the middle of the Church of Saint Sebaldus, 
itself a beautiful specimen of architecture, stands 



* A Nussknacker is literally a nut-cracker ; but it means 
likewise a little fantastic elf, a kind of diminutive goblin. 
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the celebrated tomb of the saint; a silver coffin 
endosed in a miniature chapel of bronze. On one 
side is this inscription : 

" Peter Viscber, Burgher of Nuremberg^ executed this 
work, with the help of his sons. Erected to the glory of God 
the Almighty, and in honour of Saint Sebaldus, it has been 
paid for by the contributions of pious people." 

No less pious was the Master who raised the monu- 
ment, the beauty of which so many future ages have 
admired ; and it is as well to remind the host of 
merely curious travellers that works like these are not 
only works of art, but works of faith also. Where 
think you, if not in his profound fidth, he got the 
art re(][iiisite to image forth those twelve Apostles ? 
When strangers visited the home of Peter Vischer, 
chance was but they found the women of his house- 
hold singing hymns over their spinning-wheels, and 
that, upon penetrating into the foundry, they would 
find the master and his stalwart sons commenting 
upon the beauties of some passage in the Gospel, 
whilst watching the progress of some masterpiece. 

The talent and piety of the Nuremberger artists 
of the sixteenth century are only to be equalled by 
their innate modesty. A story is told of a traveller 
having passed the evening in company with Peter 
Vischer, Adam Krafft, and Sebastian Lindenast, and 
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who, upon taking leave, begged each one to write his 
name upon a design, of which each had made him a 
parting present. All looked surprised : 

" We are working-mjasters, not writing-masters," 
said all three at once. " With the pen we have but 
small acquaintance." 

Each, however, devised a means of signing his 
name after a fiishion ; one drew a fish (this was 
Vischer), another, a branch of a flowering tree (in 
German, BUUhenast, Ldndenast's name meaning 
branch of Lime), and Krafft drew the image of his 
name. Strength^ in the form of a Herculean Atlas 
carrying the globe upon his shoulders.* Here was 
the distinctive character of nearly all the artists of 
the early German school — modesty, and the sim- 
plicity of children. It is a character — ^to their 
infinite honour be it said — ^it is a character they 
have not lost, and I could name many of those 
whom kings honour with their fiiendship, and whose 
genius is vaunted in the four quarters of the world, 
and who are as unpretending now as were their pre- 
decessors of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

No less &mous than Peter Vischer, the founder, or 
' Brazier* as he was commonly called, was Adam 
Krafffcy the stone-cutter (we should call him, in om* 

* Taken from a MS. of the sixteenth century. 
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daySy statuary !) In the Cathedral Church of St. 
Lawrence, I defy you to take your eyes from the 
Tabemade, or Sacraments HousCj as it is termed, 
which passes deservedly for his master-piece.* Against 
a pillar, to the right of the high altar, you see the 
white wonder rise, until its delicate proportions dimi- 
nish gradually, and its fair, aspiring lines seem to 
melt into air. Around the fairy oolunms, creeping 
plants fling their tendrils; and so exquisitely are 
they carved, that you would fency they shook in the 
passing wind. You are tempted to exclaim, ** This 
is not stone, it is wax !" so soft, so transparent, so 
aerid is the whole. These are not leaves and branches, 
cut in stone — they are branches and leaves petrified 
by nature's own process. 

The Tabemade is upwards of sixty feet high, and 

* In the Steimnettem of the Middle Ages is to be found the 
origin of Freemasonry. The stone-hewers formed a ckss be- 
tween the liberal arts and trade. They called themaelYes a 
brotherhood, and the statutes of their society were sanctioned 
by the Emperor himself. Their institutions were based upon 
a supposition of extraordinary force and patience. They had 
for their object the erection of gigantic edifices, built by the 
united efforts of all, and to be kept in preservation by all. 
Numberless apprentices, boys, young men and men of middle 
age, were established for these purposes in all the chief cities 
of Germany. The Grand Masters of these associations were 
in Cologne, Strasburg, Vienna, and Zurich, principally. 
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the ornamental portion of it rests upon a table» or 
small altar of marble, upon which opens the gilt 
lattice which hides from profime eyes the Holy Mys- 
tery upon which it closes. This tables with the 
entire superstructure resting upon it, is supported 
from beneath by three kneeling figures, bending be- 
neath its weight; these are the figures of Adam 
Krafft and his two apprentices : they are literally 
bent double, and in the faces of all three there is an 
expression of pain. But whilst in the two commoner 
natures this expression is a purely material one, in 
the master it has another character ; there are traces 
of sufi^ering upon his bare, broad brow, but it is the 
suffering attendant upon production, the pain inse- 
parable fi^m the intellectual birth, where art, as it 
was then, was a duty^ and the artist an object of 
respect to himself, on account of what he supposed to 
be his mission. 

Behind the choir of this Cathedral are the nine 
miraculous windows, the painted glass of which has 
no equal in Europe. Each one was presented to the 
Church by some wealthy Nuremberger, and at the 
bottom are represented the donor and his family, all 
kneeling, in a string. Of eight of these windows, 
one may say that each surpasses the other; but, 
between them all and the last, there is no possibility 
of comparison. '' Molten gold " is a term often used 
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to designate what is glowingly brilliant ; but here, one 
must think of molten jewels, before forming any idea 
of the splendour that awaits one. It is caUed the 
Jacob's Window. The genealogical tree of the 
Virgin has its root in Jacob's bosom, who lies sleep- 
ing upon the ground. Rising upwards, every branch 
bears, as it were, a large leaf, formed by a pane, 
whereon are depicted the various deeds of the descend- 
ants of Jacob, and ancestors of Mary. Emeralds, 
rubies, diamonds, sapphires, mix their variegated 
flames in one universal blaze ; and all the topazes of 
Brazil would scarce suflice to furnish the gorgeous 
golden flood which pours down from between the 
dark window-frames of the Cathedral choir of St. 
Lawrence. 

Perhaps, of all the masters of this famous city, 
none are more deeply interesting than the carver in 
wood, Veit Stoss. After having given forth count- 
less chef8-dC(Buvre^ in nearly all the countries of 
Europe ; having furnished to the Kings of Poland 
and Portugal beauties wherewith to adorn their capi- 
tals, Veit returned to Nuremberg, and agreed to give 
to his native town a crucifix for St. Sebaldus' 
Church. 

A strange ardour fired him to this work, and in his 
morning and nightly prayers, he entreated that 
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strength might be given him to accompUsh his task, 
even should no other effort of his hands ever succeed. 
The crucifix was finished, and every eye could seize 
its marvellous perfections, save that of him who made 
it — ^Veit Stoss was blind ! 

** What need I to complain ?" was he used to say, 
with touching simplicity ; " the crucifix was right ; 
it was the best work ever left my hands/' 

During many long years, Veit Stoss would come 
an infirm old man to the Church of Saint Sebaldus, 
unled, for he knew too well his road to need a guide, 
and climbing up the steps which the sacristan would 
set for him before the altar, he would pass his feeble 
hands over the limbs of the Redeemer, and feel that 
his last and best loved work was good. Veit died, 
dependant on the charity of his neighbours, for while 
his labours had gained him large requital, he had 
kept for himself but the absolutely needful, giving all 
the rest to the poor. 

Even Diirer himself, who was comparatively rich, 
lefl at his death but six thousand florins. There is a 
letter from the great painter extant, in which he 
assures a Frankforter citizen, by name Heller, who 
had ordered from him one of his most famous 
paintings on wood, that he is now quite persuaded 
the price given to him for his picture (three hundred 
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florins, rather more than sixty pounds) is a just one, 
for that he sees clearly he could not possibly have 
done it for less. 

This is the man to whom Raphael writes : " Your 
name has long been the object of my veneration," 
and to whom, at the end of his letter, he says : " In 
this drawing" — (a Madonna's head he had sent to 
Diirer by Thomas of Bologna) — "I do not know 
whether I have attained to the proper height ; I am 
almost afraid not ; but accept it, and never cease to 
love me as I love and honour you."* 

Amongst all the Italian painters, Diirer has most 
resemblance with Leonardo da Vinci. Both^ of an 
eminently handsome and imposing exterior, were 
devoted not alone to the study of one art, but of 
many, and both were distinguished theorists. Both 
took from time to time flights into the domain 
of poetry, and both were attracted towards archi- 
tecture. Leonardo's architectural studies are well 
known, and Diirer evinced his capabilities for this 
art, not alone in plans for palaces and castles, but in 
his treatise upon fortification. Both were incessantly 
pre-occupied with the study of perspective, and whilst 
Diirer gave forth an elaborate work upon horse- 
painting, Leonardo also composed one upon the 

* To be found in Heller's Journey to Nuremberg. Heller 
lived in the sixteenth century. 
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anatomy of the horse. In his earlier style, too, the 
Florentine has much which reminds one of the 
Nuremberger; the tall slight forms, thin faces, and 
long golden hair of his saints, and the somewhat 
primitive manner of his composition often bear 
witness to the same source of inspiration as Diirer. 
There is a little degree of hardness in the outline, a 
tendency to the red-brown tints in the coloimng, and 
the draperies are often slightly stiff. One was the 
friend of Maximilian who ennobled him, the other 
was the friend of Francis I, in whose arms he died. 

It is not niy intention to inflict upon you, dear and 
patient reader, any treatise or essay upon the Lower- 
Rhenish painters, nor to prove to you how the Venetian 
and Flemish schools are related to each other by the 
same system of colouring ; I will not lead you from 
the Byzantine to the early German, nor through 
Wilhelm of Cologne to Martin of Culmbach, Johann 
von Eyck, who first substituted back-grounds of his 
own invention for the uniform gold-grounds ;* 
Holbein, Rembrandt, and all the host of great 
painters who illustrated Southern Germany and the 
Netherlands during the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. All this I will spare you, but I wish, for 

* Johann yon Eyck first invented the mixing of colours 
with oil. Until his time, the oilj substance had only been 
put over the finished picture, to fix the colours. 
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your sake, I could lend you Prince Hussein's carpet, 
and transport you, for a few moments, into the 
picture-gallery opposite to Albert Diirer's house. 
How the Alt'Deutsche school is represented; and 
with what a priceless dower of artistical treasures it 
has enriched this once imperial city. 

How fair are those pure, pale-eyed virgins, those 
white-winged angels, those perspectivdess, bodiless 
saints upon their golden grounds. They come from 
the East, and date from a time when painting was a 
mysterious art, and to be devoted only to religious 
ends. 

There hangs, too, the most famous of Diirer's 
paintings — the matchless head of the divine Re- 
deemer, from which you cannot avert your looks 
when once they have dwelt upon it. It belonged to 
a private collection of the ex-King (Louis) of Bavaria ; 
and with the true artist-like feeling which char 
racterizes him, he gave it to the town of Nuremberg, 
saying, " Diirer was your glory, you have a right to 
his masterpiece." But were I to choose amongst 
the marvels of this magnificent collection, I 
would before all prefer that picture in the comer of 
the gallery, which in Holbein's manner (though not 
by him) pourtrays a father and his six sons. '^ Fami- 
lien Vater mit seine seeks Sohne" says the catalogue, 
and what a father! and what sons! The father 
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may be about fifty, and his sons between the ages of 
thirty and twenty. They are all dad in the grave, 
rich attire of patricians, but without anything 
denoting the military career ; yet methinks that in 
the eyes of the sons there is that which could meet 
danger proudly, whilst, if I mistake not, a scar upon 
the brow of the father tells of good service done to 
the Emperor. Brave boys ! how they seem to 
promise all that the parent has fulfilled, and how 
truth and uprightness are written on every feature 1 
These are, indeed, the patriarchs of modem times ; 
and when the lordly halls of Germany cradled many 
such sons, and sheltered the old age of many such 
sires, she was strong indeed, and might be excused 
for thinking as one of her princes said, '' that of 
all fortresses, the strongest was that of German 
Honour." 

But that Germany is gone by, and we are blessed 
with the " Deutsche VerwirrungJ'^ 

* Literally the German entanglement, a thing which has got 
ravelled. 
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CHAPTER X. 



MUNICH SOCIAL LIFE. 



Between Nuremberg and Munich there is exactly 
the same difference which exists between a natural 
flower and an artificial one; often the latter may 
surpass the former in beauty, but it is not alive, no 
sap vivifies it ; it lasts longer, but for your admiring 
gaze it cannot thank you in perfimie, which is its 
language ; it is excluded from reality, from positive, 
present being, and does not, as it were, commune 
with you; it is lifeless, and yet not dead — (the thing 
is possible, though the distinction be a nice one). 
Nuremberg is a museum, a remains, whereas Munich 
is an animate town. What the one now is, the 
other may perhaps be some day ; and whilst in the 
old Reichstadt, you admire the works of those who 
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are no more, in the capital of Bavaria you live 
amongst those whom you admire, and you fed that 
if to-day you delight in the creation of some master- 
spirit, to-morrow you can discourse with the master 
himself, and remount, led hy him, to the soxirces of 
his own inspiration. There is in this near approach 
to the inventor of what has charmed you (when the 
man and the artist are upon the same level) some- 
thing almost mysteriously delightful ; and the modern 
German creators have that in common with their 
forefathers, that they do not stand themselves one 
inch below what they create. But I shall have to 
return more fully to this subject in the next chapter. 
We will now leave for the living blossom, Munich, 
the dried flower, Nuremberg, hardly regretting, 
though still impressed by 

'* The rapture of repose that's there." 

Directly you begin to enter the more southern 
part of the country, you are struck by the increasing 
beauty of the female portion of the population. At 
Nuremberg, this commences, and the faces that 
gleam from behind the white curtained bow-windows, 
and steal furtive glances in their little mirrors at the 
passers by in the street beneath, are worthy of the 
days when it is recorded that the noble youths of the 
empire found especial delight in the occasions which 
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brought the head of the State to this venerable city, 
" because of the great beauty of the damsels.'' 

Nor does it stand alone; but the farther you penetrate 
into Bavaria, the more you see the proprietors of pretty 
faces seek to set them off to advantage. At Harburg, 
at Donauworth, they cluster round the arriving 
trains, blonde, rosy, and rich in smiles, under the 
sable lace of their winged caps. It must be avowed, 
too, that their brothers and bridegrooms are meet 
companions for them, and look handsome enough 
in their broad hats and jackets overloaded with 
silver buttons. I suspect, if the truth were known, 
Father Danube, at Donauworth, divided originally 
into so many arms, that he might be able to embrace 
all these nymphs of his soil. 

In Augsburg, you begin to see the head-dresses 
of gold, those essentially Bavarian coiffures.* All 
is gold in Augsburg, and every market-place and 



* In Munich these head-dresses are, say the scandal- 
mongers, the cause of much that is no better than it should 
he. But if I state that eyery housemaid contriyes to become 
possessed of one of these treasures, that its price is often fifty 
florins, imd that her yearly wages rarely exceed that sum, I 
would haye it distinctly understood that I intend that state- 
ment to militate far less against the seyerity of the Bayarian 
housemaids, than in fayour of their inordinate passion for 
gold caps. 
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shop-window furnishes you with a living copy of 
the famous OoldschmieiPs Tbchterlein. It is said 
some people see objects of one particular colour, and 
in France it is common enough to say of a painter : 
" il voit gris!^ as the absurd would-be phOanthropical 
theories of a certain set of physiologists would per- 
suade them an assassin sees red ; but certain it is, 
that the Augsburgers see yellow^ and that the aspect 
of gold has fascinated them, as the learned in mag- 
netism say it is apt to do. Gold is at the bottom 
of their renown in history, and their very artists 
derive their inspiration from the precious metal. 

This love of the gorgeous and the splendid extends 
to the capital also. Out of Paris, I know of no place 
where luxury is so widely diffused as in Munich, or 
where the attributes and accessories of society are so 
magnificent. The Austrian, with his once enormous 
revenues, does not, and never did, let his wealth 
emanate from him in festivities. No ! he con- 
centrates it around himself and his immediate 
belongings. He, like ourselves in England, spends 
his riches largely, fills his ancestral halls with guests, 
keeps up colossal hunting establishments, is sur- 
rounded by a numberless household, promotes 
agriculture and farming, gives liberalljfy does a 
world of good, but does not treat society like Danae, 
and pour a golden shower over her shoulders. The 
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Hungarians (these are the two races of the continent, 
who have the greatest riches at command) quickly 
get through even the most countless hoards by play 
and a manner of life that recalls the habits of the 
very early ages of lincivilization ; and if one wanted 
to show the instinctive aversion of the Magyars from 
what we are used, in politer lands, to consider the 
progress of mental cultivation, it would suffice to 
give a sketch of the habitual existence of a Hungarian 
Duke of Devonshire or Duke of Rutland. 

The aristocracy of Munich, on the contrary, mani- 
fests, in its pleasures, the love of civilization carried 
almost to excess. Lordly, but elegant, lavish, but 
refined, there is an association of art with enjoyment 
that reminds one of the best days of Italy or 
Greece. 

It is particularly in their balls and fiStes that the 
Grand Seigneurs of Bavaria evince the undeniable 
superiority of their taste. The example, it is true, 
is set them by the Court, and the masques given 
from time to time at the Palace, by the Ex-King 
and Queen, were worthy to take their stand beside 
those of the Escurial or of the Louvre, in the times 
of the House of Valois. 

It can hardly be otherwise, will it be said, with 
such a palace, and the very splendour of the dwelling 
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itself invites to equal splendour in the adornment of 
those who enter its walls. It would take volumes 
to describe these walls alone. Those encasing the 
staircase, which imitates that of the Louvre, are of 
pale, sea-green marble, and look as though they were 
built of " one entire and perfect chrysolite," whilst 
in the salle des batailles you would take for 
hangings of brocade, the walls of polished crimson 
stone, glossy, even-coloured, and deep-tinted as 
though it were the produce of some Lyons' loom. 
There, where usually are hung draperies of satin or 
damask, you find sheets torn from the marble robe 
of rocks. It is a fairy palace, rich as the Church of 
the Scalzi, in Venice, where verd-antique, and lapis 
Uizuli ^ftre worked into fringed cloths, and replace 
tapestry.* 

Upon what falls the blaze of those massive 
chandeliers in the salle de bal ? Upon columns of 
delicate lilac hue, resembling blocks of amethyst; 
upon these, yes 1 but abo upon some of the fairest 
forms that ever escaped from nature's faultless 
fingers. 

* At the chnrcli in question there are apertures behind the 
high altar, where the marble has been so chiselled as to take 
the form of a fringed drapery thrown over the ledge of a 
wmdow. 
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Who is she, who, tall and statdy, 

" Walks in beauty like the night 
Of cloudless climes and starry skies ?" 

looking as though birth and beauty gave her a double 
right to homage ? Her brow is lo%, her eye dark, 
and round her diamond coronet her brown locks 
cluster, as though they loved the emblem of com- 
mand. Above all, observe the taper fingers of her 
hand, as she draws off her glove; and mark the 
exquisite nails, that seem made to open, Aurora-like, 
the gates of day. That is Caroline, Countess of 
Bassenheim,* a bom Princess of Wallerstein, one 
of Bavaria's first and noblest dames. 

Beside her stand two sisters, both fair, and one 
prettier, and more piquante than anything you can 
imagine. The slighter of the two is the Vicomtesse 
d' Almeida, lady of honour to the Duchess of Leuch- 
tenberg, and the fascinating countenance of the other 
is owned by the Baroness Gumpenberg; both are 
da\ighters to the ex-King's brother, Prince Charles. 

* The husband of the Princess Wallerstein belongs to one 
of the oldest families of the kingdom. In the twelfth cen- 
tury, when the Welfs were Dukes of Bavaria and Brunswick^ 
Count Waldbott of Bassenheim was the first Grand Master 

the Teutonic Order. 
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But once again the same name is given to another, 
and this time the bearer yields in nothing to her 
charming cousin. Mademoiselle de Gumpenberg 
resembles a water-nymph, and I should not be sur- 
prised if some day, beneath the groves of the Eng^ 
lische Oarten/^ the green waves of the Isar tried to 
allure her into their depths. 

But look upon her who is in the immediate vicinity 
of the court ; Juno was not more royal. There is 
about her a something that prevails, spite of all 
resistance. It is not alone the magic of beauty that 
constitutes her sway ; it is the beauty of a virtue, so 
excellent, that all recognize, and none fear it. Oh ! 
fair and gentle lady, how all the priceless jewels 
on thy bosom sink into worthlessness, when compared 
with the heart on which they rest, and how one 
thought of charity of thine outshines in lustre all 
the diamonds on thy brow ! 

Anna, Countess Arco-Valley, is a name that finds 
a loud echo in every breast, whence suffering has 
been chased by angel sympathy. The Countess 
Arco has the right, in virtue of her husband, to be 
received by the Queen of Bavaria, without kissing 
her Majesty's hand ; but the time will come when 

m 

* The Hyde Park of Munich. 
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this privilege will be forgotten, but when, in the tra* 
ditions of the poor, the name of Anna d'Arco will 
have legendary lustre.* 

I should not cease were I to tell all the names of 
those whose beauty dazzles you more than their 
diamonds. The latter, however, are magnificent; and 
I could cite more than one grande dame of Bavaria, 
whose jewels have a value of from one hundred to 
one hundred and fifty thousand pounds. Luxuiy 
has always been en Iionneur in Munich ; to convince 
yourself of the fact, you need only to go fix)m the 
New Palace to the old residence of the Electors, to 
what are called the Imperial chambers. I will not 
even stop to speak of the Reiche Kapelle^ as it is 
called, the Chapel of FicheSy wherein you absolutely 
end by being satiated with jeweQed wonders, and 
marvels due to the genius of Cellini, but will at 

* In the first years of the Countess Arco's marriage, the 
cholera raged in Munich. This noble and Christian lady 
immediately organized temporary hospitals, at her own cost, 
in most of the streets, and passed the greater portion of her 
days in ministering to the material wants of the yictims, or in 
consoling them with pious words. AU Munich remembers 
this with unalterable gratitude. One person only has for- 
gotten it — herself; and I am aware that I may, perhaps, be 
incurring her displeasure in recalling the circumstance here. 
But why unto virtues so modestly borne, should no{ a 
tribute be paid ? 
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once carry you into the apartments of the Emperor, 
Charles VII., the son of the Elector, Maximilian 
Emanuel, who disputed the rights of Maria Theresa 
to the Imperial crown. This is rococo^ such as 
you have never beheld. It is as though you had, 
with the philosopher's stone, turned everything into 
gold. From comers of the ceilings small golden 
figures bend down, and delicatdy-moulded legs hang 
over the cornices, and look as though they would 
give you a dainty kick ; whilst from other comers 
spring ships, sailing in seas of gold, and palm-trees 
raise their heads, and baskets of flowers are beset by 
birds and bees. In the dining-room are fancifully- 
shaped china stoves, with docks and fountains fitted 
into them (realizing a strange union of fire and 
water) and clocks and fountains are gilt. In other 
rooms there are chimney-pieces, and upon them 
monstrous jars of priceless china, or candelabra of 
gold again. Then there is the bed-room of the 
Emperor Charles, and the hangings of that couch 
and its covering, which is so heavy with gold, that 
you cannot lifl even a comer of it, cost 800,000 
florins,* and formed for ten years the constant em- 
ployment of seven people. When Napoleon slept in 
these imperial apartments, he caused his iron camp- 

* Somewhere about ^60,000. 
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bed to be brought to bim, and stretching himself 
upon it, " Laissons Charles VII. dormir en paix," 
said he, glancing at the gorgeous bed. Yet they are 
very deserted and very desolate, these chambers of 
state, and all the quaint devices of the walls and 
ceilings fail to take away the feeling of bneliness 
which they inspire. 

It is curious to observe the difference between the 
Saxon and French styles of rococo. The former is 
by far the more curious, though the latter be cer- 
tainly the more chaste of the two. The Saxon 
rococo takes its subjects in reality, and is by far 
more living than the French rocaillcy which delights 
almost exclusively in arabesques. It is seldom in 
any of the carvings of the times of Louis XIV. or 
Louis XV., you get beyond the imitation of a natural 
plant or flower — I do not remember a butterfly or a 
bird; whereas, in the Saxon rococo, not only 
animals and insects abound, but, as I have ssdd, 
human figures and constructions, objects such as 
arbours, ships, or even rustic buildings. It is 
strange that the nation which least delights in the 
purely picturesque, should be precisely the one to 
choose the reproduction of what has its origin at 
ferthest in the vegetable kingdom, whilst, on the 
contrary, the race which finds almost better com- 
panionship in things inanimate, than in creatures of 

VOL. I. p 
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the animal reign, literally gorges every space in wall, 
ceiling, and doorway, with its incessant imitations of 
what is most positive and real. I take the reason 
to lie in the innate falseness of rococo art itself, 
which drives him who would create, to create pre- 
cisely that which is most at variance with his own 
nature. It is an essentially false art — ^the offspring 
of an over excess of civilization — ^pretty, but 
monstrous. 

When you turn from the old to the new palace, 
you are relieved by the magnificent simplicity of the 
latter; and its cool marbles seem pleasant to your 
senses, so lately tired in following the rococo caprices 
of the chambers of Charles VII. 

Few things are more striking than the throne- 
room of the King's Schloss. It is of immense size 
and height, but whoUy unfurnished. Colxmms of 
white marble support on either side the gilded roof; 
and between each column is placed a statue, of 
colossal size, representing a member of the House 
of Bavaria. These statues are gilt, and the effect 
is not to be described, when upon the burnished 
limbs of these golden giants, the flames of the huge 
chandeliers cast their brilliant streams of light. The 
simplicity of this hall is one of its greatest merits. 
There need no seats, for One only has a right to be 
seated there. There needs no more than what is 
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there : a Throne — and gathered round it, those who 
have filled it best. 

It is no wonder that the Bavarian aristocracy is so 
lavish in its expenditure, and no wonder if in the 
houses of its leaders, splendour is the order of the 
day ; and if at their balls you dream that you are 
transported into some capital of what Italy once was. 
Magnificence and the traditions of magnificence are 
around them, and it can afford but small matter for 
astonishment, if the lovely ladies of Munich like to be, 
at least, as ^' golden gay" as the wooden nymphs who 
peer out of the ceilings of the Kaiser Zimmem. 



V 2 
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CHAPTER XL 

MUNICH — ART AND ARTISTS. 

When you approach Munich by the raSroad, the 
first object that meets your eye, is a colossal brazen 
handy which, terminating an uplifted arm, holds 
firmly grasped a huge wreath of oak and laurel, and, 
favoured by the gradations of perspective, seems to 
rise far above the towers and spires of the city, and 
by its lofty gesture, promise it protection. As you 
come nearer, you distinguish a brazen head; the 
profiled outiine of a face is drawn upon the sky, and 
you rub your eyes and think you are dreaming, and 
troubled by visions of Memnon and Theban sphinxes. 
But no 1 it i9 a head, and above the roofs of the 
houses you dearly see the twisted mass of hair that 
crowns it ; and the bright blue atmosphere lights up 
the thick luxuriance of the golden tresses that pour 
down the neck and back. 
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This is Schwanthaler's Bavaria. Without the 
pedestal upon which it is to be placed, the figure 
will attain to a height of more than eighty feet, and 
ten years' labour have already been expended 
upon it. 

I defy you to rest in Munich until you have made 
a nearer acquaintance with this Colossus of modem 
Europe, which somehow or other seems to you as 
though, if such were its pleasure, it could, by lowering 
its hand, carry off the Turk's-cap roof of the Frauen- 
kirche towers. (It is a marveUous pity it does not 
take it into its head so to do.) 

You drive to the foundry ; and upon entering a 
disorderly court-yard, shut in by loose palings, lo ! 
there is before you, half arisen irom the earth, this 
German deity, this genius of the nation — Bavaria I 
She certainly does not look, like Venice, 

*' Asea Gybele, fresh from ocean," 

but uncommonly like a genuine orthodox Cybele, 
fresh from earth. She is, as I have said, but half- 
arisen from her native element, and the parting 
embrace of terra mater clings fondly still around her 
Umbs. 

A crown of oak rests upon her brow ; a sheep's 
skin is thrown over her shoulders ; one hand is out- 
stretched, as I have mentioned, the other grasps the 
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hilt of a sword ; at her feet is to be seated a lion. 
The union of power with gentleness, of conscious 
force with feminine softness, is achieved to an extraor- 
dinary degree in Schwanthaler's matchless work. 
The bronze has really melted into flesh, and in that 
swelling metal breast you would swear, that '^ the 
milk of human kindness'' flows. On h^ noble brow 
sits proudly the proud oak^i emblem of her forest 
wealth, whilst the sword and the sheep's skin con- 
stitute an allusion to the times, wh^i the heroes of 
these lands were warriors and shepherds at onoe. 

*^ What energy of execution 1" said one of our 
companions. 

" Aeh ! dieses Weiehe !" * rejoined a German ; 
and he was right. 

'* Yes, but," I could not help adding, ** she ought 
to be called, not Bavaria, but Oermania. ^e is not, 
cannot be the representative of a part, but the symbol 
of a whole 1 The entire territory of Bavaria and 
SuaUa, and the Palatinate, put together, is not large 
enough to serve her as a base. She embodies an 
idea, figures, so to say, an abstraction. Now, the 
soil of Germany may be divided and subdivided into 
five hundred Principalities, if you choose ; but the 
idea of Germany is indivisible and entire. 

* " This softness." The French word moilesse is the only 
one which accurately renders weiehe. 
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Oermania, by the grace of Tacitus, is a whole ; 
and that, in despite of Schwarzbourg, and Schaum- 
bourg, and Biickebourg, and '' all " her '' little ones." 
There is but one spot where Schwanthaler's master- 
work would be at home, and that is on the spot 
where Varus' legions fell, where the Teutoburg once 
raised its lofty walls, and where the name of Arminius 
died away in that of Herman — the birth-place of free- 
dom and Teutonia. 

Do not, pray, tell me of vast open spaces near to 
Munich; nothing is vast enough; for the abstract 
idea crushes all with its immensity. There is a mis- 
prop<Htion in the thing that torments one ; and, do 
what you will, the kingdom of Bavaria cannot be 
figured forth by the greatest colossus of modem 
Europe or modem times. Amidst the dark shades 
of the Thiiringer woods, this divinity of the past would 
find her only fitting temple; and, hiddm in their 
deep, historic haunts, one should think of hca- as of 
those venerated gods of whom the old Roman speaks 
— here would be the " lucos ac nemoraJ*'* 

A ee propoSf I must venture upon a remaric, and 

* To afford the reader some notion of the gigantic size of 
this statue, it will be sufficient to relate, that, when in the 
presence of King Louis, the head was raised up from out of 
the pit, twenty-five men sprang forth from the brazen cavity. 
A pretty complex Minerva-birth ! 
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say, that if it is possible to address a reproach to so 
very enlightened a patron of the arts, as the ex- 
monarch of Bavaria has shown himself to be, and 
one to whom every improvement of his capital and 
country, which may have taken place within the last 
twenty-five years, is directly and immediately owing, 
it is this, that in enterprizes seemingly undertaken for 
the glory of German art, or to coounemorate German 
glory, and where the idea of Germany should be the 
reigning one, the idea of Bavaria, on the contrary, 
introduces itself too exclusively, and often takes off 
from the grandeur of the original conception. This 
is, for instance, the case with the Walhalla. Its veiy 
law of being was Teutonism^ if I may coin the 
word, in its most extended sense ; and yet Teutonic 
greatness is not sufficieatly admitted vdthln its 
magnificent space mthout distinction of race. 

There are things which do not belong to the 
monarch, but which are essentially the possessions 
of History, and cannot be diverted from its domain. 
The Cathedral of Cologne, for instance, belongs no 
more to the King of Prussia than the Hermann^s 
Soule can be said to belong to the Grand Duke of Saxe- 
Weimar : one belongs to the Empire, the other to Ger- 
many at large ; and both are under the complete mas- 
tery of an nbstract idea, from which you cannot tear 
them in order that they may be forced into the territo- 
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rial or political combinations it may be advisable 
to establish. Schwanthaler's Bavaria is, beyond all 
contestation, one of these typical objects, whose 
proportions are repugnant to the idea of a part, and 
can only be in harmony with the notion of a 
whole. 

Poor Schwanthaler 1 his hand was stayed just when 
his genius was at its highest, and the echoes of his 
own sweet Utde home of Schwanecke mourn for their 
lost master stiB, and ask him back firom every passing 
hour. 

The studio wherein are ranged the many works 
of his brilliant fanc^, is eminently interesting. Gal- 
lery after gallery, hall after hall give forth the 
testimonies of his unceasing toil. Why, it would 
require the lives of ten French sculptors put together 
to produce half the works that are here. But the 
German artists understand the matter differently. 
They devote themselves to art, shut themselves up 
in it, live for it, and not by it. They are still 
animate by the enthusiasm Madame de Stad so 
well remarked, and production is to them the law 
of their being, the bursting of the flame through what 
would stifle it. 

Never was the spirit of chivalry so understood as 
by Schwanthaler. Other sculptors have other merits ; 
Thorwaldsen, Dannecker, Schadow, Rauch, are names 
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about the illustriousness of which there can be no ques- 
tion ; some are classical^ some poetical, all remarkable 
for elevation, but Schwanthaler alone is chivalrous. 
Look at yon figure of Rudolph of Hapsburg, at the 
end of the gallery-«-*is it not the very ideal of the 
warlike Emperor, the Deutscher Kaiser^ who, before 
his call to the throne, had nothing but his horse, 
and his sword, and his old tower, amongst the 
Alps — a true and genuine Bitter 1 

Years ago, I remember to have stood, one rainy 
evening, beneath the porch of the Cathedral of 
Speyer. I had stayed so long gazing at die figure 
of Adolph of Nassau, as he kneels in the vast 
solitude of that most imposing church, that at 
last the keeper of the keys got tired, and asked me 
if I were not disposed to retire. To say the truth, 
I think he was a little astonished to see a young 
lady wander about alone under the mysterious aisles ; 
but his astonishment was soon converted into sym- 
pathy, when, as the rain kept us both standii^ 
under the church-door, the old key-keeper and I 
began to talk together, and he found that I knew 
and loved his Dtmi as wdl as he did himself. We 
were joined by the bell-ringer, who had just rung 
the angeluSf and the two old men feQ into conversa- 
tion together. All at once : — 
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'' They say the Emperor will be here next month/' 
said the janitor to his companion. 

" In truth ?" repeated joyfully the other ; ** what 
a £gte that will be !" 

*' What ?" interposed I, " is His Imperial Majesty 
going to pay a visit to King Louis ? but it is to 
Munich he will go ; you will not have him 
here?" 

^^ He will come here, and nowhere else/' rq>lied 
the beQ*ringer, energetically, '* our Dom has a right 
to him." 

The key-keeper smiled. 

^' The gnadiges JPV-^Iein makes a mistake," said 
he ; and turning to me, " it is not Kaiser Ferdinand 
we are expecting," he continued, "but Rudolph of 
Hapsburg, Schwanthaler's Rudolph, which is to be 
placed in our Dom.'' 

(I am persuaded in my heart that when you talk 
to an inhabitant of Caen df " tt^ King/* he believes 
you mean William the Conqueror* — And there are 
some people who dream of "doing away" vdth 
historical tradition !) 

That is the model of the Rudolf^ that is at 
Speyer, and whose last ride to his grave*" the illus- 



* " Kaiser Rudolph^s Ritt zum Grabe" is one of Kerner's 
best pieces. He died at Gennersheim, but was buried at 
Speyer. 
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trious Suabian poet, my dear and venerated friend, 
Justinus Kemer, has immortalized in verse. 

I do not so well like the statues of Gothe, or of 
Jean Paul, which stand at the entrance of the 
gallery. Thorwaldsen has done better, and Dannecker 
as well: but there are two figures that so arrest 
one's eyes, that one must feast upon them, malgrtf soi. 
They are not quite the size of life, and not Ritterlich. 
They are two nymphs in marble. One (a water- 
nymph) was chiselled long ago, and a copy of it is 
in America. It is the fairest dream of beauty that the 
most imaginative stream ever dreamt; the most 
fairy-like of water-fairies, the most fimciful of Un- 
dines ; you would think the kiss of the wave rested 
still upon her lovely limbs, and from her long hair the 
flowers of the flood drop undried and dew-bespangled. 
If these are the brides of the water-kings, I wonder 
they ever run after earthly maidens, or rather I 
wonder that they give such a decided proof of 
similitude with the children of our element as this 
inconstancy betrays. 

Decidedly this nymph is the more beautiful of the 
two, but about the other there is something that 
brings the tears into your eyes; melancholy sits 
upon that young pensive head, which courts the 
rounded shoulder, and there is a look of languor and 
fatigue about her, that seems as though her creator 
was weary — and thus it was. That is Schwanthaler's 
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last work. Even as he worked, death so chilled his 
fingers, that they could no longer warm the marble ; 
joint after joint refused its service, and the kst-bom 
of the dying sculptor remained unfinished, and 
glided, as it were, involuntarily from between his 
stiffening hands. 

Poor Schwanthaler ! His very name is poetry ; 
and tn the Yale of Swans, of which it tells, one feels 
as though there were something mournful and mys- 
terious, something almost Ossian-like and dreamy. 
The Swanks Nook / so he named the home he built 
himself; and here, in a comer of this silent abode, 
so thickly peopled by his fancy, sits, deserted and 
forlorn, her sweet head drooping, his last loved one, 
his cygnet's song in marble ! 

Poor Schwanthaler 1 

There is a name that would, before all others, have 
a right to precedence when speaking of Munich's 
great artists. I mean the name of Cornelius ; but 
his glory bdongs more especially now to Berlin, and 
it is there, dear reader, that I must introduce per- 
sonally to you the father of the modem German 
school of painting. 

It is not only her painters and sculptors of whom 
Munich has cause to be proud; her architects are 
amongst the very first of modem (if not, indeed, of 
any times). Klenze, who has been not inaptly styled 
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the Michael Angdo of Bavaria, the builder of the 
Walhalla, of the Glyptotheke, and of the new royal 
Palace, and Gftrtner to whom was due the splendid 
edifice of the Great Library, are men whose inspira- 
tion seems to have its source in the age of Perides, 
and to have been fostered by the genius who loves 
the azure skies of Greece, and the rose-laurelled 
banks of the Euphrates, rather than by the more 
robust mountain spirit of the Bavarian Alps. 

Since the departure of Cornelius, the master^s 
mantle has deservedly fallen upon his renowned pupil 
Kaulbach. 

It was a dimi dull, autumn day when we proposed 
to visit the artist's atelier. We crossed the deep, 
green flood of ^' Isar rolling rapidly," and proceeded 
towards what £Btr more resembled a farm than any- 
thing else. A wide wooden gate opened into a 
green fidd across which we trod. At its farther end 
stood a laige dreary-looking building, before the door 
of which stalked a peacock, who screamed angrily at 
our approach. 

The master was abs^it, but a friend of his had 
brought us and we entered. On one side (in the 
deepest shadow) hangs a portrait of Lola Monies of 
the size of life. The malidous painter has had the 
wicked art to preserve a perfect resemblance yet to 
make the picture ugly. It is said that he began by 
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painting Madame la Comtesse de Landsfdd, en 
M^dusCj and gratifying her with curling snakes in 
place of locksy alleging, as a reason, that that was 
the shape in which his eyes heheld her; but he 
changed this later and Madame Lola rejoices, at 
any rate, in human hair, but has an undeniable red 
nose. 

" Ah P' said I, laughing, to our conductor ; " I 
recognize therein my friend Reineke RjxJ^.'^* 

But there is no time left you to think of minor 
performances. Your whole attention is engrossed by 
the canvass before your eyes : the storming of Jerusa- 
lem by the soldiers of Titus. In the back-ground 
the Roman legions are pouring into the sacred city 
over the ruins of the overthrown temple. In the 
centre of the picture the High Priest has slain 
himself in the midst of the desecrated emblems of 
his calliAg and the poignard in his hand, stands 
stricken but upright still beside the altar. At his 
feet is the prostrate figure of a youth a dying 
Levite who, in the last agonies of death, lifts up his 

* Oothe'B famoas poem, which Kaulbach has illustrated 
with a talent not to be surpassed. There is a mixture of 
Rabelais and Lafontaine therein ; the fausse bonhommie of the 
one, and the profound satire of the other. Human vices 
were neyer more ingeniously pourtrayed under animal sem- 
blances, nor man ever better beaten upon a monke/s back. 
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pale countenance to the minister of the Word, and 
calls upon him ere he expires. One can fiincy one 
hears the voice, so real is the representation of that 
exquisitely delicate dying form. On the left hand, 
the errors of Judaism are whipped from out the 
world in the person of the Wandering Jew whom 
three demons are employed in scourging ; whilst on 
the right is the group which is thought so deservedly 
to surpass all the rest of the composition that copies 
have been made of it, as furnishing alone the subject 
of a complete picture : The retreat of the Christians 
from Jerusalem. A Christian family is going forth, 
their hands charged with the palms of martyrdom, 
their voices singing the praises of that Lord to whom 
their eyes are resignedly lifted up. Two angeU 
accompany and protect their flight, holding in their 
hands the holy Cup of Grace, whence shines in pure 
and immaterial glory the immaculate Host, the divine 
mystery which consoles and fortifies. 

I know of no greater praise to give this picture 
than to say that, splendid as is the composition, the 
execution is in every respect equal to it. 

We were looking entranced upon his Jerusalem, 
when the artist himself stole in. 

Wilhelm Kaulbach is a master of the sixteenth 
century, as they more or less all are in Germany. 
Serious, grave, ceaselessly pre-occupied by an idea. 
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there is in him nevertheless a still vein of sharp wit, 
a sly spice of irony and fun, which fully explain the 
illustrations of Reineke Fuclis, and Madame Lola's 
snakes. He was kind enough to show us all the 
designs of the six frescos he is now painting for the 
museum in Berlin and of which the Jerusalem is 
one. Homer recounting the Odyssey to the assembled 
Greeks, the fiery fight of Attila and his Huns, and 
the arrival of the Cmsaders before Jerusalem were all 
examined and admired, when suddenly : 

" I must show you something dse," said Kaulbach; 
and he placed upon the easel a small drawing, repre- 
senting the peace concluded by Charlemagne with 
Witikind. 

The Emperor is leaning against the cross, to show 
that his power rests upon superior truth, and the 
outlines of his mighty sword are lost in those of 
the holy sign of Redemption. The Saxon King, 
proud still in his defeat, holds forth his hand as to an 
enemy he honours, whilst behind him his family 
murmur against the deed, and from a group of 
women come forth loud protestations and rebukes. 

" Look," said Kaulbach, " do you see that tall 
female figure ? That is Witikind's mother ; and she 
curses her son, for she is the spirit of the Past, and 
knows no change, and tolerates no concession, to the 
present hour. Witikind is a politician and a ruler,^^ 
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continued Kaulbach, '' and knows he nmst conclude 
this peace; but his family and his followers, the 
mothers and wives of his dead, they know of no 
political necessities, of no measures for the general 
good; they have already turned against him, and 
when Charlemagne and he are friends, these will be 
his next enemies. Look at them : do you not see 
that he has not done with them yet ?" 

The artist was animated as though he spoke of 
living beings and transactions, in which he himself 
had an interest — and living they are to him, and he 
lives ivith them, knowing hourly their inmost 
thoughts. This is to be an artist ! 

That evening was spent at the Baroness de 
Frauenhofen's, one of the most capable judges of 
literature in Munich. 

'' I must introduce you," said she, ^* to the daughter 
of Jean Paul." 

I almost bounded from my chair. 

" Madame Forster," said the Baroness ; and I 
saw before me the last remaining child of him, the 
offspring of whose fancy had been my companions 
from earliest youth. 

Later, Madame Forster did us the honour to beg 
we would pass an evening in her own house. What 
an evening ! Tales were told of the Enchanter him- 
self, domestic household tales of his simple and 
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seduded life ; relics were shown that he had left, 
unknowing their value ; boxes fiill of papers, yellowed, 
nay, browned by time, were opened to our eager eyes ; 
they were manuscripts ! his manuscripts, full of the 
perfume, yet unexhaled, of his genius; and it was 
thus given me to commime with Jean Paul himself, 
and seize, with the bloom yet on them, the ripe 
fruits of his fency. 

Whilst I read, and admired, and wondered, the 
meek daughter of the Poet sat by, supplying, here 
and there, by a well-placed observation, the want of 
connection between certain isolated passages; and 
now and then talking in low, gentle, mother's tones 
to a baby of some eighteen months or two years. 
Her baby ! — a pale, supematurally bright-eyed crea- 
ture, whose shining orbs reflected the fire of its 
grandfather's eyes, as they gleamed from the wall 
opposite to us, out of the only portrait that could 
ever have been like him. 

Towards nine o'clock, a fair-haired yoimg man, 
little more than si boy, made his appearance. He 
was Professor Forster's adopted son. Upon being 
requested to open the piano, he modestly complied, 
and two hoiu^ were passed in listening to Mendel- 
sohn's melodies, as a German alone can interpret 
them. 

" Wilhelm came to me one day, years ago," said 
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M. Forster ; " he had neither father nor mother, nor 
money ; but he had a great talent for music. I 
adopted him, and had him instructed ; and," added 
the excellent and amiable man, so worthy to be the 
son-in-law of Jean Paul, " he has been ever since 
a blessing to my house." 

Professor Forster is not a rich man, and has 
several children of his own. That is the only com- 
ment I shall presume to make ; but I will add, that 
there are some evenings spent away from one's own 
fireside, which make one rather worse, and some 
which may make one far better than one was. The 
evening I spent at Madame Forster's was of the 
latter kind. 
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CHAPTER XII 

MUNICH AND THE ROYAL FAMILY. 

Through wide branching groves of red-brown 
oaks, with gnarled grey stems, that look as though 
they were granite instead of wood, over broad mossy 
sward, whereon the dark-spotted deer gather together 
in crowded herds, you emerge upon an open space, 
where flat borders of green turf enframe flat mirrors 
of blue water. Behind you a long avenue of trees 
reaches as far as the eye can see ; between them lies 
not a road, but a canal, the carriage-road and foot- 
paths being upon either side. In front of you stands 
an old-fieishioned looking ch&teau, with daustral 
windows, full of a multiplicity of small square panes, 
and a double flight of stone steps, guarded by 
antique iron railings, leading towards the entrance- 
door. 
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This is Nymphenburg, the habitual residence of 
King Maximilian II., Kdnig Max as he is called, 
and his fair young wife, Queen Marie. 

A Castle of the Nymphs it is indeed, and nymphs 
of wood and water may have enough of both to 
please them. As you approach the palace, whether 
from the avenue leading to Munich, or through the 
Park, you are at once struck by the immense height 
to which rises, in the middle of the open space I 
have mentioned, a colunm of water, which plays in 
the large basin before the great gate. It is of a 
volume and force quite unusual. On the other, or 
garden side of the chateau, the same thing is re- 
peated. One enormous column of crystal rises up, 
and from a height whither the eye can hardly follow, 
returns in Iris-tinted spray to the calm bosom of the 
sapphire wave beneath it. There is nothing curious 
in these fountains, save the pure element itself. No 
works to vie with those of Versailles or Aranjuez. 
Simply a pillar of water rising from a mass of black 
shining rocks, built up in the centre of a marble 
basin. Water is the chief ornament of this retired 
abode. As far as you can see, flat ponds of clear 
water stretch out their placid surface, burnished by 
the sun, and terminate in a sort of liquid hemycicle, 
where the golden rays upon a hot June day are 
reverberated with such force from the aziu-e mirrors 
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of the flood, that you might as well try to look in 
the eye of a burning-glass. 

Beyond this, the gardens possess nothing very 
remarkable. The trees are tall and stately, and the 
walks broad and trim, but there is a character of 
stillness and solitude about the whole, that at once 
gives you the idea of its being really the retreat of 
a sovereign from the busy outward world. The 
squirrels are decidedly the handsomest I ever saw 
anywhere, and there is a degree of familiarity in the 
way wherewith the little fellows come within arm's 
length of you, jumping over your head from one 
ivy-grown bough to another, that tells of wilderness- 
bom freedom. 

The repose of Nymphenburg is profound, and 
unbroken by the noise and bustle of receptions or 
fi^tes. And it is thus King Max loves that it should 
be. The royal pupil of the philosopher Schelling, 
has in him too much of what " the world," as it is 
called, will not be at the trouble of understanding, to 
seek in it for any solace, but rather rests from the 
cares of royalty in contemplation. Maximilian II. is 
of an essentially meditative disposition, and none the 
worse King for that. Upon his advent to the throne, 
we may say what an old chronicler says of one of 
his ancestors, Duke Henry X. : " The young ruler's 
first work was to heal the wounds that dissension 
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had dealt amongst his people, and to organize a 
strong army." Both of these ends have been at- 
tained : and though the refutation of HegeFs 
erroneous doctrines may have suffered somewhat 
thereby,* the seventy thousand men of Bavarian 
troops that must answer for this loss, may be looked 
upon as a tolerable compensation. 

In Nymphenburg, and their mountain residence 
of Hohenschwangau, in Tyrol, the royal pair are free 
from the restraint of etiquette, which is (particularly 
since the regulations made by the ex-King) no slight 
matter. When at neither of these residences, they 
love best the Tegem-See ; and there, not a peasant but 
can tell you of the long woodland rambles of Bavaria's 
fair young Queen. Marie of Prussia should have 
been a moimtain child. She is indefatigable as an 
antelope, and as graceful; and when one looks at 
her deep, blue eyes, darkening even as they gaze 
beneath the fringe of their thick lashes, and the 
peculiarly rounded outlines of chin and cheek, re- 
mind you of the HohenzoUern race, you recall with 
a sigh her dead brother, Waldemar,t and ask yourself, 

* The present King was Schellingfa favonrite pupil, and had 
undertaken a defence of his principles against those of Hegel. 
A considerable portion of this work exists, and is a convincing 
proof of the unusually distinguished metaphysical aptitudes 
of the Prince. 

t The Prince who so distinguished himself in our late wars 
in India. 
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as you watch her roaming amongst the wild romantic 
passes around Tegem's sweet lake, whether the love 
of wandering is inherent to all of this princely race ? 

Before visiting Munich, I had, in common with 
all Europe I suppose, had my ears stuffed full of 
the dreadful doings of Lola Montes, and I anticipated 
that, in the land itself, where she had dwelt, fearful 
must be the rancour existing against those who had 
supported her. Of her herself I will say nothing, 
because sometimes important events may have causes 
too unworthy to be noticed ; but this much I must 
observe, that, of all places, that in which I heard the 
least said about the quondam Countess of Landsfeld 
was in Munich. Doubtless the inhabitants of this 
peaceable dty, wherein a revolution was achieved, 
and a king's abdication obtained without one single 
barricade* being erected, are very wrong not to feel 

* " The great victory gained by the citizens of Munich 
without one drop of blood," says one of the panegyrists of 
these gentlemen; and I heard numberless discussions in 
Munich as to whether there had been a shot fired or not ! 
When the year '48 had shown the fatal consequences of 
weakness in the maintenance of authority, people too were 
inclined to think lovingly of the Sovereign who had said : 
"He would lose his life sooner than take back an order 
given.'* 
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more warmly upon the subject; but some people 
there are who fancy a man may just possibly be the 
best judge in his own affairs, and that a bom 
Munchener may perhaps know better what outweighs 
Madame Lola, in as far as King Louis is concerned, 
than an Englishman or a Parisian. 

" I will show you much of what cannot be for- 
gotten/' said to us one day a gentleman who had 
been one of the foremost to oppose the * Spanish 
sway/ 'of the Moorish Countess/ as the popular 
term went; and he took us first down the wide 
Ludwig-Strasse, with its palaces, and its splendid 
church, the University at one end, and the Archives 
opposite. 

" That is something," said our conductor. 

Then we entered the gorgeous hall of the Basilica^ 
without parallel in northern Eiu'ope. 

" And that, too, is something," said our guide. 

Further on, we crossed the river's pebbly bed, 
and the triumphal arch of Ludwig der Baier behind 
us, and the snowy Alps of the Tyrol in front, we 
walked on to the most perfect bijou of a gothic 
church that ever raised spire to sky — to our Lady of 
the Meadows — such a pretty name, too ! 

" Now, do you see why we forget much that we 
might regret?" inquired our friend. "All this is 
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King Louis' doing, and we have no choice left us, 
if we would be proud of Munich, but to be proud 
of him — ^for he it is who has made it." 

King Louis has a feeling for the arts such as is 
exceedingly rare in any one, but rarer than all in a 
king. He really feels art, and perhaps that which 
has led to much that is regrettable, may be found 
in the keen perceptions which have formed his general 
taste. 

" When I was a boy," said the ex-King, to one of 
his intimates who related the story to us, "I was 
taught to draw ; every day from ten o'clock to eleven, 
came the master regularly, and nothing could I learn. 
I had no taste for the thing ! but I grew up and was 
a young man. I went later to Italy, and I can see 
even now the place where the scales fell from my 
eyes ; I could recal the very spot of earth and the 
identical moment of time in which the sense of the 
beautiful in art was awakened within me : since then, 
I have lived for art." 

This is true. The ex-King of Bavaria does live 
for art, and few artists are more eloquent upon the 
subject than he can be, and that with equal facility in 
nearly every modem language. 

Mind, reader, I, as a Catholic (which you probably 
are not) have doubly reason to turn aside with repro- 
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bation from the spectacle afforded to the world by 
the person whom I mentioned in the last page, for 
much injury did she try to do the Catholics ; but 
I should like to make a remark to you upon this 
subject which you may have omitted to make to 
yourself in the ardoiu* of your virtuous indignation 
against Madame Lola ; and that is how very inconsis- 
tent we all are to be interested in Rosamond Clifford 
when she lives in the twelfth century, and to revile 
her when she appears in the middle of the nine- 
teenth. Have you ever thought of that, reader ? 

Now, it is not the disgust for the one that I 
would have diminished, it is the taste for the other. 
Rosamond, I have no doubt, was a most worthless 
young lady, and probably, if you heard the opinions 
given upon her by one of Queen Eleanor's ladies of 
honour, you would find out that Lola herself was no 
worse ;* and yet, give a tragedy to-morrow called 
" Fair Rosamond," and you shall see how the best 
and purest ladies in the land will agitate their pocket- 
handkerchiefs, and vote Eleanor of Guienne a vile 
murderess, and call her a thousand hard names. 

And Anne Boleyn, s'il vous plait ? Who ever 
dreams of putting her in her right place ?t 

* The wits of Munich had cleverly enough called the two 
parties, — Baron d'AbeVs and that composed of the Countess's 
friends,— one, the UUramantane, the other, the Lokunontane 
party. 

f To preserve to Anne Boleyn her poetic halo, one must 
refrain fit>m reading any of the old French authors who speak 
of her during her residence at the Court of France. 
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No, unfortunatdy, human nature from childhood 
upwards hates with unconscious hatred all authority, 
and this feeling is so innate, the heritage of the 
First Revolt is so fresh within us, that in the world 
of fiction where we falsely think we are at liberty to 
take part with whom we please, we nine times out of 
ten, side with the undutifuL I should like to know 
who, in the case of Philip Augustus, ever dreams of 
the sufferings of his lawful wife — for such was 
Ingelburga ! No, forsooth ! Agnes de M^ran was 
handsome (and that may be an illusion too, for it is 
now proved beyond a doubt, that Cleopatra was black 
with a turned up nose) and Philip was in love and he 
was a great warrior, and wore magnificent armour 
and fought bravely, and cried, " Montjoie St. Denis!" 
and all that sort of thing, and he and she have our 
sympathies; and then comes a disagreeable-looking 
man and says to the king : " Give her up,'' and we 
are furious, and applaud Philip in his resistance. 
Yet, reader, the Pope's legate is the representative of 
duty and of the rights and if Agnes lived in our 
times we should judge her very severely; and it 
would be highly proper that we should do so. 

The ancestors of the reigning house of Bavaria are 
amongst the most illustrious princes of Germany. 

In 907, Luitpold, the Chief or Dwv of the 
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Bavarians, laid the foundation of the House of 
Wittelsbach, or, as an old rhyme has it : 

*' Brave Duke Luitpold, ail alone. 
He, and never another one. 
Sowed — with Heaven's help, I ween — 
The seed, whence sprung in days bye gone, 
Wittelsbach's oak, for ever green." 

In commemoration of him, the King's third son is 
called Luitpold, the eldest having been named after 
the Elector Maximilian, and the King of Greece, after 
the famous Otto of Wittelsbach, the friend of Frederio 
Barbarossa and sumamed the Great (not to be 
confounded with him who slew Philip of Suabia). 
The line of the Coimts Palatine of Wittelsbach 
begins in 954, m the person of Amolph II, 
grandson of Duke Luitpold, and his son's younger 
son. 

These Princes were foremost in the fearful battle 
against the Huns, which took place dose to Augsburg, 
in the year 955, and where the victory gained by 
the glorious son of Henry the Fowler, the Emperor 
Otho the Great, was purchased by the death of 
Conrad of Franconia, one of the bravest warriors of 
his day. The fight began on the 10th of August, 
and did not cease until the 12th; and from that 
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day to this, the Magyar descendant of the vanquished 
Huns expresses his hatred of the German by the 
word " Schwab /" * 

Some hundred years later, in 1060, appears one 
of the most famous of Bavaria's Princes, the imme- 
diate founder of the House of Guelph — ^Welf I. 
He was raised to the title of Duke of Bavaria 
{Herzog)^ by the Emperor Henry IV, in exchange 
for the vast sums he had furnished the latter, to 
carry on the Italian campaign. 

In the war between Emperor and Pope, Welf 
first sided with the latter; and Suabia, Bavaria, 
and Carinthia, united, elected Rudolph of Suabia, in 
the place of the excommunicated Henry IV. Civil 
war was at its highest. Nineteen Bishops revolted 
against Gregory VII. An Anti-Pope replied to the 
Anti-Kaiser, but Rudolph was killed; Henry laid 
siege to Rome, and Gregory died in exile. Welf 
was deposed by the Emperor in 1080; but such 
a subject was not to be quietly set aside, and now 
the force of arms was directed against Bavaria : but, 
in the midst of the confusion, the sons of Henry 
turned against their father; and now his vassal, 
Welf, made peace with the monarch, for which he 

* It is impossible to describe the look and accent of ill-will 
with which a Hungarian beggar mutters this word when a 
Deutscher passes by, even though he should give him alms. 
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obtained the title of Hereditary Duke of Bavaria. 
Prom this hour, no truer friend had Henry than 
Wdf. In 1096, he followed Godfrey of Bouillon to 
the Holy Land ; and, five years later, died at Paphos, 
leaving his ashes in the enchanted land, over which, 
eight hundred years later, a son of his race was to be 
called upon to reign. 

But, whenever the tiara and the crown were 
at issue, a Welf or a Wittelsbach was sure to be 
there. The late Duke's son, Welf II., the founder 
of the line of Welf-Este, succeeded his father, at the 
age of twenty-nine, and was the bosom friend of the 
rebellious King, Henry V. Pope Urban II., who 
was a Frenchman, and knew well what he was about, 
married the Duke of Bavaria to the Great Mark- 
grafin, as she was called, the daughter of Boniface, 
the last of the family of Este, widow of Godfrey of 
Lorraine (Godfrey of Bouillon's unde), and heu'ess 
to Ferrara, Mantua, Lucca, Parma, Modena, FI&- 
centia, Pisa, Ancona, and Tuscany. The right to 
the possession of these Italian provinces by a German 
Prince, began to be disputed early, as may be per- 
ceived. 

Matilda of Este was not only the richest, but one 
of the most extraordinary Princesses of her times. 
She commanded armies, and took towns in person, 
and showed herself a better general than wife, for she 
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separated from her Lord a few years after their mar- 
riage, and at her death left all her possessions to the 
Pope, 

The first Ambassador from Henry V. to the Papal 
See was Welf, who was sent to obtain the so long- 
disputed right of investiture, but who obtained 
nothing at all. In 1110, when Henry led his army 
again to Rome, Welf, and his cousin of Wittelsbach, 
the Count Palatine, Otho III., were both with their 
master. Christmas was spent in Florence, whither 
Henry had marched through towns stormed and 
sacked, and where began his negociations with Pope 
Pascal II. On the 12th of February, 1111, the 
Emperor and his troops entered Rome ; and here 
occurs a scene which is perhaps imparalleled in 
history for dramatic effect. Henry, surrounded by 
all his nobles and knights, enters St. Peter's, for the 
ceremony of his coronation ; the Pope and he, after 
beginning by an embrace, fall to disputing about the 
eternal right of investiture, both refusing to abdicate 
what each regards as his prerogative, and the 
hangers-on of each soon take to miumuring loudly. 
In the midst of the turmoil, a voice exclaims : '' My 
master must receive the crown as Charlemagne left 
it to him." It is the voice of Welf, Duke of 
Bavaria. The Chancellor of the Empire says, that if 
the Pope and the Cardinals will not voluntarily 
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orown the Emperor, they must be forced to do so. 
Hands are rajsed to seize the ministers of the Churchy 
Mrhen the Archbishop of Salzburg interposes ; he is 
in danger of death ; the King protects him. The 
Archbishop bares his breast, and cries : '^ Rather will 
I lose life than preserve silence in the face of such 
an infamy !" But whilst t)ie quarrel is at its loudest, 
Henry, rebellious against all authority, springs for- 
ward, and, blind with rage, lays an impious hand 
upon the Pope, exclaiming: '^ I will not loose thee 
till thou hast given me thy blessing 1" No answer 
is obtained save a smile, and Pope and Cardinals are 
taken prisoners. In the night, the Romans rise 
against the lawless . King, who is wounded, and has 
his horse killed under him» Welf fighting by his 
side. Thanks to the latter, the retreat of the 
imperial troc^s is effected, and the Ghibellines leave 
the city, under the conduct of a Guelph. 

Welf now takes again upon himself the part of an 
Ambassador ; but the only word he can obtain from 
Pascal is, " Why does not the King kill me ?" 
Things do not advance, when one day suddenly 
Henry, repentant,, appears before the Pope, and 
kneeling, craves a forgiveness, which is granted 
before it is asked for. Follows the treaty of peace, 
and the breaking of the holy wafer by Pascal, into 
two parts, one of which he gives to the monarch, 
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with the memorable words : " Accipe hoc in con- 
firmationem factse pads inter me et te." And on the 
J 3th of April, 1111, Henry is crowned Caesar, Welf 
being at his side. 

Now came the war of the WeUs with the Hohen- 
stauffens, originating in the support lent by the 
former to Lothario of Saxony, who was elected 
Emperor, and whom Conrad and Frederick of 
Hohenstauffen opposed. Duke Henry X. was 
husband to Gertrude, Lothario's daughter, and the 
new Emperor rewarded his ally with his own duke- 
dom, so that Henry became Sovereign of Saxony 
and Bavaria united. Frederick of Hohenstauffen 
abandoned his pretensions to the Empire, Conrad 
maintained his own claims, and placed, in Milan, 
the iron crown upon his head, for which Pope 
Honorius excommunicated him. 

The Suabians devastated Upper Bavaria, Doke 
Henry did as much for them at home, and burnt 
the town of Ulm to the groimd, (this was German 
unity under one sovereign head !) In 1 137, Lothario 
died, Conrad of Hohenstauffen was made Emperor, 
and the war against Italy began which has continued, 
with the occasional interruptions of a few years, one 
may almost say down to our age. Henry X. had 
received Tuscany in fief from the late Emperor ; the 

r2 
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countries owning the Bavarian sway stretched from 
the Adriatic to the German Ocean. But Conrad, 
on coming to the crown, resolved to take Saxony 
from the Welfs, and give it to Albert the Bear; 
hence further civil war ; Bavaria and Saxony now 
for Henry against the Hohenstauffen brothers, and 
Leopold of Austria. 

In 1 1 39, Duke Henry expired, leaving his Saxon 
dominions in possession of his son Henry, whom we 
know of as Henry the Lion, of Brunswick. He only 
received the banner of Bavaria in 1156, from the 
hands of his friend and companion-in-arms, Frederick 
Barbarossa, after Leopold of Austria and his brother 
Henry Jasomirgott had tried vainly, dui'ing the space 
of twelve years, to impose a foreign yoke upon this 
country. Heinrich der Lowe was twenty-seven when 
he became Duke of Bavaria. After having been one 
of the greatest sovereigns or Herzogs of his day, he 
died. Lord of Brunswick only, in 1195. His race 
has reigned on in the lands about the Hartz ever 
since, and after him the Wittelsbachers ruled alone 
in Bavaria. 

Otho v., as Count Palatine, became Otho L of 
Bavaria, and is known as Otho the Great, the friend 
and best general of the Emperor Frederick L, he 
who conducted the Italian campaigns, and did what 
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the Suabian Kaiser thought none other might 
attempt.* 

Under Frederick, the Duke of Bavaria was created 
Hereditary or Arch-Cupbearer to the Empire, and as 
such he had, at all solemn feasts, the privilege of 
pouring out the first wine drank by Caesar, and 
of tendering it to him in a golden goblet enriched 
with precious stones. 

Otho, the murderer of Philip of Suabia, was the 
younger brother of Otho the Great. 

Perhaps the greatest epoch in Bavaria's history, 
in the middle ages, is to be sought for under Ludmg 
der BaieTy whom she gave, in the fourteenth century. 



* In the month of June, 1154, Frederick, after the taking 
of Milan and Ferrara, was returning to Germany with his 
army. In the defile of Chiusa they were surprised by a band, 
led on by a nobleman of Yerona, named Alberic. The pass 
was so narrow, none could hope to escape, and there was no 
chance even in flight. The ambushed troops, hidden by the 
rocks upon the heights, poured arrows down upon the Ger- 
mans, and every hope of safety seemed lost. Frederick 
glanced at Otho, "Save us, Wittelsbacher I'* cried he, and 
Otho did so. Springing with desperate energy over stock 
and stone, he continued, backed by a determined few, to 
climb up the heights ; and once there, he drove the condottieri 
before him, like frightened sheep, and saved the whole detach- 
ment of the Imperial troops and the Emperor himself from 
destruction. 



^ 
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to the choice of the electors. Party feeling ran high. 
John, King of Bohemia, son of Henry of Luxembourg, 
the last Emperor, and Frederick the Fair of Austria, 
had equal chances, which made that the adherents of 
each, wishing to prevent their adversaries* success, 
paved the way for the election of a third. 

The history of the two noble rivals, Ludwig and 
Frederick, is too well known for me to recur here to 
any of the circumstances of it : suffice it to say, that 
in 1345, the House of Wittelsbach was at a pitch of 
splendour that doubled that of the days of the 
Agilidphs, for Bavaria waved her .colours over Tyrol, 
and ruled from the Danube to the Italian frontier ; 
besides which, the Emperor Lewis, on the death of 
his brother-in-la^w, Wilhelm of Holland, presented 
his wife, the Empress, Wilhelm's sister, with the 
vacant fiefs of Hainault, Friesland, and Holland, 
she beconiing Regent of the Netherlands; her son 
Lewi^ holding Brandenburg and the Tyrol, by his 
marriage with the Countess Margaret ; whilst the 
Emperor himself possessed Bavaria ^d the Imperial 
Crown. 

Lewis of Bavaria is buried in the Frauenkirche of 
Munich, the town founded by his ancestor, Heinrich 
der Lowe, and reposes beneath a splendid monument 
erected to his memory by the Elector Maximilian, in 
the beginning of the seventeenth century. 
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The principle of primogeniture was not established 
in Bavaria till the year 1506, when Albert the Wise 
convoked a Provincial Diet in Munich, and declared 
as law of the land, that henceforward Bavaria should 
never more be divided, but should pass, whole and 
entire, to each reigning sovereign's eldest son. From 
that period, we see the Princes of the House of Wit- 
telsbach succeed one another in regular succesi^ion; 
and in Maximilian I. we have to admire the military 
genius of one of the present King's more modem 
ancestors : he was but five-and-twenty when he suc^ 
ceeded to the throne. 

The immense services rendered by this Prince to 
the Empire and to the CatboUc rdigion, can never be 
put in question ; but whether his character be as 
elevated as his deeds is, I think, more than a matter 
of doubt. Waldstein* has been condemned for his 
ambition; but I take. Maximilian, if less ambitious, 
to have been even less tolerant of a rival than the 
Duke of Friedland. His conduct at the famous Diet 
of Regensburg, in 1628, is not clear. Idi^tead of 
loyally and frankly leading the Emperor Ferdinand II. 
to requite largely the services of the only man who 
could protect the Crown, the only man who was ca- 

* This is the right way to spell the name. Schiller called 
it Wallenstein merely because he wanted a syllable the more 
f or his hexameters. 
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pable of opposing Gustavus Adolphus, what did Maxi- 
milian? He profited by the Emperor's desire to 
have his son, the King of Hungary, named King 
of the Romans, and heir to the Empire, and the dimi- 
nution of Waldstein's troops paved the way to his 
being deprived of the sole command over the army. 
That Waldstein* later planned treachery, is but too 
sure ; but it must be allowed, that this conduct of 
the Emperor was not very likely to have provoked 
any feeling of abnegation or devotedness in his ser- 
vant. 

" He is over-ruled by the Bavarian !" said Fried- 
land, when the news of his disgrace arrived ; and it 
was true : he was so. 

Waldstein was, perhaps, one of the very first who 
dreamt of German political union ; and this makes it 
the more astonishing, that Cardinal Richelieu, who 
likewise mainly helped his fall, should have been 
opposed to him ; for Waldstein only planned in Ger- 
many what Richelieu had executed in France — the 
destruction of feudalism, and the submission of many 
semi-royal Powers to one. Or was it, as the Union- 

* Vide the "Letters and Negociations of M. do Feu- 
qiii^re/' Ambassador from France to the Emperor 1633-34, 
wherein, more than once, Louis XIII. writes to his agent, 
that upon certain conditions, he might consent to support 
" Monsieur de Wallstein's plans for becoming King of Bo' 
hernia,*' 
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ists say, that the Cardinal Minister recognized too 
well the force that would thus be given to the Empire, 
to admit of the existence of such a neighbour ? Be 
that as it may, Maximilian of Bavaria gained deserved 
renown in the first period of the Thirty Years* War, 
obtained for his House the restoration of the elec- 
toral privileges, at the expense of the unhappy Pala- 
tine, Frederick V, King of Bohemia, and more con- 
tributed than any one to the first discontent of 
Friedland, and his consequent betrayal of his trust. 

This regards his conduct as a German ; as a Ba- 
varian, he was certainly one of the most distinguished 
rulers of that country. 

Between the treaty of Westphalia, which closed 
the Thirty Years* War, and that of Utrecht, which 
ended the Spanish War of Succession, another Max 
reigns in Bavaria — Max-Emanuel, the ally of France 
and Spain against England and Austria, the honoured 
enemy of Marlborough and Prince Eugene. But, 
from these times to ours, history is in every one's 
memory, and I need no more to turn over musty 
chronicles ; unless indeed, reader, you would like to 
hear of some of the love passages of those old 
Bayem-Herzogs. There is one tragic story — I do 
not mean that of Agnes Bemauer,* the drowned 

* Duke Ernest I. had a sou, Albert III., caUed the Pious. 
This Prince fell so deeply in love with a jeweller's daughter 
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betrothed of Duke Ernest's pious son — ^no ! but the 
fair Desdemona of the annals of Wittdsbach, Mary of 
Brabant. Here is her history. 

In the spring of the year 1255, Duke Lewis the 
Severe fder fiffrenjfey^, journeyed from Munich to 
Donauworth in company with his fkir Duchess whom 
he had espoused but a year before. They went to 
visit the Duke's sister, Elizabeth of Bavaria, the 
widow of the Emperor Conrad IV., poisoned in 
Naples, and mother of Conradin destined to be 
beheaded there. The Empress lived a solitary life, 
watching over the cradle of the last Hohenstauffen. 

Duke Lewis left his young wife in Donauworth, 
under the Empress's care, and went forth to fight 
the robber-knights of the Rhenish Palatinate. Many 
were the tears shed by Mary of Brabant, and tnany 

in Augsburg (I iold you they were all jewellers), that he 
privately married her, and refused his father to marry Anne 
of Brunswick. Duke Ernest pushed the matter further, and 
his son confessed his union. Father and son separated in 
anger, and Albert carried Agnes to Straubing, a town on the 
Danube, of which he was gOYcmor, and there declaring her 
for hb lawful wife, gave her the title of Duchess of Straubing, 
and surrounded her with the honours due to her rank. Once 
he left her — only once I but it was enough. The revengeful 
father sought her out, sent his minions to have her seized, 
and she was drowned in the Danube, by his orders, on the 
1 2th of October, 1 436. 
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her prayers not to be forgotten, for dearly she loved 
her rigid Lord. But time flew by, and the Duke 
returned not, and Mary pined, and wished him back, 
but Lewis was only twenty-six, and loved the sotmd 
of the clarion and the neighing of his steed better 
than the sweet vows and murmurings of his true 
ladye. 

He held his Court in Heidelberg, and by him 
stood ever his dearest fiiend, Henry, Count of 
Leiningen, and to him one day the anxious wife sent 
a letter, beseeching he would use his influence to 
quicken her husband's return. Another missive was 
despatched at the same time to Duke Lewis, and the 
messenger was well enjoined to give to the Duke the 
packet sealed in white, to the Count, that sealed in 
black. The old mistake was made, Duke Lewis 
received the letter destined for his friend wherein the 
artless Duchess had assured Henry of Leiningen that, 
if he accompanied her lord in his return, her pleasure 
in welcoming him would be great. 

Now, it seems that Othello was a joke to Duke 
Lewis. No sooner had he read the few suspicious 
lines, than he bounded to horse (Leiningen was 
absent or he would probably have been the first 
victim) and gallopped forth from Heidelberg. Three 
horses lay dead upon his path, killed by his im- 
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patience, but od the second day he arrived in Donau- 
worth. It was in January, 1256, the snow lay deep 
upon the ground and when the seneschal opened the 
great gates of the castle, the wind blew furiously, and 
passing clouds drifted across the moon, so that she 
lighted dimly the dark figure of the Duka He slew 
the seneschal, and strode into his young wife's 
chamber. She flew to him ; but the fell word : 
Adulteress ! has destroyed before even the cold steel 
touches her, and the innocent one lets her sweet head 
droop like a withered flower upon its stem, more 
vanquished by shame than death. 

Stem, dark, inflexible, Duke Lewis stands in that 
chamber, the voice of wail raised around him, by the 
weeping Empress and the scared attendants. She 
alone, the injured one, is silent. The headsman is 
bidden to the Ducal presence, and the confessor 
follows him. The Duchess kneels, and receives the 
sacred pledge of divine love, as a martyr preparing 
for heaven ; and when she rises, ere she can give 

« 

one last look of pardoning love to her destroyer, her 
beautiful head rolls at Duke Ludwig's feet. 

This was on the 18th of January, 1256. It is 
said that on the 19th, Duke Ludwig*s hair was 
grey. 

The present royal family, as we have said, bear 
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nearly all the names of their most renowned ances- 
tors. The ex-King, that of Ludwig; the present 
King, that of Maximilian. 

The King's second brother, as we know, is Otho, 
Kmg of Greece, married to one of the most charm- 
ing princesses in Europe, the Princess Amelia of 
Oldenbourg. Next comes Prince Luitpold, husband 
of the Arch-Duchess Augusta, daughter of the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany. The fourth prince, Adalbert, is 
unmarried. Of the female portion of the royal 
family, the eldest Princess, Matilda, called after her 
great ancestress, the Marhgrdfiny is wife to the 
Grand Duke of Hessen Darmstadt, and keeps up 
well the reputation of her house for intellectual 
superiority and force of character. The Princess 
Adelgonde is the talented Duchess of Modena, mar- 
ried to the present sovereign, the Archduke Francis V. 
of Este. The third, the Princess Hildegard, has 
espoused the valiant Archduke Albert of Austria, 
son to the late Archduke Charles, well loved in the 
victorious armies of the Empire, loved for his own 
and his illustrious father's sake. The Princess 
Alexandra is unmarried. 

But if from the present we look to the preceding 
generation, we shall see that few royal houses have 
furnished to the Crowns of Europe so many noble 
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wivesT and mothers as those of the House of Wittels- 
bach. 

First and foremost stands, surrounded by uni- 
versal and undying respect, the Dowager-Empress of 
Austria, Charlotte Augusta, widow of the Emperor 
Francis. A Christian matron. 

Then, Elizabeth, Queen of Prussia, before whose 
gentle name revolt itself drew back, and hushed its 
clamours. 

Next, Amelia, wife of Prince John of Saxony. 

Her sister the Princess Marie, Queen of Saxony, 
and thus doubly sister, for two brothers are their 
husbands. 

And last, the truly admirable Archduchess Sophia 
of Austria, wife to the Archduke Franz Karl, mother 
to the Emperor, and whose virtues do not need 
the splendour of a throne to set them off, but 
would suffice to render her illustrious in any 
station. 

With this name I dose my chapter. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

MUNICH AND THE POLITICAL ATTITUDE OP BAVARIA. 
VON DER PPORDTEN AND PRINCE WALLERSTEIN. 



€€ 



Wave, Munich, all thy banners wave. 
And charge with all thy chivalry !" 



And that is what Munich has done. 

In the late divisions of Germany, the different Ger- 
man governments have worn the colours of two distinct 
parties; one is based upon the respect of treaties, 
and calls itself the right ; the other rests upon the 
manifestations of popular exigences, and is termed, 
by its enemies, a fact. One will hear only of what 
it maintains, ought to be, the other caUs in Ex- 
pediency to its aid. Between these two great parties 
comes a third, deriving its existence from the first ; 
this is the traditional, or, as it is denominated, the 
historical psurty. 
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That the " Historical School" has exercised a 
considerable influence in German affairs within the 
last two years, is what, I think, no one will attempt 
to deny ; and nowhere has this influence prevailed 
more strongly than in Bavaria. 

Bavaria, as we have seen, furnished the very name 
by which, originally, were designated the partisans of 
authority. Ouelph was the term for those who 
supported the power of the Pope against the Emperor, 
whose adherents were styled Ghibellines. When 
the great war of the two eternally warring principles 
had ceased between the Tiara and the Crown, 
authority became exclusively lodged in the latter ; and 
the Empire, attacked by the Reformation, was now 
the symbol of power based upon right, and the 
Guelphs of this period are still the same^ and we 
have the Elector Maximilian defending Ferdinand II., 
and opposing Gustavus Adolphus with all his might. 
The question of race also acts undeniably in all this. 
Bavaria is in Germany (properly so called, and ex- 
cluding therefrom Austria), the central point of the 
Southern States, and as such nourishes an antipathy 
for Northern Germany, but above all, for Prussia 
prompts, and has prompted most of the political mea- 
sures which the Bavarian Government has adopted. 

'^ Bavaria shall pay the costs of all," said the 
Prussian minister, Haugwitz, to Gentz, the Austrian 
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diplomatist, when, in 1 806, they conferred together 
upon the dissolution of the famous Rhein Bund^^ 
thus showing by his words that dislike was reciprocal. 

And that this feeling is as strong as it is in- 
stinctive, is proved by the fact of its being indulged 
in at the expence of interest. It can hardly be 
denied that Bavaria would have less to fear in an 
intimate union with Prussia than in a similar one 
with Austria.! " Voyez un peu, T Autriche nous met 
le bras autour de la taille," said to me last winter a 
Bavarian politician, pointing out upon the open map 
before us the encircling pressure of the Danube and 
Tyrol. And yet, now as two hundred years ago, 
Bavaria has sided with the Empire, and what is 
called the historical party has seen her at its head. 

" No Germany without Austria !" says M. von der 
Pfordten, in his brilliant speech of the month of 
November of last year, in which he asked the support 
of the Chambers for the resolution taken by the 
government to refuse joining Prussia in her attempt 
at re-constitution. It is true he adds: "Nor will 
we a Germany without Prussia." (But of this there 
was no danger, and the question even of such a 

* Gentz, p. 226. 

t How much this is the case is proved by the war of the 
Bavarian succession, where Frederick the Great saved Ba- 
varia from being seized by Austria. 
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thing was not agitated) . " The poKcy of Bavaria," 
continues the minister, '' would be as firm in respect 
to Prussia as it now is firm in its determination not 
to be separated from Austria. To arrive at the 
great confederated state, which is our end and aim, 
we must have, fiirst of all, before all, the Territory 
itself — ^for political combinations have one universal 
basis in geography; and without Prussia and 
Austria, the Territory fails whereon to build such a 
state as we require. There is no form whatever in 
which, without Austria, such a united German body 
can exist." 

This is the principle on which M. von der Pfordten 
has based the whole system of policy which has been 
followed by the Bavarian Government since the 
spring of the year 1849. It has required all the 
talent and energy of King Maximilian's Prime 
Minister to carry it through. And this necessitates 
explanation. I have said that Prussia is suspicious 
to Bavaria, or rather, perhaps, I should say that the 
Bavarians have a strong dislike to the Prussians ; but 
there was in Bavaria, as in every country in Germany, 
a strong and violent party which, in favour of its much- 
clamoured for Unity, would have submitted here, as 
everywhere else, to Prussian Hegemony, and in whose 
eyes every step towards an avowed union with Austria 
meant nothing less than a return to the primitive 
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Bundy the scarecrow of all parties in Germany. M. 
de Pfordten, however, was not to be frightened by 
the outcries of the Unitarian-Germans, great adepts 
in noise ; and he resolutely grasped the helm, and 
began steering in the direction he held to be the 
right one, in spite of wind and weather, and often in 
spite of the fears of his own crew. A very clever man, 
who was not of Pfordten's immediate party, remarked 
upon this, that he himself was as strongly convinced 
of the necessity of adhering to Austria as the 
Minister could be ; but that if the King had proposed 
to him to attempt it, he should simply have declared 
to his Majesty that it was impossible. 

Here was M. de Pfordten's superiority. Firmly 
convinced that for his country there was but one 
line of conduct to be followed, he determined not 
only to follow that line without swerving from it if 
only by a hair's breadth, but the prevision of a 
really superior intellect gave him the assurance that 
he should be able to vanquish the obstacles that 
stood in his way. There are many ways of accepting 
power. A dishonest minister may accept it, pre- 
determined to dally with his convictions ; an honest 
one may accept, resolved to fall with a measure he 
entertains no hopes of seeing adopted ; but the really 
valuable servant of the State feels within him that 
strength which overcomes resistance, and, so to say, 

s 2 
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forcps the victory of his opinion by his conscientious 
individual energy. 

Such a minister was Pfordten. 

Now, I do not mean to give my own judgment in 
this question, time will show whether Bavaria has or 
has not acted wisely in opposing the Hegemony of 
Prussia, but that by the efforts of M. de Pfordten 
alone she did oppose it most effectually, and that in 
his intimate conviction it was the only part she had 
to take, are two irrefutable facts. We have already 
said that the courage and talent required to bring 
about this avowed tendency towards Austria were of 
no ordinary kind. 

And no such very easy thing either would it have 
b^n to defend an opinion attacked by Pfordten. 
There is in what I would call the accessories of his 
eloquence something that reminds one of M. Guizot. 
The voice, the gesture, the dogmatical manner have a 
certain resemblance with Louis Philippe's ex- 
Minister, but in the form he adopts in speaking 
there is a marked difference, (greater still in the 
matter of the speech,) between him and the states- 
man, who once declared, in a question of no slight 
importance, where two opposed measures were pro- 
posed, that " L'une et Tautre conduite peuvent se 
tenir." 

M. de Pfordten is exceedingly concise, always to 
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the point, and (what in German is very rare) pro- 
ceeds by short phrases. He is remarkable for that 
brilliant lucidity given by a powerful conviction ; 
and as yet even his enemies have not ventured to 
mistrust his conscientiousness, or doubt his profound 
attachment to his country. Some think this attach- 
ment goes a little too far, inasmuch as it induces 
a perhaps somewhat exaggerated estimate of the 
influence likely to be exercised by Bavaria. Be that 
as it may, M. de Pfordten has attached his name to 
the first overt act of resistance against the principles 
established by the Assembly of Frankfort, and that 
at a moment when it was an arduous thing so 
to do. 

The most famous adversary of this intrepid Mi- 
nister is, and has been throughout, Prince Oettingen- 
Wallerstein. The Prince is one of the very first 
grands seigneurs of Bavaria, and one of the men 
who best deserve to have applied to them the French 
word, spirituel. He is spirituel to an eminent de- 
gree ; and, more than that, is so engaging in manner, 
that those who regret the deepest the conduct of the 
politician, are still fettered by the talents of the 
man. 

After having been one of the last Prime Ministers 
of the sovereign who styled himself '* the last 
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King," * Prince Wallerstein gradually descended to 
the position of a leader of the extreme Opposition, 
distrusted by those for whom he sacrificed all, and 
whom the lustre of his name alarmed, a deserter fi^m 
his order — the Mirabeau of Munich. 

I know of few parUamentary speeches more bril- 
liantly witty than that made by Prince Wallerstein, 
in reply to the discourse of M. de Pfordten, from 
which I have made certain extracts in the first pages 
of this chapter, and which we had the good fortune 
to hear him make ; but it would, at the same time, 
be hard to say what plan the princely revolutionist 
would oppose to that of the Government ; for, if he 
will not hear of Austria, neither will he bear the 
sound of Prussia's name ; and unless, indeed, it be 
the much talked-of Triads in which Bavaria was to 
have the casting vote between the two great German 
Powers, it is not easy to discern the object of M. de 
Wallerstein's desires. The opening of this speech 
is a very remarkable one : " Gentlemen," commenced 
he, " we were yesterday reminded of All Saints' Day ; 
and it is certainly rather a singular circumstance, 
that we should be called upon to discuss the question 



* '' I have been the last King," said King Louis upon his 
abdication. 
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of a German Constitution precisely upon that day 
which all Christendom devotes to the dead." 

The speech abounded in similar traits dCesprity 
but, amongst others, I cannot avoid noticing one 
which set the whole House in a roar. After branch- 
ing off, at the end, into general considerations upon 
the different states of the universe, he hints at a mo- 
ment when England, the last bulwark of the old 
world's civilization, must give way in turn, and the 
new world rise triumphant in the form of America. 
'^ But," concludes he, " this will not much influence 
the present discussion ; for, before that comes to 
pass, there will elapse a period so long — ^so long, 
that by that time even the question of the German 
Constitution may be settled !" 

Whilst looking at Prince Wallerstein's tall figure, 
and marking the gentleman-like grace with which he 
decks subversive thoughts, I could not avoid saying 
to myself, with an old friend of M. de Mirabeau's, 
" Q^el dommagel il Aait si bien ni!" 

I confess, that, accustomed as I was to the abomi- 
nations of the Babel-like Constitiuinte of Paris, I was 
much surprised by the tranquillity of the Bavarian 
House of Conunons ; and I could not refrain from 

asking my neighbour, the Countess T , why the 

Assembly in Munich was so orderly, that of Frank- 
fort having been so much the reverse. 
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" Because they drink beer here, and on the banks 
of the Rhine they drink wine !" was the laughing 
reply. 

And the truth lies there. In Bavaria, everything 
is connected indirectly with beer. The Revolution 
which drove the King to abdicate was nothing ; but 
in the Insurrection occasioned by the addition of 
half a kreuzer duty upon beer, several lives were lost, 
and numberless excesses committed. The first idea 
among the lower classes is beer, and they show their 
admiration of the Glypthotheke, by calculating how 
many measures of beer it must have cost.* 

Nothing astonished me more than to see the 
political ardour which animates the ladies of Munich. 
It is so strange to see them passing entire mornings 
at the Chambers, and talking of the Debates as 
though they were denizens of Hyde Park, or the Bois 
de Boulogne. It seems so unlike them ! 

At the Minister's one evening nothing was 

thought of but the " business" of the day's discussion, 
and every voice was loud in the praise of M. de 
Pfordten. 

" He actually spoke of the Hegemony of Austria^' 
said one lady. 

" Did he use the word ?" asked a second. 

* This is a positive fact. 
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" I heard him/' said a third. 

" And I," " And I," came from all sides. 

" And why not ?" inquired a voice from behind, 
at which all turned round. 

It was the Minister himself who had joined the 
party. After he had stood the fire of the thousand 
compliments that were showered upon him : 

" But/' said he, shaking his head, and smiling, 
" how is this ? we talk of Germany in our Parlia- 
mentary assemblies, and say we will be Germans, 
and in our homes we talk a strange tongue — for 
shame ! For shame, — except Madame," (turning to 
me) ''I see no stranger here, and it is certainly 
not for her you speak French. Ah, Mesdames !" 
he continued, with playful reproachfiilness, ** if you 
would be patriotic, you must learn to love what is 
foreign a little less." 

The pretty politicians dispersed themiselves around 
the room, and, with M. de Pfordten, we fell to 
talking of the Elector Maximilian, whom I could 
not prevail upon him to judge quite so harshly as I 
did myself. 

'' I am proud of being a Bavarian," said he, at 
length, ^' but I do not forget that I am Minister to a 
Sovereign who has said he was proud of being a 
Oerman Prince." 
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In reply to some remark of mine upon the attach- 
ment of Bavaria to her historical traditions : 

" Ah !" said he, musingly, " more is due to 
Bavaria than is sometimes thought. Bavaria has been 
the first State in Germany who has known how to 
resist" 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

BERLIN AND ITS BUILDINGS. 

Sorely did I recal M. de Pfordten's words when, 
upon a grey morning in March, we reached the 
capital of Prussia, and, one after the other, railway- 
porter, commissioner, and drosky-ooachman, all per- 
sisted ohstmatety in chattering French to us. 

" Now, can't you speak your own tongue ?" ex- 
postulated I, quite out of patience, *' instead of 
murdering a foreign language after that harharous 
manner ?" 

When they saw our determination not to admit of 
their dapper-dawing French, they turned to their 
native idiom, and began maltreating that after a 
manner peculiarly their own ; drawling out the inno- 
cent words, and pinching them when they came, 
and drowning the hard g\ and turning t's into u's, 
and conducting themselves, with respect to their 
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mother tongue, very much as brother Jonathan 
behaves towards the English language. 

The Berliner dialect is Yankee German, just as 
the Viennese patois (bless it !) has a little —but ever 
such a little — touch of " the brogue" 

Even by the misty light of a day-dawn in March, 
when it has snowed till midnight and mizzled since 
then, the broad streets and fine edifices of Berlin 
looked well. I rather felt disposed to shudder as we 
passed the palace on the Spree, for the hour seemed 
to me well suited for the Weisse Dame ;* and on 
crossing the bridge from the Kdnigs Strasse, I was 
not sure that the Great Elector did not nod to us 
after the guise of the Commander's statue, in Don 
Juan. But the sight of the great Linden Alley, 
with the Opem Platz and the Brandenburger Gate, 
drove any ghostly ideas out of my head. 

This, if it were but a little more extensive, might 
satisfactorily compare with the Parisian Boulevards. 
The streets, it is true, bear the trace of man's hand 
alone, and '^ Time, the beautyfier of the dead," has 
done nothing for their attractions ; but, as the works 

* The White Lady haunts certain chambers of the great 
residence, and has been seen, at the approach of any great 
misfortune to the HohenzoUem House, by persons whose 
testimony certainly startles one in connexion with such 
a tale. 
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of man in modern times, there are few things that 
can rival the Linden Allee, the Opem Flatz, the 
Pariser Flatz, the Schloss Flatz, the Gendarmen 
Platz, the Wilhehn's Strasse, the two Friedrichs 
Strasse, and, above all, the Museums Flatz. This 
is surpassed, as is everything of the sort, I believe, 
in Europe, by the Place Louis XV., of Paris, but 
only by that ; and, as you stand upon the peristyle of 
the museum built by Frederick William IIL, and 
look, from between its columns, at the Palace of the 
Great Elector, and of his great-grandson le Grand 
Fr^d^ric, on the other side of the square, you feel 
that you have set foot in a country which is striving 
upwards, which is im werden,^ as the Germans say, 
and which whilst it rises, never for an instant loses 
sight of the glories whence it has sprung. 

The Museum of Berlin would take a month to 
visit, and two, at least, to describe. Whilst wander- 
ing through its vast halls and endless galleries, you 
begin to feel within you the first symptoms of the 
admiration, with which, if you are not prejudiced 
as Proudhon, or an ultra-Tory of the old school 
(I take purposely the two extremes), you must 
inevitably be inspired by the present King of 
Prussia. 

* That is : what is now trying to be, what is labouring to 
come forth, to be, in short. 
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There is not, whether in painting, sculpture, or 
whatever may be the science or art to which it 
belongs, one single object in the Museum of Berlin 
that has not its separate place, nor one of those 
places that is not the very best possible for the 
objects it contains. The entire arrangement of the 
whole evincing the deepest knowledge of art, histoiy 
and archeology, is due to the King, and to a man 
whom he honours with his friendship, the Director- 
General of the Museum, M. d'Olfers, to whom we 
cannot sufficiently testify our gratitude for the 
obligingness with which, day after day, he sacrificed 
to us hours of his valuable time, showing and ex- 
plaining to us all^ and leading us daily to penetrate 
deeper into the inteDigent projects and intentions of 
his royal master. 

As to describing the Museum, or rather its 
contents, it is utterly impossible, for it contains every- 
thing. In its lower stories, Egyptian temples and 
tombs are so ingeniously arranged that you fancy 
yourself in Thebes or Camak, and if you have the 
good fortune to be also accompanied by the celebrated 
Professor Leipsius, you may enjoy the inscriptions 
upon the walls and dark sarcophagi, as though you 
were wandering through an English churchyard. 
Higher up are galleries, where Greece and Rome 
reign in marble, and whence you emerge into cham- 
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bers tenanted by the productions of early Italian 
art. Every age, every country, has a spot conse- 
crated to its works, and these works are not only 
numerous, but of the very choicest order. In the 
picture gallery, which is not perhaps the richest 
portion of the vast edifice, Titian's daughter, Lavinia, 
sends smiles and glances from out her massy frame, 
that rivet you to her presence. Oh! the eyes of 
golden-brown and the dear oUve skin, and the rich | 

hair — eyes, hair, and skin, beside which the velvet j 

and gold of the gorgeous draperies are as nought — 
how I searched for ye in Venice, and nowhere foimd { 

ye, unless it were upon the damp wall of some i 

deserted palace. Ye live here, and here alone. 
Daughter of Titian 1 are not the winds chiQy on the 
banks of this northern stream, and dost thou not ^ 

mourn for Venice ? 

Opposite to this lovely child of earth, — lovely, 

loving, and earthly, oh 1 beyond all words ! — stands, 

i 

grey and austere, an affianced bride of Heaven — 

Isabella Eugenia Clara of Spain, the daughter of 

Philip II, painted by Vandyck ; the ideal of a royal 

nun, bearing royalty and resignation even in the veiy 

way in which her hands (hands, where you may trace : 

the flowing current of life) are folded, in the very 

folds of her woollen robes. The veil itself cannot 

shade the fire of those eyes — aU the lustre of the 
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Castilian crown is reflected there. Clara Eugenia 
reminded me of her descendant (in the female line), 
the crownZe^^ though not uncrowned wife of Don 
Carlos, Teresa of Braganza, Princess d* Beira ; " Un 
Prince, comme ily en a pen,** as remarked of her a 
celebrated statesman. She has the same royal look 
as the grand-daughter of Charles V. 

W^t weeks might not be spent, in the museum of 
Berlin 1 now shut in amongst the coflins of Pharoahs 
not yet gone to dust, and in the dim light that 
renders the monster-idols more mysterious, fancying 
the tread of the priests of Isis was stealing around 
you — or roaming amidst the divinities of Paganism 
in their chilly halls, watching the life of stone and 
bronze, and imbibing, as it were, the beauty of 
classic ages at every pore; or, again, amongst the 
productions of more modem art, wondering over 
gems and jewels of the sixteenth century, or 
following the medalled steps of history, or revelling 
in the endless collection of carvings in ivory and 
wood, the richest, perhaps, in the world. Or — but 
it is useless — it must be seen, not described. 

On the walls of the grand staircase leading from 
the Egyptian vaults, is already to be seen the first 
fresco painting of the six that Katilbach has 
promised to the King. The subject is the des- 
truction of the Tower of Babel. It will be followed 
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by the Tale of Troy told by Homer to the assembled 
Greeks, and the third subject on the same side, is to 
be the Taking of Jerusalem. Opposite comes the 
fight of the Hims under Attila, where the New World 
vanquishes the Old, next, a passage from the life of 
Charlemagne wherein is to be embodied the estab- 
lishment of Law based on Christianity, and the last 
picture will be the taking possession by the Crusaders 
of the Holy Sepulchre of Christ. A gigantic under- 
taking as may be perceived, but one which will be 
worthily executed.* 

After mounting the stairs, our amiable guide 
introduced us into a small unfurnished room, wherein 
stood some designs of Kaulbach's, meant to represent 
the figures which will be placed between the great 
frescos we have mentioned. There are Moses and 
Solon, and in an inner closet two female figures : one 
bends, calm, pure, and unimpassioned over a page 
whereon she writes— it is the placid Muse of history ; 
whilst opposite, sits a form which, with all the terrors 
of our cradle fi^h stirred within us, we recognize to 
be that of legendary lore, " Die Sage^** a wild witch 

* I am not quite sure whether the Hunnetucklachi is so 
placed, or whether Charlemagne does not come immediately 
after the Jerusalem, followed by the Crusaders, and leaving 
the sixth fresco to represent a subject nearer to our own 
times. 

VOL. I. T 
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such as Macbeth has met upon the heath, there she 
sitSy and broods, and stares, whilst two ravens hover 
round h^, pluck at her streaming hair, and whisper 
tales of darkness in her ears. As you look upon her, 
you fed that those wild eyes of hers have seen all 
things, and that they are full of horror at the sight ; 
it is a singularly romantic conception. 

As you enter the palace of the great Frederick, 
you remark, on the right hand, a pillar, upon the top 
of which rests a golden eagle, strangling with one 
daw a serpent ; it is the emblem of Prussia. At 
every step you take in the interior you meet with 
eagles ; the black eagle of Prussia, and the red one of 
Brandenburg ; they are cast in bronze, sculptured in 
marble, chiselled in stone, painted on canvas, copper, 
and porcelain, embroidered on sofas, walls, and 
chairs, but everywhere, whether black or red, 
whether on wall or ceiling, vase or table, the Prussian 
eagle is an irate one, with half-oped beak, and half- 
raised daw, ready to snap and gripe ; '' a passing 
angry bird and sharp withal, and much needing the 
re-assuring phrase of suum cuique^'^* was what I 
could not refrain from remarking to our conductor 
who laughed and opined it was perhaps a pity the 
Schwarze Adler did not nearer resemble the eagle of 

♦ The device of Prussia : "To every one his own." 



V 
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old Fritz's times and open its daws a Utile more. 
''The thanks we get for not doing so are small," 
he added. 

In yon vast white hall, called der Weisse Saal, 
were formerly held those &mous fites, of which 
every one has heard, and of which the most brilliant 
was the one styled '' La Cour de Ferrare," arranged 
in the autumn of 1842, for the marriage of the pre- 
sent Queen of Bavaria, whereat every guest appeared 
in the character of some personage of the Court of 
Este. Dazzling, even without the accessories of a 
fSte, is the throne-room, where the tribune for the 
orchestra over the great door-way was of solid 
silver, until der alter Fritz had it melted down, 
to pay the costs of the Silesian campaigns; and 
where (that being now replaced by one equally mag- 
nificent to the eye) the most glittering crystal marvel 
that ever graced a royal hall, pends from the fretted 
ceiling. All the art of Venice could not surpass it ; 
it ^tters, it gleams, it reflects all the rainbow's 
tints ; it plays in the breeze of the open window, till 
its delicate drops jingle like harebells in the wind, 
making &int music. Lace is too coarse to be com- 
pared to it ; it is petrified diamond dust, consolidated 
spray, foam frozen, with the sunlight yet upon it ; 
a dream of fairy land, or, to be prosaic, a consoli- 

T 2 
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dated cobweb. This wonderful chandelier was fabri- 
cated in Nuremberg, when Nuremberg was alive. 

But if the palace of the monarch is magnificent, 
the nightly resort of his subjects, the great opera- 
house, is scarcely less so. It positively blazes with 
gilding and light; and when the splendour of the 
uniforms, and the gay attire of the female portion 
of the audience (for the ladies of Berlin are foH 
^egantes)^ fills the double tier of the crimson-lined 
boxes, and the vast space of the pit, I assure you, 
the first word you utter, even when you come from 
Paris or London, must be one of unqualified admi- 
ration. 

In the centre box are assembled the members of 
the households of the different Princes, crinLson dra- 
peries, surmoimted by the royal crown, descending on 
either side of the space. To the right of the stage 
are two boxes, belonging, the first to the King, the 
next to Prince Charles, (the Prince of Prussia occu- 
pies the first on the left hand,) wherein the royal 
visitors are allowed to enjoy what is being represented, 
as though they were private people. The King is 
not there, nor the Queen ; but in the next box sits 
a lady of most fiur and noble presence, her beauty 
still more enhanced by the attire of a Parisian grande 
dame. That is the Princess Charles, daughter to 
the Grand Duke of Saxe- Weimar, niece to the 
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Emperor Nicolas, and betraying, by her port de reine^ 
her affinity to the Imperial House of Russia. Be- 
side her sits a young and lovely being, recalling, in 
the delicate outlines of face and form, the beauty, 
without the stateliness of the mother — a copy, by 
Watteau or Boucher, of a portrait by Rubens or 
Vandyck: it is the Princess Liouisa, the eldest 
daughter to Prince Charles. 

What the Berliners would do without their opera, 
it would puzzle any one to say ; yet, upon the prin- 
ciple given as an excuse for gaurmandisey that, " what 
is often done, should be well done," they ought to find 
some means of providing themselves with a better 
company. How it is that the nation which, after 
the French, is the vainest in the world, comes to 
have the worst troop of singers in Germany, I can- 
not imagine ; but so it is, or was in the month of 
March of this present year of grace. 

Vain, are they ? More than that, they are arro- 
gant; and you need not stay twenty-foiu: hours 
amongst them to find it out. 

Upon asking at the post-office for my letters, I 
ventured to remark to the very polite emphy^y that 
I expected one which would be addressed in so ille- 
gible a hand, that he might find it difficult to 
decipher. 

His smile distinctly said, '' As if anything tould 
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be difficult to me V* — and I answered the smile by 
observing, that I was well entitled to make the obser- 
vation, as in Vienna an important letter from the 
same person had reached me only at the end of ten 
days, and then by chance, from the difficulty expe- 
rienced by the clerks at the post-office bureau in 
reading the direction. 

You should have seen the smile now, and heard 
the tone with which, in polite pity for the (supposed) 
ignorance which had permitted me to put a Prussian 
and an Austrian upon an equality with one another, 
he replied: 

*' In 'Vienna, that is not astonishing ; but here 1*' 
" Ah ! my good friend of the borders of the Tun 1" 
thought I ; ** here is a Roland for your Oliver I*' 
You call them pfiffig^ and they calL you dumm. 
You say he is a '* sharp one," and he says '* you are 
a fool ;" and all in the way of German unity ! 
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CHAPTER XV. 

BERLIN — SOCIETY AND THE ARTS. 

When you come direct from Vienna to Berlin, 
the change is^ socially speaking, about as complete as 
it well can be. In the one, all is el^ance and plea- 
sure ; in the other, nothing is thought too serious to 
be every one's habitual occupation. The most ab- 
struse questions are looked upon as mere '* daily 
bread ;*' and for the finer condiments of existence, 
you must have recourse to the most nebulous specu- 
lations of transcendental philosophy. The clever 
author of ' La Philosophie du Droit,' Lerminier, has 
said, truly enough, in his ' Lettres d'un Berlinois,' " Us 
ont rhabitude de Tinfini ;" and this is unluckily cor- 
rect. In the first place, it makes them pedantic; 
and in the next, it renders them unftacticah They 
have all of them, more or less, their Utopia ; and if 
this produces eccentricity amongst the women, and 
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those of the other sex, who remain within the sphere 
of private life, in the more stirring amongst the men, 
it has gone nigh to produce irretrievable mischief to 
the State. 

I know of nothing more accurately descriptive of 
the school to which belong many more than mere 
revolutionists in the north of Germany, than the fol- 
lowing Steckbrief, or advertisement, to aid in the 
apprehension of a man convicted of high treason: 
'' He is of the Lutheran Confession, and of middle 
height," so runs the document, " strongly built, and 
of healthy aspect, with a high forehead, and a long 
nose ; he has fair, curly hair, and has studied theology 
in Leipsick!" 

Well done for an intelligent Steckbrief that will 
catch neither thief nor traitor, for it gives the 
portrait of the whole genus ! So are they all, more 
or less — " blondes gekraustes Haar und studierte 
zu Leipzig die Theologie T Why, since the day 
when the Devil, in the shape of Mephistopheles, 
instructed the scholar in '^ Faust" in the '' way that 
he should go," they have done nothing else but 
'^ study theology in Leipsick," and that is why they 
are sorry doctors of divinity, and most profoundly 
lamentable politidans. *' Fair, curly hair, and studied 
theology in Leipsick 1" Alas ! alas ! 

This is the Frosch-Spiegelberg race; (let my 
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reader look over " Faust" and Schiller's ** Robbers," 
if he wish to see how exact is the resemblance). 

But do not imagine that these are the only 
specimens of intelligent humanity to be met with in 
Berlin. Every one is not demented in the Prussian 
capital ; take to witness Groddeck, who has published, 
and who openly delivered a lecture (in LAtin by the 
bye) upon the new form of insanity, entitled '' Nova 
InsanuB Forma; or, the Democratic Sickness.""*^ 
But these are the weeds of a garden too large for all 
its walks to be kept in order, but where, in the better 
trimmed portions, flowers are plentifuL The male 
gramen we have seen ; I will just, en passant^ 
remark that the female weed is called Bettina,t and 
is the perfect type of the whole race. 

Now I win not affirm that the ladies of Berlin 
are too blue, but they are ^^woundy learned" as 
Tony Lumpkin says, and it is lucky for you if you 
do not find yourself called upon to decide a knotty 

* " De Morbo Democratico, nova Ituania /orma,"by C. Th. 
Groddeck, M.D. Berlin, 1850. 

t Bettina Brentano, the very clever author of " G^the's 
Correspondence with a4]lhild," and of one or two other rhap- 
sodies, snch as : " Diesa Buck gehbrt dem Kdnig" the wife 
of the poet, Amim, — "A nosegay of pretty flowers," says 
of her own brother, ''but not tied together," Au de^ 
meurant, a most eccentric person, who might have " studied 
theology in Leipsick" with the best of them. 
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point concermng literature in the days of Rh&meste, 
even whilst you are sucking an orange at a Damen 
Caffee^ or if you do not have the smoked Hamburgh 
beef rammed down your throat by an unexpected shot 
from Hegel or Kant. These Damen Caffees^ where 
ladies assemble after dinner to discuss ham, chocolate, 
and psychology, are formidable things, let me tell 
you, and not to be encountered lightly. Corinne's 
tea was nothing to them, (I always suspected the 
cups filled by "Miladh^* whose name I foiget, 
to have contained a great deal more milk and water 
than anything else), the coffee parties of Beriin are a 
very different sort of affair, and have a perfume of 
MoU^ and *' Les Femmea Savantes" to be scented 
a mile off. 

But now the excess of a thing never exists any- 
where without the thing itself, of which it is the 
excess undeniably existing also; and if, in some 
societies of Berlin, you meet with BSise, and even 
the " Pr^cieuses Ridicules^* it is your own fatilt if 
you do not discover the H6tel Rambouillet, of which 
these are the caricature. The refinement of the society 
whence sprung the grand siecle -of Louis XIV., its 
tone of decorum, its love of intellectual pursuits 
and pleasures are not to be judged of in Moli^re's 
lighter pieces, and he himself proved that, when he 
wrote the " Misanthrope,^* for there, in the salon of 
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Celim&ne is the H6tel Rambouinet as it really was, 
and we all know that Aloeste is no other than the 
Due de Montansier, husband of Madame de Ram- 
bouiUet's daughter, Julie d'Angennes ; I think then 
that the salon where Bossuet read his first sermons ; 
where Com^e read his tragedies and of which 
Madame de S^vign^ is the truest representative, 

m 

scarcely needs to be defended against its de- 
tractors, and the ladies of Berlin will hardly fisd 
offended if I say their handsome city abounds in 
H6tels Rambouillet. 

I will not take any other type in FVanoe, because 
no other is exact ; the salons of Berhn are not, as 
in Paris, salons de eauseriey where everything is 
talked of; no 1 they are, I repeat it, salons where 
everything is discussed ; politics, philosophical sub- 
jects, the more learned questions of science, and the 
lighter questions of art, all are taken into serious 
consideration ; but the difference between these and 
the French drawing-rooms is, that here, however 
light may be the subject in itself, nothing is lightly 
handled. 

Now, it will be objected this must lead to heaviness 
and inevitable ennui^ and that to hear the peculiarities 
of Jenny Lind's talent examined as ought to be a 
treatise on the Cunei-formed alphabet, must be 
insufferable — not a bit; but there is an originality 
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about their way of treating eveiy question,"*^ and a 
curious manner of diving after every pearl, no matter 
in what oyster it may lie hidden, which throws an 
unspeakable charm into the conversation of a well- 
bred, intelligent German, (I take the Berliner to be 
the quintessence of the gelehrter Deutscher)^ and 
which makes you feel, when you leave their sodety, 
that, though the subjects you have been talking 
over were every-day ones, every faculty of your 
intelligence has been called into play in treating 
them. 

I passed many such hours in Beriin, but shall not 
readily forget an evening at the house of Madame 
d'Olfers, where, with the clever master and mistress 
of the house, Professor Leipsius and a friend who 
had accompanied him in his eastern travels, we 
passed upwards of four hours in discussing the 
question of whether Gothe had ever been in love in 
his life. I once passed four hoiu^ with Justinus 
Kemer, the poet, discussing the same question, and 
this conversation in Berlin brought the former one 

* Just as the pedantry of the too deeply hluB Damen Coffees 
is but the excess of the real love and taste for intellectual 
pleasures in society, so is it this originality, so charming 
whilst kept within bounds, which, running into excess, pro- 
duces, in political life especially, the unpracticalness of which 
I have spoken. 
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to my mind, but that was very different ; it was 
upon an evening in June, and we were seated upon 
the firesh-mown hay, upon the banks of the Neckar, 
the sun was setting over the hills of the Odenwald, 
the wind brought to our ears the sound of the ^olian 
harps of the Weiber Treue,* and I was a girl not yet 
nineteen. 

It is hardly to be wondered at, that the Society of 
Berlin should be intellectual when you think of the 
celebrities which, in that society, siuround you at every 
step. First and foremost, reign two names of other 
days, and over whose glory, time can have no in- 
fluence. Alexander de Humboldt and Tieck, heroes 
of two centuries, and young with the eternal youth of 
genius. Raumer, the poet — historian of the Hohen- 

* The Weiber JVeu (or Woman's truth) was called thus, 
because, when besieged by the Emperor Conrad II, the 
women said, the castle and town beneath it should capitulate, 
if they might be allowed to go forth from it, carrying their 
treasures with them. When the Emperor acceded to the 
demand, each woman came forth, bearing her husband upon 
her back ; and Conrad forgave the town and left it in peace, 
for the sake of its women's truth to their lords. The ruins of 
the Weiber Treue surmount the little village of Weinsberg, 
near to Heilbronn, where the venerable Swabian poet, Kemer, 
lives. He has bought these historic remains, and has placed 
in the loopholes of the old round tower, ^olian harps, which 
add wonderfully to the romance of the scene. 
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staufFen Kaisers; Ranke, the chronider of the 
Popes; Ruokert, the rival of Hafiz and Saadi; 
Vamhagen von Ense, the husband of the cele- 
brated Rahel, one of the master spirits of her time, 
and who, himself, however widely his democratical 
opinions may differ from your own, captivates you by 
his manner of reasoning, and who looks at events 
from so prodigious a contemplative height, that you 
quite understand his remaining the friend of Metter- 
nich ; they differ in the direction of their ideas, but 
meet in the equal elevation whence they start. And 
in the arts too, you have the three muses of painting, 
sculpture, and music, represented by three of their 
very dearest sons, Comdius, Ranch and M^erbeer. 

Meyerbeer, of whom the Berliners are proud be- 
yond all description, is essentially one of their own. 
He is far more than an artist ; he is a thinker ^ and 
thereby belongs undeniably to the Berlin schooL 
His music is not music onlj/j but addresses itself to 
the full as much to the intelligence as to the ear. 
And I know of no greater praise to give the society 
of Berlin, than to say, that such men as Meyerbeer 
and Mendelsohn are understood, as were the Racioes 
and Comeilles, in their day, by the Court of 
Louis XlV. And why is this ? The word is there 
that explains aQ — the Court ! The King was known 
to have consulted Boileau in the morning ; and the 
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Due de la Feui]Iade himselfi who was, to say the 
least for him, but indiffereDtly versed in such mat- 
ters, was obliged, if he met Boileau in the evening, 
to appear interested in the new epistle or satire he 
might read. 

And there you have at once the impetus given 
which occasions due deference to be paid to the great 
masters in art (it is only to them it should be paid*), 
and which makes talent feshionable. Without this, 
you have, as with us, and as in Vienna and many 
other capitals, a vast fuss made aroimd some produc- 
tion which may not even always deserve its reputa- 
tion, but you have not the intellectual focus which 
attracts towards its even light and warmth, as in 
Paris and Berlin, all that is worthy to be held up to 
admiration. With monarchs of sudi rare intellectual 
capacities as Louis XIV, Cosmo de' Medici, and 
Frederick William of Prussia, it is impossible that 

* The pretention of every bearded coxcomb to renown, is 
one of the miseries of our time ; and it is predsely in those 
centres where real eminence is honoured that such as these 
are disdained. What would Paris, in the time of Racine or 
even of Voltaire, have said to Eugene Sue ? or what chance, 
in the presence of Tieck and Humboldt, in the midst of an 
aristocracy who can comprehend them, and of a society pre- 
sided over by the present King, what chance would have the 
ill-written narration of horrors and indecencies, like those of 
the "Jui/ Errant r* 
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the aristocTacy of a country should not be iDteUigent 
and refined, or talent and learning not be honoured 
as they should be. It does not suffice to patronize 
and protect, almost every sovereign in Europe does 
that ; it is necessary to understand ; and it is therein 
that the King of Prussia is so remarkable. He is 
one of the few princes who, when he does you the 
honour to receive, talks with and not to you ; it is an 
art, a way of his own. 

" Monsieur des Prdaux, vous avez raison, vous 
vous y entendez mieux que moi," said Louis XIV 
one day, after he had heard Boileau's reasons for 
differing with him upon some literary point; and 
how often Frederick William must have done this 
to arrive at the exquisite delicai^ of taste with which 
he judges the productions of intellect in every 
sphere. 

I have before me at this moment a weU-known 
pamphlet, wherein is consigned an appreciation of 
Felix Mendelsohn by the King of Prussia, worthy of 
the most distinguished critic in such matters. 

" We have had a far greater loss in Mendelsohn,'' 
remarks at the end the princely critic, " than many 
people are aware of. There was in him a kind of 
nervous shrinking from publicity, or rather from the 
contact of the public at large, that prevented him 
from being sufficiently known ;" and then, after 
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relating that from his, the King's, own particular 
preference for Racine's tragedy of ' Athalie,' had sprung 
the desire to see it performed, with the addition of 
choruses hy Mendelsohn, *^ He composed the music 
expressly for me," continues the King ; " and I made 
a special treaty with him, that the work should be 
executed only in a small circle, heard but by con- 
noisseurs alone. Had he lived, I would have 
allowed him to decide whether those conditions 
should remain binding or not; but now that we 
have lost him, it would not, I think, be right that 
the world should forego one of his finest productions, 
and I must break through the treaty. Such crea- 
tions of genius are not to be deprived of publicity. 
I have given orders that the 'Athalie' shall be per- 
formed in Berlin." 

This conversation took place in the autunm of 
the year 1847. 

As I have said, from the Court downwards, talent 
of every kind is honoured in Berlin ; and at every 
reunion, ball, dinner, or rout, you are sure to find 
yourself in company with the most illustrious repre- 
sentatives of science or art; at the palace of the 
Princess de Liegnitz, at the house of Prince Radziwill, 
in the salons of the Countess Brandenburg, in those 
of the Baroness de Meyendorflf, wife to the Russian 
Minister, but, above all, in those of the EngUsh 
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legation. Under Lord Westmorland's roof. Music 
feels she has a home ; and the niece of " the great 
Duke '' has that within her, that deep and fine feel- 
ing for all labours of intelligence, which makes every 
really superior artist feel that he loves to talk with 
her of his art.* It is a charm peculiar to those 
whose sense of the Beautiful lies as much in the 
heart as in the head — a charm quite irresistible to 
whoever really loves his art. 

It was at Lady Westmorland's that we met Ranch. 
We had spent the morning in visiting his statue of 
the Great Frederick, which is just terminated ; and 
unluckily the artist was from home. Never was 
the character of a man better seized than has 
been that of Frederick by Ranch. There is ma^ 
jesty, but it is the majesty of an old man, who was 
neither tall, portly, nor upright, and who conse- 
quently can have but an ideal majesty, that of the 
intelligence and the will, both manifested by the eye. 



* With the prints of Lady Momington, and the Duke 
writing the Waterloo Despatch by the side of his dying aide- 
de-camp, every one is familiar ; but the original picture of 
the latter has in it a something the mere print does not give. 
M. de Humboldt made me first remark this, as, taking a 
lamp in his hand, he held it beneath the picture, and turning 
round, '* Depend upon it," said he, ^ that is a very remark- 
able composition." 
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the most difficult of all tasks for a sculptor ; yet has 
Ranch perfectly succeeded: the whole life of der 
alter Fritz^ despotic, impatient, obstinate, self-willed, 
and, above all, restless, as he was, sits or rather 
slouches upon that brazen horse, in a pair of boots 
that must have seen the Silesian campaigns, and in 
a coat the very slovenliness of whose sit shows the 
wiryness of the shrunk limbs ; but the uplifted cane 
is enough; there you have, whole and entire, the 
man who, in 1784^ in his plan for a '* united Ger- 
many," said, " Si I'Empereur regimbe il trouvera k 
qui parler."* 

How the same hand which had dosed the lovely 
eye of Louisa of Prussia, as she slumbers in the 
Mausoleum of Charlottenburg, and made stone so 
ductile, that, through the transparency of the marble 
winding-sheet that covers her, you fancy you discern 
flesh not yet entirely chilled; how this hand could 
chisel the hard outlines of Frederick, and make him 
so real, so alive, this is to me wonderful, and so 
I could not help telling Ranch himself And then 
we talked of Italy ; and he spoke of Canova, and of 
the Italian artists of old, and of their grandes ma- 
nieres and elegant habits of life. 

'' It is strange that the artists of our days have 

♦ " Projet de Ligue entre les Princes d* AUemagne,** Hertz- 
berg, 11, 364. 

U 2 
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not the high breeding, the dignity of such men as 
Titian and Leonardo/' said he. 

" Perhaps not all of them/' answered I, thinking 
while I looked at him^ though not giving a loud 
current to my thoughts — " There are some, at least, 
who have kept up the tradition." 

And there are many, even of those — though, in 
general, the distinction of German artists lies in their 
devotion to their art, and in their child-like simplicity, 
more than in their manner of holding their place in 
society : but the two who, in this respect, most 
remind one of what the Rubens and Titians may have 
been in other times, are decidedly Cornelius and Rauch. 

We arrived at the great Painter's door, just as he 
was preparing for his morning's walk. We proposed 
to put off our visit to another moment; but no 
sooner had he heard the name, than, seizing my 
companion's hand — 

'' No, no," said he, with a cordiality that lighted 
up his whole countenance ; " we are old friends — we 
have met in Faust T * 

* Gothe in " Ktmst und AHerthum,** (1817), speaking of the 
different painters who have illustrated Faust, says : ** The most 
remarkable designs of all, however, are those published lately 
by Cornelius, a young painter of the Lower Rhenish school* 
who is of extraordinary promise. He is for the last few years 
in Rome, and is already one of the heads of the new school.'* 
Further on, he speaks of Overbeck as: ''A young artist. 
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The whole time we stayed with the great Master, 
I cotdd think of nothing but Albert Diirer, and ask 
myself, as I listened to him, whether our generation 
will ever furnish forth such men — ^such Masters ? — 
for that is the question. 

The artists of our day are unquiet; even Kaul- 
bach, with all his genius, is imquiet ; whereas Cor- 
nelius is placid and serene, and reposes in the calm 
consciousness of his force ; knowing what he is and 
is not^ and therefore modest and unassuming, be- 
cause, however high he may have risen, he bears 
within him an ideal^ to which he can never attain. 
The vain amongst the artist race are those who fully 
attain to their own ideal, and are consequently me- 
diocre; the restless are those who are grieved that 
they cannot arrive at the perfection, of which they 
dream; but the great Masters are they who know 
that this cannot be, and who do not vex their spirit 
because they cannot do more than man. Cornelius 
belongs to the calmly-grand school of classic art — 
harmony and repose are everywhere in his wondrous 
works ; and, however great the subject he may treat, 
you see that it is within the limits of his conception^ 
not beyond them. This is the cause of the perfection 

bom in Lubeck, liying also in Rome, and even as highly 
gifted as Coraelius.'' 
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of all he does. He has much of what so eminently 
characterized Gothe. 

Oh! how delightful it was, to sit gazing at his 
magnificent designs and hearing him talk all the 
while. We talked of many things; of painting, of 
the arts generally, of London, of Paris» of Rome. 

^* Rome," said he, with singular earnestness of tone 
and look ; '^ All I am was gained there ; Rome has 
left upon me an impression I cannot describe." 

Another similarity with Gothe. 

One of the things I regret the deepest is the not 
having sooner seen Cornelius. There is something 
in his conversation that charms and rivets you to his 
presence ; it is as though you were listening to the 
words of another age, to the lessons of the old 
masters of yore. And all these great men has 
Berlin, and Berlin is accused of not being sufficiently 
constant in its veneration of them. It is said, that 
like the French, the Berliners rejoice in novelty, and 
devour the reputations they draw towards them, just 
as you wither a flower by too greedily aspiring its 
odomrs. This may be so, I would not answer for it, 
but still, I think I saw marks of their admiration for 
the heroes of art being as lasting as it is lively, and I 
doubt whether any of those whom I have mentioned 
have any cause to complain. 
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The Berliner is^ in some respects, as I have 
already said, very like a Frenchman, but he is in 
many others far more like an American. In the 
first place, they are a most undeniably moral race, 
and their faults come, not as with the French, fi-om a 
too profound worship of materialism, but firom a too 
great sharpness of intellect. Observe that intellect 
is of several species, and may be elevated, or 
capacious, or profound, or acute ; now the Berliners 
are eminently acute or sharp ; they are, allow me an 
Americanism, a fast people. This is, perhaps, 
the principal reason why the Prussians are so disliked 
throughout Germany (which, they are) for their other 
brethren of the North and the South, are of intellect, 
elevated or profound, or capacious, but never sharp^ 
and the spitziger Berliner faUs amongst them like a 
porcupine, pricking them to right and to left. The 
Prussians, too, have a latent contempt for all that is 
not themselves, and they manifest this, even as do 
the French and the Americans ; and by their arro- 
gance, show themselves nine times out of ten, to be 
what a very clever Florentine lady once said to me, 
speaking of the French : 

'' Une grande nation excessivement d^sagri- 

ahur 

Like the French, the patriotism of the Prussians is 
fiery, and to the highest degree intolerant. Frederick 
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the Great is their Napoleon, and at every instant 
they are raking him out of his grave and calling 
upon him to get up and lay about him with his 
cane. 

You sfhould have seen them when the King of 
Wurtemberg made his speech in the month of March \ 
the very waiters of the inn felt insulted, and the 
gamins of the street were ready to march. The 
gamin I ah ! there alas, is a material point of resem- 
blance with Paris ; the gamin thrives in Berlb and 
is, I am sorry to say, co-existent with the petits 
journaux^ which, though now pretty well known 
all over Germany, attain nowhere to such a point of 
charivarism as in Berlin.* 

* The catalogue of a few of the petits joumaux^ published 
not alone in Berlm, but in the different towns of Oennanj 
generally, is an amusing one, from the strangeness of the 
names: "The Spanish Fly," "The Hornet," "The Wasp," 
" The Bee," " The Gad Fly," " The Nest of Gad Flies," 
" Day Must Break," " The Torch," " The Gashght," "The 
Lantern," "The Snuffers," "The Eternal Lamp," "The 
Bawler of Torgau," " The Berliner Jaw," " The Braggart of 
Berlin," " The Barricade News," "The Street Times," "The 
Red Cap," " The Sans Culotte," " The Ship of Fools," "The 
Devil," " The Devil on his Travels," " The Devil let Loose," 
" The Church Devil," " The Revolutionary Devil," " Kladera- 
datsch," "Hurrah I the Prussians are come !" " The Universal 
Wash," "The Political Ass," &c. The greater portion of these 
belong to Berhn, some to Vienna. In the small towns and in 
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A very clever friend of mine pretends that all our 
mistakes in life come from our neglecting to turn our 
vices to account; now, I strongly suspect that the 
Prussians owe a large portion of their successes to 
their defects, and amongst these, I should not be 
surprised if more than once their presumption had 
stood them in good stead. 

the country Tillages, almost all take the name of the people as 
their basis, as : *' The People's Messenger," '* The People's 
Friend," "The People's Companion," *' The People's Mirror," 
"The People's Voice," "The People's Pulpit," and so on, 
ad infinitum. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

PRUSSIA AND THE ROYAL FAMILY — THE REVOLUTION 

OP BERLIN. 

The difference between the provinces of Northern 
and Southern Germany is not by any means a 
superficial one ; it is as deep-rooted as it is possible 
for any such difference to be, and pervades the two 
distinct races in everything ; in their feelings, habits, 
and occupations. The civilization of Northern Ger- 
many, which is, in the present day, incontestably 
farther advanced, in an intellectual point of view, than 
that of the South, is of infinitely later birth. 

At the period when, in Austria, Bavaria, Fran- 
conia, Swabia, and portions of Saxony, and especially 
upon the banks of the Rhine, there are poets, the 
echo of whose songs strikes our ears even now, the 
north-eastern countries of Germany are wrapped in 
the dark mists of superstition, and seek their 
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pleasures in mere sensual gratification. They are 
yet heathens, whilst in France and on her teutonic 
frontier, the Saint Qraal is already celebrated in 
verse ; and whilst on the banks of the Danube and 
the Inn Henry of Ofterdingen pours forth the heroic 
chaunts of the Niebelungen^Lied, on the borders of 
the Elbe and the Spree the inhabitants are famous for 
brewing malt liquors mixed with honey.* 

But, if the qualities which distinguish the northern 
races are called later into life than those which belong 
to their southern brethren, they are qualities which 
establish a more direct and intimate alliance with 
the intellectual cultivation of modem times; It is 
in the studies where intellect is more immediately 
manifested, where, to find a form, it does not need 
the immediate help, as it were, of art, that the 
northern Germans are so advanced. In the exact 
sciences, in philosophy and metaphysics, in all the 
branches of study, in short, where reason proposes 

* " Under the reign of Markgraf Wademar," says an 
old chronicle, "the buighers lived right pleasantly, often 
haying upon their tables more than thirty dishes at a time, 
and drinking not only beer, but wines, and a liquor, for the 
confection of which the Brandenburgers were famous, made 
from honey and malt, and called meth*' (this is our mead). So 
early as the eighth century we hear of the Wends having been 
renowned for making this liquor. 
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itself as the object of its examination, these races 
stand in dose relationship to their contemporaries of 
England, France, and America. 

The meditative and reflective powers, but little 
called forth in any country dining the active and 
warlike Middle Ages (but replaced in the southern 
ones by a strong development of the poetical and 
artistical faculties), burst forth in the north, when 
the time for theur expansion is come, with all the 
force that is lent to them by long compression. You 
would think Prussia, for instance, was not at her 
ease till she got the Great Frederick ; but when once 
she has^ got him, how freely she breathes, and how 
her peculiar ^^ idea" shoots upwards 1 There is 
sympathy between the nation and the ruler; so 
there was between Prussia and many of her rulers, 
but not the same sort of sympathy, not that perfect 
accordance upon all points, which makes nations, 
like individuals, say: "This is the one T "Der 
rechte r as the Germans themselves term it. 

Frederick, the warrior, the philosopher, the am- 
bitious, the stirring, (look at his cane !) the sharp^ 
(look at his eye !) was the mirror in which Prussia 
saw herself; from the hour that he took to governing 
her, she was, and felt she was, herself. She is 
therefore as we already know, one of the last-bom 
of European powers; but one of those whose ten* 
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dencies have the greatest connection with the 
views and tendencies of the governments most re- 
nowned for their liberality^ most essentially modem, 
in short. 

Prussia is .an eminently modem — a yoimg state. 
She has, comparatively, but small glory in the past, 
and in lieu of historical tradition, places her pride in 
the events of yesterday, and hangs to Der alter 
Fritz with the devotion wherewith other races sur- 
round the cradle of some half-fabulous hero. 

And not only is Prussia a young state, but she is 
governed by a race not her ovm — a race whose ideas, 
in many respects, differ totally from hers, and upon 
whose genealogical tree you would take the Great 
Frederick to be a graft, so little resemblance has he 
with the rest. 

The sovereigns of Prussia are of southern ex- 
traction ; they are Franks, purely, essentially Franks. 
This is one reason why, in a former chapter, I 
protested against the constant confusion made be^ 
tween the so-called " policy of Prussia," the policy of 
Frederick the Great, and the line hitherto pursued 
and likely to be persevered in by the present 
King. 

Frederick William IV. is a genuine Hohenzoller, 
Frederick the Great was not — there lies the differ- 
ence ; but the enemy of the Empress-Queen was not 
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a better Prussian than his descendant,* he was more 
exclusively Prussian, that is all. Ambition was the 
main-spring of the one, and pushed him onwards to 
much that was not right. Conscience is the regu- 
lator of the other, and holds him back from greatness 
to be purchased at the cost of duty. Frederick 
William IV. will not sign the peace of Hubertsbourg, 
nor aggrandize his country by any provinces wrested 
from other crowns ; listen to him rather, as, on the 
15th October, 1840, he says to his people of 
Berlin: 

''He who amongst you has no longings for a 
so-called glorious reign, that shall fill the universe 
with the warlike din of cannon-thunder and trumpet- 
dang, but who will be content with a simple, sincere, 
paternal, truly German, and, above all, Christian 
government, let him have confidence in me, and 
with me pray to the Almighty that the promises I 
daily make to Him may be registered in Heaven, 
and that their fulfilment may be a blessing to the 
land !"t 

* It strikes me as not unimportant to remark, that the 
present sovereign, being only the collateral descendant of 
Frederick II, has no claim to that resemblance with him that 
belongs especially to descendants in the direct line. 

t The speech addressed by the King to the representatives 
of the town of Berlin.— Fide ''Killisch's Collection of the King's 
Speeches since his Accession to the Throne" 
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No ! Frederick William will conquer no countries 
and invade no countries, but in defence of his own ; 
but I will tell you what he will do, — and for that 
purpose attend, dear reader, to this tale of old : 

In the very middle of romantic Suabia, but a few 
miles fit)m Tubingen, rises a hill fiill a thousand feet 
high, crowned by the grey ruins of a mouldering 
tower ; it is the birth-place of the race of ZoUem, 
denominated the highy or HoAm-Zollem, from the 
elevation of their crag-built castle. The first one of 
this feimily we hear of with any certainty is Tassilo, a 
companion of Charlemagne's in the Saxon war, and 
supposed from his name to have been connected with 
the princes of Bavaria. From this time upwards, we 
find the HohenzoUers growing in wealth and conse- 
quence till they become amongst the greatest lords of 
these southern lands ; and, as at the same time, they 
are renowned as much for their piety and their 
chivalrous virtues as for their valour, the Emperor, 
Frederick I, the Hohenstauffen, in the year 1160, 
gives in fief to Count Conrad of Zollern, the High 
Seneschalship, or Burg Grafschaft of Nuremberg. 
This Conrad married the Emperor's own sister, and his 
son, named Conrad likewise, and called Conrad II. 
espoused no less a person than the daughter of the 
Emperor Rudolph of Hapsburg himself, dementia ; 
thus establishing a parentage between the two 
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houses, by which, at this present hour, Frederick 
William of Prussia is scarcely less of a Hapsburger 
than the Emperor Franz- Joseph ; both belonging to 
that noble house in right of the female line. 

These same daughters of Rudolph's are not to be 
overlooked, for tradition says they caused the double 
greatness of both Hapsburger and HohenzoUer, and all 
by the devemess of the latter. Frederick of ZoUem, 
the dder brother of the Count of Hapsburg's son-in- 
law, himself so highly considered throughout the 
land, that upon all great occasions his advice was 
required, journeyed to Frankfort for the KaiserwahL 
The dector of Mayence only was determined upon 
decting Rudolph, to whom he owed great obligations ; 
but four voices were necessary for the dection, and 
here was but one. Three, however, were unmarried 
of the four lay dectors, and therein Frederick of 
Zollem saw the success of his scheme. To the 
princes of Saxony, Brandenbourg, and the Palatinate, 
the HohenzoUer vaunts the virtues of Rudolph's 
three remaining daughters, and each prince deddes 
in favour of an imperial father-in*law. The 
gratitude of Rudolph was shown in uniting together 
all the ZoUem-Nuremberger possessions in Franco- 
nia, and making them into one fief to be inherited in 
the female as wdl as male line. 

Frederick IV, this Frederick's son> was as trusty a 
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friend of the Emperor Lewis the Bavarian, as had 
been his father of the Hapsburger, and aided in 
establishing the authority of the latter's son, Lewis, as 
Markgraf of Brandenburg against the will of the 
people over whom he was to reign. The sons of 
Frederick IV. again, John and Albert, stood so high 
in public esteem, that after the death of Ludwig der 
Baier an idea prevailed of conferring the Imperial 
honours upon the yoimger of the two. Frederick V., 
son to John, was so dear to the Emperor Charles IV., 
that he made him Landgraf of Alsatia, and attached 
princely rank to the House of the Burgrave of 
Nuremberg, besides giving him his daughter, 
Margaret, to wife, and according him the title of 
Generalissimo of the armies of the Empire. It is 
with the son of this Prince,* Frederick VL, that we 
have more especially to do. 

The Mark of Brandenburg, with all the lands 
attached to it, had ^been for centuries the scene of 
never-ending troubles, of exterior and of civil war, 
and of all the disturbances attendant upon a constant 
change of rulers. Under the Saxons, they had 
flourished ; while under the Bavarian Government of 
Lewis and his brothers, spreading over a period of 
nearly fifty years, they had gone through misrule 
of every kind to a prospect of almost utter ruin. 
The country was dismembered, torn to pieces, and 

VOL. I. X 
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Amd«d betweea ooandett pretenden to auihorify, 
when Otto» the jLaajr* sold it to flie Emperor 
Charies IV. ibr 900,000 fkrios, and it passed fiom 
Bavaria into the haadb of the Luxemborgar t 

¥nm CSiarles it cafloe to his son, Wenad of Bo- 
kemia, wko, caHed to the Imperial throne, made it 
over to his brother, Sigismund ; but this Prince had 
fur too much to do in looking after the Hungarian 
aucoeaaoii t^\m firilier-ia-law, Lewis ; and wfaflst he 
sought to unite the crowns of Poland and Hungary 
upon his own head, he pawned Brandenburg in pay- 
ment of monies he owed to his coosin, Jodokus, of 
Moravia, Mmrkgrajf Jobety as he is called, of memory 
more deplorable than even the lazy Otho. But he, 
too, the Moravian, was as great a spendthrift as tiie 
worst of them ; and, in 1395, au beitt de set pihes^ 
he pawned the Mark, for three years, to his brother- 
in-law, Marii^graf Wilhdm, the One^eyedy of Meissen, 
for 40,000 8(Aoeks * of Bohemian Oroschen. Wil- 
hehn had a sore time cf it with the nobles, who aO 
revolted against him, and forced him to beg alBancea 
with his neighboors to ri^t and left; still, matters 
were getting into something like order, when tiie 
three years expired, and Markgraf Jobst returned. 
The Lord only knows what disorder and dilapidations 

* Bo m cwh c f aboot i09O,OOO Bogliah. 
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m Brandenburg dormg the last years of tbia 
sovereign; and when, in 1411, death deliirered tha 
land from Markgraf Jobst, there vaa (»e umv^raal 
cry of rejoicii^. 

Brandenbisrg now fell back to Sigiamund, and ha 
reoeiYed due homage for it in Berlin ; but ha was 
then King of Hungary, and busy in fighting against 
the Hu£K»tes» and could not follow up interests so 
fiur distant from the centre of his vast dominions : 
still these provinces must be governed, and that by 
a firm hand. In this conjuncture he bethought him 
of his friend and counsellor, Frederick VL of Hohen* 
zollem, the Burggrave of Nuremberg. 

Sigismund was needy, as all the Princes of his 
race ; and for a hundred thousand florins of gold 
that Frederick had lent to him, he gave him the 
sovereignty of the Mark for so long a period as he, 
tbe Emp^^r, should leave that sum unpaid. The 
treaty was signed on the 8th of July, 1411, at Ofen, 
and Brandenburg came into the hands of the Hohen- 
zoUem, never more to go from them. 

But Frederick's first attempts at government were 
not met by much success, and the Brandenburgers 
swore no Burggraf should rule over theDcu Two 
years passed, and the Hc^enzoUer was victorious; 
" For,** says an old chronider, " he had brought 
from Fnmconia a certain cannon^'' (one I) '^ called; 

X 2 
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from its exceeding ponderousness. Lazy Meg (die 
faule Grethe)t and with this fearful engine of de- 
struction, he overthrew, walls and castles, shot down 
fortresses, and blew up towers, taking the nobles 
prisoners;" and, after this fashion, Frederick of ZoUem 
made himself master of Brandenburg, at the dose of 
the year 1414. 

Some few months later, the Emperor Sigismimd 
wanted more money, and the Burggrave rather 
wished, this time, for some security a little stronger 
than words or promises. Sigismund required a great 
de^, for he wanted to go to Spain to visit Pope 
Benedict XIIL, and he paid the price that his friend 
stipulated for this new loan. On the holy day of 
Corpus Christi, of the year 1415, the Emperor gave 
in fief to Frederick of HohenzoUem and his heirs, 
for ever, the Mark of Brandenburg, with the rank 
and title of Elector and Arch-Chamberlain attached 
to it.* Frederick gave for this 300,000 golden 

* The Emperor, as it will be remembered, had, upon all 
state occasions, recourse to the services of the Princes of the 
Empire, who, from these services, held their highest titles. 
There are four : the Arch-Chamherlain, Arch-Carver, Arch- 
Cupbearer, and Arch-Marshal. The first held a ewer for the 
Emperor to wash his hands ; the second offered a slice from 
the ox roasted upon the public market square^ in the town 
where the coronation took place ; the third poured out the 
first drink of wine ; and the fourth held in his hand a measure 
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florins^ making, inrall, 400,000, and received homage 
as Kurfurst on the 1 8th of April, 1417. 

The head of the House of Hohenzollem was at 
this period between thirty and forty years of age, 
and one of the handsomest and most accomplished 
Princes of his time. He spoke French and Italian, 
but especially French, like a native ; and was parti- 
cularly versed in history, for which study he had a 
decided preference. For learning of all kinds he had 
a vast admiration, and he was in constant corre- 
spondence with nearly all the learned men in Europe. 
Of the arts he was also a great lover, and marvel- 
lously " clever in his judgments upon sculpture, 
paintuig, and architecture.'' (He had not lived in 
Nuremberg for nothing.) His moral qualifications 
no less distinguished him than his intellectual ones. 
He was pious to a very rare degree, and " in all 
things consulted his conscience, so that he might 

of oats, to show that he had command over the stables. 
The first was held by the Elector of Brandenburg, the 
second by the Count Palatine, the third by the Elector (later 
King) of Bohemia, and the fourth by the Duke of Saxony. 
These offices were, in the very earliest times, not hereditary, 
but were given by the Emperor to whichever Prince he chose. 
Towards the end of the twelfth century, however, they be- 
came hereditary, and remained, so long as the Holy Roman 
(Germanic) Empire lasted, attached to the Sovereign Houses 
I have mentioned. 
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never Bnerve from the paths (^ honour and duty/' 
He was essentially jttst, but sought ever to combine 
justice with mildness. Strong in war, he never drew 
the sword but when every other means of arranging 
matteiB had been tried, and had fiealed ; and nevar, 
when persuasion could prevaS, did he have reoouree 
to force. His way of life was simple ; but whefa the 
honour of his high station was engaged, as at Diets 
of the Empire or other grand festivals, he knew how 
to surround himself with due magnificence. To his 
Emperor he was respectful ; to his equals, amiable ; 
to his inferiors, beyond all measure, kind. On ao^- 
count of his great talents, he was applied to on all 
hands, whenever any difference broke out. When 
the Empire made war, he had command over all the 
troops; and when the Emperor left Germany, he 
was appointed Reichsvenveserf or Ph>tector of the 
Empire. 

The Elector Frederick, on account of the great 
weight he had in Germany, was often obliged to 
absent himself from the Mark, and then he confided 
the Government to his son, John, a very intelligeBt, 
talented Prince. In 143&, the Diet of FVankfart 
called upon him to help in the endless deliberations 
for the better settlement of the affairs of Germany; 
he proposed to divide the entire country into circksi 
subject to local administration, and dependent opoii the 
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dedsioiis of an Imperial court of justioe, and to 
proclaim peace between the Fkmoea of the Empire as 
obligatory. 

The truth and sincerity of Frederick's attachment 
to Germany waa so well recognized, his talents wera 
80 dvdy appreciated, and the importance of his position 
ao much taken into accoimt, that, npon Sigismund's 
death, in the year 1437, the Imperial erown WOM 
offered to Fredericky who refused it^ saykig : ** My 
aooeptanoe would be the cause rf much distorbanoe in 
Germany/* 

Now, read^, do you think I have shown what 
Frederick William IV. would do, what he has done, 
and what hia ancestor did brfore him ? 

They have a way of refusing crowns, liiose 
HohenzcJlers, which compensates lor the anxiety 
whidi the Orec^ FVederick evinced to obtain one.* 
Hie son of the Burggraf Frederick (as Elector of 
Brandenburg, fVederick I.)> Markgraf FVederidc II. 
was hardly less renowned than his fiither, and, on 
the death of Ladislaus III., King of Poland, in a 
war against tiie Turks, the Pdes offered their crown 
to him. Ladislaus had kft a brother, the Duke of 
Luania. ^So long as Casimir,'* said Frederick^ 



^ See in Her Ub er g , the incfiiiatioii shown by the King to 
be made Bmpcror ef Noctfaem Gmnany* 
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in answer to the Polish Deputation, '* has not 
formally and voluntarily renounced all pretensions 
to the crown, I will not accept it.'' Meanwhile he 
wrote to the Duke of Lithuania, advising him to 
make good his claims to the Polish throne. In 
the same way he refused the Bohemian crown, 
offered to him by the States of Bohemia, in the 
year 1458. 

There are few reigning families in which the 
qualities of the ancestors are more visible in the 
descendants than in the House of Hohenzollem. I 
will take, as an example, the three electors who 
followed Frederick I. 

Frederick II., who refused the Polish and Bohemian 
crowns, was, if anything, more pious than his father. 
He founded, in 1443, the Order of the Swan, 
destined, not to recompense valour or intelligence, 
but acts of Christian virtue, and to excite in the 
disorderly noblesse of the Mark, the desire of dis- 
tinction through milder means. The members of 
this order were obliged to be of reputation un- 
blemished, to avoid vice of every kind, to be discreet 
and humble, to defend the honour of their com- 
panions, and to support their poorer brethren. The 
order admitted of both male and female members, 
but no one could belong to it who was not of unsullied 
&me« This once so cdebrated Schwanen-Orden has, 
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within these few years, been restored with very 
slight alterations in its statutes, by the present 
Queen, also an Elizabeth of Bavaria, as we know, 
and dear to the land she rules over, as was the 
Schone Else of the first Frederick.* 

Frederick II., broken by the weight of years, and 
the loss of his son, John, withdrew from public life 
in 1470, and calling together the Provincial States, 
he blessed them, as a father blesses his children, 
and gave the reins of government into the hands 
of his brother, Albert, sumamed both Achilles and 
Ulysses, from his courage in war, and from his 
devemess in council. In his campaigns against 
George Podiebrad, Frederick Count Palatine, called 
the VictoriouSj and even Charles the Bold, of 
Burgundy, Albert of Brandenburg was successful, 
whilst, at the same time, his talents as a statesman 
rendered him the firmest support of the weak 
Emperor, Frederick lY. This Elector was possessed 
of such exquisite taste, and knew so well how to 
surround himself with splendour that, not only the 
greatest Princes of the Empire, but the Emperor 

* Frederick I., Elector of Brandenburg, had espoused Eliza- 
beth, a Princess of Bayaria-Landshut, who was so renowned 
for her beautj, that she was called only '' The beautiful Else/' 
and more than one legend exists upon " Friedrich yon Zollem 
und seine schone Else/' 
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himself delighted in profiting by his hospitality and 
becoming his guests. His Coort was seldom lu^ 
nsited by fbreign princes, and banquets and festivities 
of the most gorgeous description, followed one another 
in quick succession. 

The Electress was renowned for the nu^nifioence 
of her attire^ and her robes of state were literaQy 
oovered with peaiis and precious stones. When 
Albert^AduHes appeared at the nuptials of Geoige 
the Rich, Duke of Bavaria-Landshut, he came with 
thirteen hundred horses in his suite. The Electress 
and her ladies occupied twenty-sevai carriages, and 
the carrii^ in whidi she herself sat was mie mass 
of gold. Bdund this carriage rode foutteen ladies ci 
honour, each with her plumes fastened to her hat 
by a lai^ bouquet of diamonds ; whilst the horses 
werecovered with traippii^ of crimson vdvet, wwked 
in gold. One hundred noble ladies followed the 
Electress, ''and,'' says a chronade of the times, 
** their beanty, like their rich robings, outshone all 
ofliers.''* 

* It was this Elector, Albert, who» in 1473, united together 
i£ the lands efBrandenbiii|[^ and ordained that tkey should 
new more be divided, bat descend from fadier toaon, eativa 
and indiTisiUe. The vUmmte inqMrtance of these provinces 
aad their ooostitatioQ into a sMe. beeame iMWirihlr firoBi tint 
moment. 
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Those who have assisted at the festivities of the 
Weisse Saal of Berlin, and seen the jewds upon 
the neck and \mm of Elizabeth of Phissia flash back 
defiance to the Uaze of a thousand kanps, whilst the 
gorgeousness of all around seemed but a meet back- 
ground for her splendov, w31 see that Albert-Ulysses 
was not the only Hobenzoller distingui^ed by his 
taste foTt and, what is far more rare, taste tn, 
raagnificenoe. Nor ha,Ye the fiiir wearers of sudi 
oosdy ornaments degenerated, and the cluster of 
besRities that fill the saloons of Cfaariottenbourg, 
before and after the dining hour of Royalty, wiS 
suflSce plentifully to prove that tiie daughters of the 
Mark hAve no reason to envy their fair ancestresses of 
the fifteenth century. 

But I told you of three Fkrmces — ^there is a 
third. 

John, sumamed Cicero, was the son of Aftert, 
and owed his surname to hb extraordinary eloquenee, 
and to his recessive proficiency in languages, but 
most of all in Marcus Tullius' own tongue, wfaidi 
he spoke and wrote fluently. Of his persuasive 
powers, and OTatorical talent, the fdlowing proof is 
preserved in history : 

He was just twenty when, in the year 1474, Hie 
three Kings^ Ladialaus of Bohemia, Casamk' of 
Poland, and Matthew of Hungary, all pretended to 
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the Bohemian crown, and were all inclined to go 
to loggerheads about its possession. John of Bran- 
denbourg, however, then only hereditary Prince, 
contrived to persuade them to meet in the neighbour- 
hood of Breslau. But thereby Uttle enough was 
gained, for they were all three so wondrous wroth 
that none would greet the other, and each had had 
recourse to some ingenious device to do away with 
the possibility of a salutation. Casimir, so says 
tradition, had wrapped himself so heavily round in 
furs, that he could no more move than a post, and 
was constrained to star-gaze, being wholly unable to 
bend his neck; whilst Matthew had encircled his 
brow with a laurel-wreath, in order that, from his head 
already bare, he should not be constrained by courtesy 
to remove the covering; yet, out of these jarring 
elements did John of Brandenbourg, by his per- 
suasive eloquence, bring peace ; the rival Kings came 
to an understanding and separated in amity. 

It would be difficult, I think, to deny then that 
amongst the qualities which most distinguish the 
Electors of the race of Zollern, are to be placed 
courage, chivalrous honour, political intelligence, 
eloquence, love of the arts and respect for learning' 
taste, princely Uberality, preference for mildness 
above severity, but, above all, conscientiousness and 
true Christian piety. 
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Which of these characteristics had Frederick the 
Great, who, glorious warrior as he was, was not 
chivalrous? who was neither liberal nor con- 
scientious, but who, with his eminently ^' sharp" 
intellect, was grasping, harsh, vain, immoral and an 
atheist? History will reply, and she will also tell 
which of the noble qualities of their ancestors are 
not to be found in Frederick William IV. and his 
brother William, Prince of Prussia, the Ritter 
Prinz. 

Courage? — Question the veterans who witnessed 
the conduct of both in 1814 at the bridge of Mon- 
tereau, or who followed them through the heroic 
campaign which has attached immortal fame to 
Prussian honour and Prussian arms, and effaced by 
its purity of glory all that Frederick's conquests bear 
about them of less limpid illustration — the campaign 
of 1813 — ask the echoes of Rastadt to teU of the 
deeds of William the Hohenzoller, or see him ride 
down the Linden AUey, and try to hear yourself talk 
in the midst of the deafening shouts that greet the 
daring soldier, the chivalrous Prinz von Preussen. 

The " olden time itself" never told of greater 
enthusiasm than that excited throughout Prussia by 
this brother of Frederick William; and there is not 
a common soldier who does not know and repeat 
with pride the songs sprung up from the battle-field 
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itself and which till of the deeds of their muchJored 
chief.* The ibllowiog, catted the Prms van Preuuem 

* In a letter to her father, the Grand Duke of Mecklen- 
burg-Strelitz, the af^eZ-Queen (for that ipras the name giyen 
by her subjects to Lonoa of Rnana) speaics in the ioBowing 
terms of her cl^dven : " The Cnmn Priaea (the pMseaft 
Borerei^ti) is fuU «f iatell i g es iee and —iinwtiwi. He hsa 
extraoxdinaij talents, that mnst be caiefiiUjr developed. He 
ia true to a fault, and his IiYelj natuxe rendera dissimuhUioa 
impossible. He studies with great avidity history ; and all 
good and great actions exercise a singular attraction over h» 
mind. Far fdt he has a strong ssbm^ an4 his comical ideas 
sometimefl surprise and amuse is estiaBdy. He is devoted 
to me, and ooaao^ be purer tkaok he is. 1 kvehim most deaxlyj 
and often speak with him upon what nuiy h^gjtpeu when he ehaU 
he King (/) Our son Wilhelm (the Prince of Prussia) will b^ 
if I mistake not, simple, straightforward, sensible, and firm* 
Ha is, ia iqppeanaioe, fike his fiUher, bat Bot ao handaome. 
Ton see, dear Father, I am in love with xnj huaband stifl* 
Our dai:^hter Charlotte (the present Empreaa of Bussia) ia 
my joy : she is silent and still ; but hides, under a show of 
coldness, a heart of glowing warmth. Her indifference is 
only exterior, and it gives her a rare degree of dignity. If 
GoA (qpares her life, I foresee for her a biffliaat fittfcare. Caorl 
is uj»right« smoer^ good-nainredi and ga^ (ae tree!) fUl 
of talent, and good-looking as devw. • « • " 

The Queen continues the portraits of her children still 
farther, but the few lines I have quoted are the most inte- 
resting for the reader. The beginning of the letter, however, 
cannot be passed over, for it shows too dearly tiie devaited 
natore of the royal victin, upon whese heart Hieta^ grief 
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lAedy is one of the newest and most popular* It is 
in three parts, which are entitled " Three days of the 
Baden campngn^" In the first, the Prince of IVussia 
is represented dividing a cmst with a prirate, round 

for her country preyed ** like a worm i' the bud." It is dated 
Miemd, and wrilttain 1807> after the loss o^ the battle of Fried- 
land. ** Miafurtan e baa eone upon us,^ writes the Queoi, 
** and we may be fofeed to quit the kingdom. Tbkik what 
that will be to me I But do not misjudge your daughter ! 
Do not thhkk ae eowardly. Two reasoBB stffl make me hold 
up my head ; one, the thought that, in every dreumstancej 
ProYidence watches over us ; and next» that we shall fall with 
honour. The Eing could not act otherwise than as he has 
done, without being false to his people. This gives strength. 
• • • • I may be obliged to fly to Biga. Grod will support me, 
that I may bear the pain of crossing the Prussian frontier. I 
shall need strength ; but I raise my eyes to Heaven, whence 
everything comes, and my deep conviction is, that the Al- 
mighty only had^ us with what we are able to bear. Again, 
dearest Father, I repeat it, we fall with honour ; and we 
afeaad hi^ aaungst nations. Friends will not hal us, for we 
deserve them,*' Later, after the Peace of Tilsitt, she writes : 
'^ All is over now with ua; if not for ever, for the present at least. 
I have no hopes now in life, but I am quite resigned ; and in 
tins lesigBation ta the wiU of Heaven, I am tranquil ; hbj, if 
not of earthly happiness, I may say I am possessed already of 
what is far hetter^-^iritaal Micity and oafan." 

When the Queen of Prussia died, it was found, upon dis-' 
section, that her heart was literally suffocated between the 
wide-ayrcsdiag br a nfhfa af a pafypns. It was a heart, not 
>igkeB^fattl pasitif ei/ wrong and croshed by grief. 
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the watch fire before the battle. The second treats 
of his conduct in the fight, and the third paints him 
standing, after the battle, by the graves of the fallen. 
It is the second part I give to the reader : 

'Tifl on the Rhine, in Baden's land, the batUe thunders loud. 
And o'er the floViy fields there hangs a dark unholj cloud. 
The trumpets ring, the angry drums call thousands to their 

doom. 
And cannons flash with lurid light amidst surrounding gloom. 

The harrest-field, ipfhich once the plough had tilled in peace 

profound. 
Is now the field of glorious death, and cannon plough the 

ground. 
From trembling earth, in hlood baptized, red roses spring to 

life. 
And joyfully do Prussia's sons rush headlong to the strife. 



Where halls and bullets thickest hail, the Prince of 

stands. 
And scanning all the foeman's ranks, the field his eye com* 

mands; 
Then comes a warrior, old and sage, he wins the Prince's 

ear. 
And whispers much of prudence due from one to Prussia 

dear. 

The HohenzoUer turns to smile, while carnage reigns around* 
'' Sir General, you cannot deem that I should quit the ground I 
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Have you forgot the year thirteen, how then the balls I 

faced ? 
Shall glory won m boyhood's day in manhood be disgraced ? 



" 'Tis in onr blood, 'tis part of us. Our Sovereign Lord the 

King, 
In Lutzen's fight, more rash than I, did many a madder 

thing. 
To look upon the angry foe, he sought the thickest fight. 
And left his trembling suite to gaze in wonderment and 

fright." 



This answer given, with glass in hand, be scans each bloody 

track, 
Till once again the Prince is hailed, and sternly ordered, 

" Back !'* 
He must obey ; but as he turns, thus vents his angry mind : 
" That you should be so miserly, I never thought to find." 



" The private shares his loaf with me ; ah I little did I ween 
That you would even grudge your Prince the soldier's leaden 

bean.* 
But Hal Hussars and Fusileers I on, on I brave troops — ^'tis 

done! 
The Lord ia Heaven be thank'd for this! Good Sirs, the 

battle's won !" 

* The real word is hke bean, die blaue bohne is the German 
soldier's word for a bullet. 

VOL, I. Y 
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By the side of the Prince of Prussia, worthy of him 
and of her noble house, stands his wife, Augusta of 
Saxe-Weimar, niece of the Emperor Nicholas, and 
not alone one of the most distinguished Princesses, 
but in every req>ect, for beauty, talent, political intel- 
ligence, knowledge of Uterature and of the arts, and 
firmness of character, one of the most remarkable 
women of our times.* 

But let us return to the likeness between the 
HohenzoUers and their descendants. 

Love of learning and the arts ? This is a quality 
which I believe as yet no one has denied to the 
monarch of Prussia. Some people, on the oontraiy, 
are so ingenious as to reproach him with it. But, as 
I have said, there are divers ways in which a sove- 
reign may protect the works of intellect, and the 
King of Prussia has the right way. Oh ! how many 
thousand^instanoes could they tell, who know, him of 

* The wife of Prince Charles of Prussia is sister to the 
Princess of Prussia ; the two brothers married the two daugh- 
ters of the Grand Duke of Weimar. These Princesses haye 
every right to intellectual and moral distinction, for they are 
the daughters of Maria Paulowna, one of the most marked 
superiorities of the grand iibcle of Gothe, when almost every 
German Princess was superior. The Princess of Prussia 
possesses to an eminent degree the quality so remarkable in 
her Imperial uncle: the prompt and just appvecktbn of 
excellence in others. 
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fitvours delicately shown to those whose wealth lies 
mostly in mental riches ! — ^how many, where that most 
rare kindness inaking — consideration,has been evinced 
even for their foiUesl How often has Frederick 
William, fatigued by the paisistent loquacity of artist 
or savant, on '^ the one" same subject, new only to the 
speaker, listened with the sole pre-oocupation in his 
mind of seeming interested in what caused him im- 
measurable amiMy and fearful lest look, word, or «gn, 
should betray an iniUtention that might humiliate I 
These are things bdangiug essentiaUy to the heart, 
and which aid largely in making a sovereign bdoved, 
and in enabling him to protect art as he should do. 
Look at Berlin and its momunents 1 Visit Bexlin and 
its society — fdlow the trace everywhere of the kind, 
intelligent ruler — talk to the learned in all lands; 
but, above all, be yon who you may, be your ojnmaii 
of, it matters not what shade— let your peculiar 
speciality bebng to, no matter what branch of study 
— try, upon that brandi of study, to obtain die honour 
a[ discoursii^ with Frederidc William himself, and 
then, if you are really sincere and honest, if you eon 
put truth above prejudice, say what you tiaok of 
Prussia's present king. 

Eloquence? Ask those who have been aocus-^ 
tomed to the brilliant Fariiamentary tournaments of 
Paris and London; and who, in Konigsberg, in 

y2 
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Cologne, and in Berlin, have felt the impression 
Frederick William knows so well how to produce. 
Nay, do more— read his speeches, for they will bear 
that hardest of all trials, and will warm you, even 
when no longer animated by the speaker's living, 
creating breath. 

Piety ? — Look at his whole life, as son and brother, 
husband and King. 

The love of mildness above severity ? — ^Think of 
the night of the 19th of March, 1848 ! 

. Consdentiousness ? — ^Hear him refuse the Imperial 
Crown! 

On the 21st of March, 1848, the town of Berlin, 
so recently convulsed by insurrection, so soon to be 
plunged again into the gulph of popular misrule-— 
the town of Berlin has but one voice, and that voice 
cries instinctively^ (for not a word of this had yet 
been uttered at the Paulskirchei) ^* Long life to 
Frederick William, Emperor of Oermany /" 

" No ! " replies firmly, impressively, the King, 
*' that I neither will nor may. No crown ! no new 
authority ! No Prince will I dethrone, no right will 
I usurp. Mark it well" he repeats, as though fear- 
ful his hearers should mistake ; " mark it well, in- 
scribe it accurately on your memories : I will but one 
thing only — the glory and fi-eedom of Germany ! 
Nothing more, nothmg else r 
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And this, when is it said ? when it is an act of 
signal courage to renounce, to refuse that which his 
people offer, when in the offer itself bursts forth 
aU the dormant ambition which Frederick the Great* 
knew how to awaken, and the opposition to which, 
at such a moment, above aU, might have been fatal to 
the oppressor ; yet does the King hesitate ? No ! 
Firmly, resolutely he goes against the demands of 
the clamouring crowd; nor thinks of the danger, 
because his conscience tells him he is right. 

" But," it might be argued, " in the spring of 1 848, 
it was only the people of Berlin who spoke of a 
German Empire, and they offered what it was not 
theirs to give — Frederick William could not venture 
to accept." — Granted ; but how did it stand in April, 
1849, when the Frankfort deputation journeyed to 
Berlin, strong with the adherence of twenty-eight 
German governments, swelling as it went, torrent- 
like, with the flood of popular enthusiasm ; and, by 
the time it reached the capital, irresistible? You 
say, in 1 848, " the King could not venture to accept." 

*'I use the consecrated adjectiTe to distingaish Frede- 
rick II. from others of his name ; for otherwise it would pain 
me to call so unprincipled a sovereign great. That Frederick 
did great things, colossal things, no one can denj ; that he 
made Prussia what she is, is incontestihle ; hut that he himself 
was great is not a necessary consequence. 
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Do you know what. In 1849, said those, who, in 
Beriin, looked yntii most abhorrence upon the Im- 
perial project ? ^ The King cannot venture to re- 
fuse!'' Yes, there were those, who, like himself, 
judged the question rightly, and saw the danger and 
the wrong, but whose better, healthier judgment 
yielded to what they called '^ the pressure of drcum- 
stanoes, and popular opinion,'' and who, at the last 
moment, failed to put duty above everytbing. 

Not so Frederick William. He swerved no more 
from the right, than does the needle from the pole ; 
and on the 3rd of April, 1849, in the face of a depu- 
tation, who came with an appearance of loyalty, to 
impose upon him the Imperial dignity,^-of a people 
full of ambition, and panting for its own renown, — 
of Austria, rendered by three wars nerveless for a 
fourth, — of German Governments, harassed, fright- 
ened, distracted, ready to submit to anything, — ^and 
of German populations crymg out for his consent, — 
Frederick William the HohenzoUer refused the Crown, 
as did his ancestor, because his conscience forbade 
him to accept. 

" I am p-epared to prove," says the King to the 
deputation, '^ that those are not deceived who 
have counted upon my devotion to Germany, and 
I am ready for any and every sacrifice ; but I should 
not justify their confidence, I should not satisfy the 
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demands of the German people, I should not advance 
the cause of German freedom, were I to be forgetful 
of sacred rights, of my own former promises and 
solemn asseverations I . • • . It is for the crowned 
Heads of Germany, for German Princes, and German 
Free States, to decide fredy, and in mutual council, 
whether that which the political body has decided 
pleases its component parts, and whether the rights 
you wish that I should accept would allow me to 
uphold them, as it would be my duty then to do. I can 
conscientiously promise but this alone : that, should 
Germany need the hdp of Prussia's shield or Prussia's 
sword against esctemal or internal foe, I shall be found 
ready at all hours. I will always follow the way fami- 
liar to my race and to my people — the way of German 
loyalty and truth." 

That the desire, at that period, for the King's 
acceptance was a strong one, needs no assurance: 
it was an almost universal one, even in countries 
where the name of Prussia is disliked, as in the 
Bavarian Palatinate, for instance, and in Swabia and 
Franconia, (see the struggle between the King of 
Wurtemberg and his people.) That it subsided later, 
is also an incontrovertible fact; and it is certain 
that, at the present time, all attempts at anything 
like an Empire of Germany, headed ^y Prussia, would 
befixdtless. 
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" What was then called the 'Kaiserwahl" said 
to me a Saxon diplomatist, " is now termed the 
Kaiserwahn" * 

I have not the least doubt that I shall be accused 
of exaggeration in all I may say of Frederick Wil- 
liam IV., yet have I nothing exaggerated. 

There is, perhaps, no sovereign, at this hour, in all 
Europe, so little known, and so much talked of, so 
abused, and so misunderstood, as the King of Prussia. 
This is not astonishing ; for there is, perhaps, in all 
Eiirope, no individual in whose character there are so 
many delicate shades. But, before entering into any 
discussion upon this subject, let me ask you, reader, 
did you ever think of studying very attentively the 
characters of those contemporary sovereigns, whose 
acts you discuss every day, and upon whose motives 
you have no great scruple in deciding summarily 
enough? Dead kings even you do not know, for 
you take for granted what the historian you like best 
tells you, and set it down as gospel that Queen Eliza- 
beth was a vestal, Charles I. an insufferable tyrant, 
Henri Quatre the model of good men, and Philip II. 
of Spain the murderer of his own son, just as you 
adopt whatever fable your favourite paper relates to 
you of the Emperor of Austria or King of France 

* KaiserwaM, election of an Emperor ; Kaiserwahn, a folly 
haTing imperialism for its object. 
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(when she had one). But is this quite &ir, think 
you ? And are kings so shut out from the human 
family, that in the intimate part of them, in their 
moral self, they shall not be judged by the same 
eternal laws of justice, to whose protection has a right 
every being that draws breath ? 

" Then," you will object, " it is difficult to know 
them ;" suppose it be so, is it, in that case — ought 
it to be — ^less difficult to judge ? No ! depend upon 
it, my excellent reader, it is, in oxu: day, no enviable 
thing for a good and an honest man to be a king ; 
do what he will, rise as he may try to do, above 
the accusations he knows to be unmerited, there is a 
bitterness in the feeling that you are the butt for 
every ill-intentioned dart, the object of every small 
heart's hate, for which the splendour of no crown 
can compensate, and not to sink under the thought 
that a just appreciation of yoxu: motives is the very, 
very rare exception, and that those motives are 
eternally misconstrued, requires a devotion to duty 
that it is difficult, in a private station, even to 
conceive. 

Not only we habitually misjudge those who govern 
us, but there are many who do so wilfully, and, nine 
times out of ten, the king-haters fly from a truth 
which would destroy their own particular system of 
political argumentation. 
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But of all kings, those most likely to be ill-judged 
are those who take their rule of action in theur 
conscience. It is difficult to judge them ngfady, for 
threa reasons. First, the sin pride, revolts agdnat 
the virtue this conscientiousness pre-supposes ; next| 
when we are vexed by an institution, we do not 
choose to think that he who established it, did so 
because he thought it right, we would rather abuse 
him for finding pleasure in oppressing us ; but, lastly, 
the acts of an individual who follows sincerdy the 
dictates of his conscience are really very difficult to 
judge, for his criterium is within him, and not visible 
to our eye. Conscience is a hidden master, mAm 
explains his decrees to none save those who obey 
them, consequently, the mere looker-on is not comr- 
petent to decide. 

Take, as an instance of the impenetrability of the 
laws of conscience, the following : Revolt strikes fear 
into a city or a country, and threatens that power 
which is the refuge of the peaceable and the dutifuL 
From scrupulous obedience to the dictates of con- 
science, the Sovereign may act in two diametrically 
opposed ways ; he may, and we will suppose him to 
be naturally kind and gentle, leaning to what is 
termed weakness; he may, from nothing save 
uncompromising conscientiousness, look upon his first 
duty to be the preservation of that power which 
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bdongs to him only as a trust, and which enables 
him to be just, and to protect ; and then he, the 
kindly king, leans toward severity, the more so, too, 
as it is most painful to himself. He resists, and is 
called a tyrant ! In the other case, we will suppose 
a man, by nature firm — ^nay, even harsh ; — backed by 
conscience, the voice of supplication becomes loud, 
and everything is sacrificed to what falsely looks like 
mercy. He yields, and is stigmatized as unworthy to 
wear a crown ! 

Here was precisely the dilemma in which was 
placed Frederick William IV. on the fatal 19th of 
March. 

I have said, and I repeat it, that no Revolution, 
such as we caU it in France — ^that is, the overthrow 
of all authority, and the systematic elevation of 
negation in lieu of afiSrmation, the deliberate sub- 
stitution of wrong for right — exists anywhere in 
Europe out of France itself. In Vienna, in Berlin, 
in Dresden, as over the whole continent, the shock 
of the eruption of the Parisian volcano was felt, and 
the German Governments themselves knew least how 
very superficial were the roots struck in the land by 
sedition. They were alarmed, and, for a moment, 
the cause of authority was lost, and the mass, 
tyrannized over by a handful of miscreants as, hap- 
pened also later, in the Eternal City itself, in Rome. 
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In Berlin, \vhere, as I have said, the sort of in- 
tellectual cultivation most likely to stimulate the 
propagation of dangerous theories, has its very heart 
and centre, and where everything belonging to the 
modem French school of politics had been greedily 
devoured ; in Berlin even, all was healthy, all steady, 
all true to the king, save and except a mere handful 
of brawlers,* in number somewhere about six thou- 
sand, among a population of four hundred thousand 
inhabitants ! and of race and country most hetero- 
geneous-Poles, principally, and French ; the followers 
of Mieroslawski and disciples of Louis Blanc ! In 
the streets you were required to give up your 
carriage for a barricade, in the language of Victor 
Hugo and Caussidifere,t and to Polish refugees at 
the corner of the Kdnigs StrassCf signal words 
were shouted in French by Parisians upon the 
bridge. 

The army was faithful, and waiting only for orders 
from the chief whom the troops adored — the Prince 
of Prussia; the bourgeoisie were staunch, nor 

* These brawlers^ to be sure^ made up in quality what they 
wanted in quantity. When Kinkel, the Baden revolutionbt, 
came to Berlin, he went to visit Bettina. She found him a 
thought too red. He then repaired to the Central Democratic 
Club, and speechified, but they found him so very reaction- 
naire, that they simply proposed all such aristocrats should be 
put to death ; and how Kiukel escaped them I do not know. 

f Count * * * *, Russian Minister at * * * *, was driving 
down the Linden Allee, when a young man made a sign to his 
coachman to stop, opened the carriage door, and said, with 
great politeness and in the purest Frendi : " Veuillez descendre. 
Monsieur, car nous avons besoin de votre voiture pour faire 
ime barricade.^' 
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dreamed one instant of betraying the Sovereign, to 
whom they owed so much. 

We all know how the 16th, 17tb, and 18th of 
March passed over, and how, with much anxiety, 
considerable tumult, but Uttle comparative violence, 
the dawn of the 19th broke upon Berlin. On the 
1 8th the concessions made by the sovereign to his 
people had been met by raptures of gratitude, and 
the instigators of disorder began to doubt of attaining 
their ends. Still they tried a last desperate effort. 

The rush was made against the entrance door of the 
Schloss, and in the confusion a shot was fired — the 
echo of that which rang through the night air along 
the Boulevards on the 23rd of February ! The cry 
was raised ; the anarchists sought by every means to 
produce confusion ; the fearful figures and faces that 
at such moments begin to congregate, swarmed 
through terrified streets and fiightened squares — 
barricades were raised, and voices that knew not what 
they said, cried aloud of " murder," " treachery," and 
what not. 

A portion of the bourgeoisie j credulotis everywhere, 
were taught to think themsdves attacked, and the 
revolutionists had hopes of success. These hopes, 
alas I grew on the morrow, and the progress of 
universal deception became manifest; deception of 
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the catizens with regard to tbdr king, deoepticm of 
the latter, who was misled into a belief — opposed to 
all the instinctive convictions of his judgment — ^into 
the belief that his people demanded the cessation of 
resistance and the retreat of the armed force. 

On that &tal night of the 19th of Mardi, dead 
and dying lay in heaps upon the stormed bairicades, 
and over the blood-stained pavement shone Ae 
brightest moon that ever threw her pale radiance 
over the blue sur£u)e of a spring heaven. Yichny 
was complete, but won at a cost that rent the heart of 
him who had gained it. 

And now came Frederick William's fsidt — a greats 
an undeniable one. His brother, his generals^ his 
ministers, all, or nearly all, counselled firmness ; but 
the heart of the monarch had been touched, and 
against his better sense, his oonsdeiioe was made to 
see no path save that of concession. With victory on 
his side, what was required of him was so generous- 
it was an act of such unheard-of generosity, that it 
must have tempted such a nature as his ; and the son 
of Louisa of Prussia thought of his mother's love for 
her people, of their strong love for her, and listened 
to a prayer he was over-persuaded into believing 
came from that people, whereas it had its oiig^ but 
in the sick fancies of a fiightened few, who later 
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avowed openly that the king was right, and that they 
themselves had heen blindly, deplorably wrong.* 

A citizen of Berlin, profoundly attached to the 
king, to whom he had once had the honour of 
speaking, determined upon trying to condliatey and 
self-authorised, flew to the Schloss, craving an 
audience of the sovereign^ which he obtained. It 
was at the dose of the night of the 19th, or rather at 
eady dawn upon the 20th of March. Persisting in 
believing the burghers of Berlin to have been parti- 
cipators in a revolt brought on by mistaken ardour 
on the part of the troops, this individual writes 
hastily down upon a piece of paper the following 
proclamation, in the king^s name : — 

* See BellstaVs pamphlet (a very interesting and most 
aocniate one), entitled '^ Zwei Gesprache mit Sr. Majestat dem 
Xonig Yon Preussen," wherein he relates a discussion he bad 
with a Greneral, about the withdrawal of the troops. The 
General* of course^ treated the mere idea of the thing as mad- 
ness, affirming that the entire insurrection was produced by a 
handful of fordgners* aided by the lowest and worst of the 
workiiig, or rather tm-working populace. Bellstab denied 
this. The Geneial said, *' We cannot dream of abandoning 
the victoij the troops have gained." Rellstab adds : " I then 
thought him wrong; I have learnt now to know that he was 
Tight, andlkkmring under an Uheionr This M. Bellstab 
is the ^tizen who went to the King, and of whom I have 
spoken upon this occasion. 
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" My dtizens, my children^ 

" Each drop of blood that flows in this wretched 
struggle is an unutterable misfortune. I hold out 
my hand to you, that it may end ! Hold out yours ! 
First of all, before all, Peace! I conjure you. A 
lamentable misunderstanding has been the occasion of 
this strife ! Could you see my heart, you would trust 
me as I trust you ! Yes, I do trust in you ! I will 
go into the middle of you. You shall alone accom- 
pany me back to the bosom of my family! Not 
another shot shall be fired ! The troops shall return 
to their barracks. Let us unite to save our common 
country, of which yesterday I had hoped to see the 
greatest happiness.* 

" Your king, your father, 

" Frederick William IV." 

Admitted to his sovereign's presence, this some- 
what adventurous subject produces his proclamation, 
and prays the king to approve and sign. Frederick 
William repHes gently, " I have already thought of 
an address to my people," and a sheet already printed 
fresh from the press, is brought to him. It is the 
famous proclamation '^ To my beloved Berliners/' and 

* On the 18th namely, tlie population (the genuine one) of 
Berlin bad been in transports over the voluntaiy concesaons 
granted by the King. 
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the king hands it to his visitor, and now comes the 
discussion. The sovereign speaks of insurrection, 
" organized by strangers ;" " a deliberate and impious 
attempt to provoke disorder and anarchy." The 
subject still persists in the idea that the " people of 
Berlin," the true, loyal, faithful citizens, have been 
injured (unintentionally so, he admits), and must be 
appeased. 

" It has been a coup mont^" says the monarch, 
using this very expression. 

" It is your most devoted subjects who have been 
attacked," retorts the petitioner ; and then he goes so 
far as to attempt influencing the king's mind by fear. 
" Your majesty's crown even will be in danger," cries 
he, " the dynasty of the Hohenzollers is at stake, 
the whole welfare of Germany is threatened." 

But here the son of the heroic queen,* who knew 
so well how to place honour above life, became him- 
self again, and I will let the narrator speak. " The 
king," relates he, " answered with a csdmness which 
made the more profound impression upon me, that I 
was myself the more incapable of it, — ('these be 

* The (}ueens of Prussia in more modem times have exer- 
cised considerable influence over their country. After the 
death of his wife, Louisa of Orange, the Great Elector used 
ceaselessly to regret her councils, to which he had constant 
recourse ; and Frederick William III., after the queen's 
death, said : " This was the bidw heaviest of all to bear." 
The mother of the present king, Louisa of Prussia, in one of 
her letters speaking of the birth of her last daughter, who 
bears her name, says: "May she take example from her 
ancestress, the nohle Louisa of Orange." Louisa and Eliza- 
beth have been happy names for Prussia. 

VOL, I. Z 
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princely virtues, sir citizen !')-—aad his words ran 
thus : * I know what is at stake ! I have thought over 
every possible issue« and the very worst will find 
me perfectly prepared.* '* 

The narrator continues — 

** The earnest gravity, the visible inward emotion, 
so manfully mastered, with which the king pro^ 
nounced these words, moved me indescribably! 
Words, had I none. I thought I saw before me an 
incalculable misfortune, that seemed to me greater as 
I was the more forcibly struck with the honesty, the 
nobleness, the virtue, the dignity, of him on whom it 
was to fall. And the queen ! the queen I — and my 
eye rested sadly upon the last lines of the royal 
proclamation, where her sufferings are alluded to." 

The visitcM* is about to retire, when the sovereign pro^ 
poses to him, instead of himself descending amongst 
the crowd, that he, the petitioner, should bring a depu- 
tation of citizens to the palace, with whom the long 
would confer. He leaves the royal presence upon 
this errand; and now, even the ill success with 
which he meets does not open his eyes. Listen to 
himself: ** The richer citizens and tradesmen," says 
he *' whose chief livelihood depended on the court, 
would not meddle in all this. Some were angry, and 
did not care to approach the monarch, but the greater 
portion refused to accompany me, because they 
looked upon the proceedings as offensive to the kingj 
and persisted in seeing therein an unfitting demon- 
stration agamst royalty /" And yet ! and yet 1 The 
better sense of the sovereign was overcome, and the 
unfortunate exclamation of the Emperor Ferdinand 
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in Vienna — the memorable '^I will not have my 
Wieners shot at !" which cost lAtour his hfe, bought 
by Hungarian gold — that was destined to have an 
echo in the halls of the great elector's home. 

But to judge of the feelings which stormed Frederick 
William's heart, one must know what has hitherto 
been the mutual attachment of the Kings of Prussia 
and their subjects. The sentiment existing between 
them had been for so many centuries so pure, so 
holy a one, that the idea of armed strife between 
the two seemed really monstrous^ and imnatural as 
strife between father and child The King defending 
Jumself against the nation 1 it ccmld not be I it was 
impossible 1 and what is more, it was not I But 
,this was only proved to be a^ certainty, later. For the 
moment the HohenzoHer sat in his ancestral 
chambers, surrounded by the iron appurtenances of 
war, and the venerable and venerated walls, which 
•even the stranger had not dared to fortify, echoed 
'tiie harsh tread of armed men — of their King's de- 
fenders ! 

That in the end Frederick William yielded, can 
surprise no one ; and that the idea of going amongst 
his people, of confiding in his children, should have 
seemed to him, even against his better judgment 
as likely to have beneficial consequences is not a 
drcomstance to excite anything save deep regret. 

z 2 
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The troops were withdrawn, and the town delivered 
over to the guardianship of the so-called " citizens" 
alone, who, too soon, alas ! discovered the fatal error 
they had committed ! 

The troops were withdrawn: we all know what 
followed,, and how Berlin was delivered up to anarchy 
and to the wild reign of the revolutionists, during a 
period of eight mpnths, until the victories of Radetzl^ 
had re-awakened the Sovereigns of Germany to a 
sense of what they owed to themselves, and that 
the achievements of Windischgratz and Jellacic had 
stimulated Wrangel into a desire to imitate them.* 

I repeat it, the fault of Frederick William was a 
great one, biit one that will be forgiven him in 
Heaven, and hard it was for the Sovereign of Prussia 
not to commit it. Here, after a night, during which 
every shot that rent the air had struck upon the 
heart of the King, of the father^ rises suddenly a 
voice, which, in the assumed name of the citizens of 
Berlin, asks for an abandonment of the advantages 
reaped — of the victory gained, and speaks of the 
peace to be given by the father to his children, of 
the hearts to be softened by tenderness, which force 
cannot subdue, and this upon the day when peace 
is the thought of every Christian, the day devoted to 
the Eternal Forgiver of all injuries — the sweet Sab- 
bath morn ! 

* The c is pronounced in certun Slavonic words as in Italian, 
in the word citta^ or as the final ch in our own word which. To 
mark this, an accent is placed over the letter. 
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No wonder that Frederick Wiljiam yielded. He 
had yet ringing in his ears the unanimous acclama- 
tion which answered him, when he asked his people 
to help him in the task of governing them ;* and 
on this identical spot where the vows of people 
and King had heeu exchanged, could he refuse a 

* At the Huldigung of the town of Berlin. It was from 
the steps leading to the Schlpss that the King addressed to 
his people the famous speech ending thus : " Will you, with 
heart and soul, with word and deed, with all your efforts, and 
with the loyal sincerity of good Germans, will you help me to 
preserve Prussia as she is, as she must be, if she would remain 
honoured amongst nations? Will you help me to develop 
those great qualities hy which Prussia, with only her four 
millions of inhahitants, has risen to equality with the great 
European powers ? Honour, loyalty, desire of improvement, 
thirst for right and truth. Will you, in my endeavours, 
neither let from me nor leave me, hut stay hy me in good and 
evil times ? Oh ! if it he so, answer me hy the one hest sound 
of our mother-tongue — hy an honest, heartfelt Ja f* 

Such Kja as rose to Heaven upon all those thousand voices 
can only he imagined hy those who know how '* the King*' is 
loved in Prussia. "The solemnitj of this day," said the 
monarch, *' belongs to the State and to Europe at large. 
Your yes was for me alone — ^it is my treasure ; it binds us 
inseparably together in love and fidehty. That gives courage, 
strength, consolation, force. On my death-bed I shall not 
forget it." 

And on this very spot they wrung from him the fatal con- 
cession ! Could it be wondered at ? 
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petition presented^ however erroneousiy, in their 
names? 

No! those who' know Frederick Williani, know^ 
that he ooiild not have acted otherwise than as ha 
did ; and those who do not know him, may reflect 
upon the fact of how very strong must be the chain 
which binds the sovereign to his people, for that, 
loosening the links of authority as he did, they 
should so soon come back to their original 
tension. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

FRUSnA AND ERPURTH — THE KING AND RADOWITZ. 

Thb diief aocaisations that have been made against 
the line of conduct pursued by the King of Prussia^ 
within the last two years, are three in number. 
Firstly, he is said to have promulgated the Patent 
of the 1 8th of March, 1 848, under the influence of 
fear, and to have thereby given the first encourage- 
ment to the D^nocratic party, and paved the way to 
aU the late disasters of the year ; secondly, it is 
asserted, that his acts were dictated fay ambition, 
and that throughout he behaved in a way to awaken 
Austria's suspicions, and throw obstacles in her 
path ; lastly, his whole conduct is taxed with incon- 
sistency, and it is pretended liiat he granted that 
which he had not the power to maintain ; and that, 
after having raised the hopes of the Unionists, he 
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abandoned them to their fate, and took none of the 
steps upon which he had allowed them to count. 

I think it will require but a simple statement of 
facts to show that these somewhat contradictory 
accusations are all three equally unfounded. Let us 
take the first : ** That the King promulgated the 
Patent of the 18th of March, 1848, out of fear." 

This Patent, it may be remembered, contained 
the expression of what the Prussian Government 
thought necessary for the " Regeneration of Ger- 
many," and for the private advantage of Prussia 
itself. Amongst its principal points are the following : 
after having specified that the States General are 
convoked for the 27th April, the proclamation con- 
tinues : " We demand " (that is the form, mr ver- 
langen) " that Germany shall be transformed fi-om a 
Federation of States into a Federative State," (the 
same words used by Gagem, in his last speech to the 
Hessian Chamber, on the 24th of this same month,) 
*' that a reorganization of the Constitution of the 
Confederation (Bundesverfassung) shall take place, 
agreed upon, and combined between the Governments 
and the people ; and that, for that purpose, a general 
system of representation shall be established, that 
shall secure the united efforts of all the German 
States being brought to bear. But," it is added, 
'' this very national representation itself renders 
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absolutely necessary that a Constitution should exist, 
in virtue of which all the members ' composing the 
said National Representation should be upon a footing 
of perfect equality." 

Here is one of the points which must be an eternal 
subject of discord. The Governments, one and all, 
said, with a very slight difference in the terms: 
*' Wait till things are regularly done : let us first 
make the power, the organ, . in virtue of which you, 
nations, popular masses, ^re to exist, and to have the 
right of being represented ;" whilst the people 
replied, universally : " We have done all that already. 
We don't care about the right; there is the fact. 
Try to make use of it to govern us properly ; for, if 
not, we shall govern ourselves." 

As Sganarelle towards Motive's {diilosopher, who 
proves that sensation does not exist, so, brute force 
takes a cudgel, and by the loud cries its application 
elicits, obliges its adversary to admit its very disagree* 
able existence. It is the old eternal quarrel of &ct 
against right ; but we shall have to return to this point. 

The Patent further demanded unity of means of 
defence, with one flag for army and navy, and the 
command of the forces to be vested in one person ; 
one' supreme tribunal, where might be judged the. 
diSiorences existing between various States, and also the 
internal differences existing between Princes and their: 
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people; one universal domiciliary right, so that a 
German, horn in R^endburg, should he a citizen of 
Brunswick, if he diose, and enjoy the rights of a 
native in every comer of Germany; one universab 
commercial system, with identity of weights and 
measnres, and an identical monetary system. More- 
aver, the Patent demanded the liberiy of the press I 

The proclamation was signed by Frederick Wil. 
liam rV., by his brother, the Prince of Prussia, and. 
by his thai Ministers, Eidihom, Savigny, BodeU 
schwingh, Canitz, &c. 

In the very first months of his re%n, Frederick Wil- 
liam rV. had sou^t to give reality to the ideas, 
which, since the so*called Freiheits Kriege of 1813^ 
had never ceased occupying his mind. Hardly had 
he been called to the throne by his father's death, 
than, ia the month of August, 1 840, in the meeting, 
which took place between him and Prince Mettemidv 
ia Dresden, the King of Pmssia sought to impress, 
the Arch*>ChanGellor of Austria with the necessity of 
changing the S3|C8tem hitherto adopted by the Bund ;- 
(&e Prussian historians say, '' The necessity of infiis- 
ing fit»h life into a wholly inanimate body.") 

At this moment broke out the agitation caused 
Aroughout Europe hy the fitmous " Treaty of July," 
whereby M. Thiers thought fVanoe offended, and 
dlowed it to be perceived liiat his {dan. would lead to* 
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the march of an anny of observation on the Rhine ; 
aad in this emergency, the King of Prussia de- 
spatched General Radowitz to Vienna, to n^otiate' 
with Austria and otho: German States for a conmion 
defence of the common frontiers, i^ainst France. 
But, at the sama time, never forgetting his ona 
constant pre-oocupation, Radomtz was instructed by 
the King to pursue also the work of the regeneration 
of the Bund. This was in the month of October, 
1840. 

A thousand difficulties, too long to be enumerated 
here, and the causes of which may be traced, by a 
moment's reflection, to the opposition not only of 
Austria, but of the party in. Prussia itself, pltis 
Royaliste que le Raij who would not hear of sub- 
mission to the Central Power, and also to the jealousy 
of the smaller States, incessantly alarmed at any pos- 
sible diminution of their own sovereignty ; — a thousand 
difficulties, I repeat, prevented Frederick William 
from being able to transform his wishes into aotft ; 
but iiie deske remained undying stilL In 1845, 
while the King wa» at Stolzenfek, he again conferred,, 
not alone with M. de Mettemich, and the other 
diplomatktB present^ upon the subject of the ame- 
liorations to be achieved, in the governing system of 
the Bund, but he succeeded so far as to obtain tiiat 
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a Plenipotentiary should be sent from Vienna to 
Berlin to examine the propositions of the Prussian Go- 
vernment ; and M. de Werner, according to agreement, 
arrived, for this purpose, in Berlin, some few months 
later. Little was gained thereby; and in the summer 
of 1846, the Prussian Government applied to the 
Diet of Frankfort to obtain its approbation to a new 
law upon the liberty of the press ; at the same time, 
that, upon an understanding with Prussia, the Go- 
vernment of Wurtemberg petitioned that publicity 
might be given to the deliberations of the Diet. The 
discussion upon these points was a lively one, and did 
not appear near to its conclusion even in the next 
year, for but little advance had been made when, in 
September, 1847, the Diet came to the period of its 
annual holidays. 

At this period it will be remembered that the ICing 
of Pnissia had determined upon the convocation of 
the Prussian States General ; a step which, even at 
that moment of comparative tranquillity, seemed to 
many ominous of ill. Radowitz was then minister in 
Carlsruhe, and he was sent for to Berlin, where in 
November 1847 he drew up, at the sovereign's 
express desire, a project, of which we will note the 
leading points, and wherein the germ of the so-called 
^* concessions '' of the Patent of the 1 8th of March 
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may be clearly discovered. This project was entirely 
approved of by the King on the 20th of No- 
vember, 1847. 

But just as the Prussian government was pre- 
paring to act, and try by more than mere words to 
" reform," the disturbances in Switzerland put a 
difficulty in the way of any action, save for the 
moment, that which might achieve the conclusion of 
civil war in an allied and niost peculiarly situated 
state. Scarcely was Frederick William once more at 
liberty to pursue his plans for the re-organization of 
the Bund, tiian the revolution of February overthrew 
the throne of Louis Philippe, and so shook the soil of 
Europe that few governments were aware, in the 
giddiness occasioned, that it depended upon them 
alone to stand upright. Still Frederick William did 
not alter his resolutions, and the Patent of the 1 8th 
of March was no more than an amplification of 
Radowitz's report of the 20th of November of the 
previous year, wherein may be found, amongst many 
others, the following point, demanded from the mem- 
bers of the confederation : — 

" Liberty of the press, publicity of the deliberations 
of the Bund, inspection of the troops in common 
every four years, military exercises in common ; the 
same coat of arms, and the same colours for the 
Bund at large ; establishment of one supreme tribunal 
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to judge of all differeaoGS between sovereigns amongst 
themselyes, or between sovereigns and their people ; 
one common domiciliary right ; identity of weights, 
measures, coin, &c./'* in short, (for it would be too 
long to enter into the various details of this me- 
morial), there is not in the Patent of the 18t1i of 
March, 1848, one liberty conceded, or erne ri^ 
granted, that does not textually exist in the project 
approved by the King in November, 18479 and I 
think, therefore, I am fully authorized in saying that 
the events of the '^ March week," as it is called in 
Berlin, could have had no influence upon the King^s 
determinations. 

Besides, up to the 1 8th no disturbance had as yet 
taken place in his capital that could possibly have 
penetrated a prince like the head of the house of 
HohenzoUem with sudi alarm as this view of the ease 
would pre-suppose; and, supported as he was by 
troops devoted to him, under the command of his 
own heroic brother, and surrounded by the loyalty 
and love of a nation whom he, perhaps better than 
any one, knew to be fiedthful to him, it was not likely 
that the brawlings of a mob, set on by the rrfuse of 
foreign lands, should have had power to frighten a 

* See upon this subject Badowitz himself: '' Denkschrift 
uber die yom Deutschen Bunde zu ergreifenden Massregebi/' 
Hamburg, Perth^ and Maoke, 1848. 
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fiovereign whose personal courage at least has never 
been disputed. No, I repeat it, a mere impartial 
examination of &cts will suffice to prove that whrt 
Frederick William granted, was given out of his own 
free will and conviction, and not wrung from him by 
«my pressure of external drcumatances. 

But it is alleged that these " concessions " of the 
King of Prussia to his people (granted thirteen days 
before even the first meeting of the Vor Parlamenty and 
proposing a general discussion upon re-ccmstitution 
of Germany, upon a plan existing six months before 
such a parliament was dreamt of as possible) — ^it is 
.alleged that these concessions encouraged and gave 
a loose to the insane desires of the democratic party, 
and paved the way to the greater portion of all that 
happened to disturb Gamany later. 

Two things are to be considered upon this point: 
namely, whether in feet the conduct of the king of 
Prussia had any decisive influence upon the growth of 
democracy in Germany; and whether, instead of 
seeking an illegitimate support for himself and his 
house in the liberal tendencies of the multitude (for 
that is what many have not scrupled to advance), 
Frederick William was not convinced, beyond all 
admissibility of a doubt, that the line of conduct 
pursued by him was the only one capable of warding 
r fl revolution, and rendering re-organization possible. 
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upon the so much wished-for basis of a mutual 
understanding' between the governments' and the 
population. You, reader, or I, or no matter who, 
may think that this conviction was erroneous, but if 
the King of Pmsdia had it firmly implanted in him, 
and if he had all his life heard it repeated by those 
whose opinions he most valued, would he have done 
rightly not to act upon it ? 

We shall see how the progress of democracy, as it 
is termed, was influenced by the conduct of the King 
of Prussia. I must, however, premise that a German 
sovereign is placed in a position far more awkward 
than that of any other European prince, inasmuch as 
his acts are subject to be doubly discussed ; first, by 
his own subjects, and next, by the larger association, 
of which he is a membef , by the German confedera- 
tion at large ; and when the inner and outer wheel do 
not fit so as to work together, it is easy to conceive 
that the machinery will stop, and the position of him 
who is in the one case a whole and in the other but 
a part, may become one of extraordinary embarrass- 
ment. This is particularly manifested in the case of 
Prussia. 

When Frederick William of Brandenburg, sur- 
named the Great Elector, succeeded in 1640 to his 
father, George William, in the first place there was 
no question whatever of what we recognize under the 
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name of Prussia, and the hereditary possessions of 
Brandenburg were bound together by no strong tie ; 
but, whilst Sweden was liege lord of one portion, 
Denmark was so of a second, Poland of a third, and 
so on. But at the signing of the treaty of Munster 
1645, the Great Elector achieved that which laid the 
real foundation for the ultimate unity of the state we 
know under the name of Prussia ; and, great as was 
the victory of Fahrbellin, it was perhaps less im- 
portant than the peace of Westphalia for the interests 
of the house of Hohenzollem. Upon this occasion 
the Elector of Brandenburg saw annexed to his 
dominions Halberstadt, Minden, and Magdeburg; 
but, above all, he contrived to unite together in bonds 
of unity the sects of the Lutherans and Calvinists, 
whose perpetual disunion had been a permanent cause 
of weakness to the Mark. From the moment this 
union was established, the moral force of the country 
had a solid basis, and the prindple of its ideal unity 
was found. 

: The reign of the Great Elector contributed 
to develop constantly this principle, and his lands 
went down to his son, Frederick I, susceptible of 
attaining to the political unity, of which this prince 
laid the foundation, by gaining from the Emperor 
Leopold the titie of King of Prussia, for which he 
promised that at the dection of a Roman emperor, 
VOL. I. A A 
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the BmnddAwg rote rinoutd for ever be giv^n to a 
Hapsbvj^. 

The jeAmsjr whieh this last eomer amongst fiie 
tovenign fiunilies W8S to excite began early to sliofr 
aigne of its existence. When the Great Elector 
applied to the Duke of Brunswick to let his troops 
pass throngh the Ddke's territcvy, in cnrder to defend 
Westphalia against the FVench, a flal refusal was 
given ; and Frederick, aiker the peace of Saint Ger- 
main, in 1679, had no resource but to excfadm, 
" Oh i may one day from my ashes q>ring my 
apinenger 1 

His greait grandson took charge of the exeeutiosof 
Aiis wish, and Rosboch repaid Louis XV. f&r tbe 
devastations of the Frendi troops in Cleves. 

A vague feeling' of what most happen one day 
seems to have acted too upon tiie e mp e ror, for after 
the taking of Stettin by the Great Elector, in 1677, 
he could not help observmg that *' it would give him 
small joy should a new king of the Vandals fomid hk 
kingdom upon the shores of the Baltic ;" yet so it 
vras, and twenty*tiiree years later, in 1 700, Leopold 
sanctioned the erection of the possessions of the hoose 
of Brandei^urg into a kingdom, under the titfe of the 
kix^om of Prussia. 

This feelkig of jealousy had, it must be admitted, 
plenty of ground lor its ezistenoe under the reign of 
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FrederidK II, and from tfie mameBt when the phito- 
flopher of Sans Sooci jumped from Us bed at tbe 
news of the Emperor Charies VL's deadly saying that 
he had " other things to do than to nsind hss fever/* 
surrounding states might be jfostified not mtf kt 
the jealousy^ but in the strong duEke tiiey eonoe wed 
of PrtHMa. 

When a co«b^ is to be ^ggnrndind, ki a tern* 
toriat poini of riew, treaties are, genenUy speakings 
of Httle orno avail, and the pen-war of (fipbmacy may 
be frnitksflfy earned on. for year^ unless the one 
vficonacieDtioua man be CorthGonnng, of whom po& 
tidans will consent to adc but the one indispensable 
Qondition, success. Sueh men hare no other morally, 
and tfaerrfore, perhaps throughout history, there is 
no greater or more practical MacchiaTelian than 
Frederick 11. His unjust, u ndwab ous, immoral, 
and to giTS it a harder word still, his dishonest eeo^ 
duet* during the two campaigns which were tenau- 

* There exists aa eld soi^ calkd " HmUkk m Berlm," 
which shows what was the popuUur feeHng upon Fredenck's 
conduct out of I^iissia ; I translate it uteraDy, in its own 
metre, and with the rhymes only of the second and fourth 
▼erse, as in the ofiginal i 

« King Frederick had the wiU and with to plimder 
Prague's fair town ; 
He promised thus, without its wallffi to honour 
ffis troops^ renown. 

^ The nohle Haddick had the power to plimdec 
Fair Berlin; 
But sternly whs the deed forbid his troops 
Wk^atMdtmMm. 

*' B^ to wUl^ hot want the power, ia oftea 
The robber's story ; 
To haife the ^owtfr of eril, but want the wiU^ 
Is hero's glory." 

A A 2 
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nated, one by the treaty of Bresku, the other by the 
treaty of Dresden, raised Prussia all at once to a rank 
she could never have dreamt of in Europe ; and than 
the Seven Years' War there are few more gigantic 
occurrences in history. 

. To Frederick's bad faith Prussia owes her renown, 
and it is not to be wondered at that, on the one hand, 
his coimtrymen should sink the dishonesty in the 
glory, and cling to the traditions of der alter Fritz, 
nor that, on the other, foreign states should identify 
the descendants with the ancestor, and fancy that a 
new siege of Prague, in defiance of all good fedth, is 
an event hourly impending over them.* 
. Frederick, like Napoleon, has left behind him the 
memory of his deeds so strongly impressed upon 
men's minds, that you can no more persuade the rest 
of Gmnan sovereigns that the IVussians are not 
always on the watch for the best possible moment to 
take them unawares, than you can persuade the nine- 
tenths of the populations of Europe that the French 
are not intent upon enacting over again the Titanic 
drama of the empire. The HaiLS Politik of Prussia 
is a phantom whose shadow rises to this day, dark 
and gaunt over Dresden, as over Cassd, over Nym- 
phenburg, as over Schonbrunn. 

* It most be remembered in wbat a position Maria Theresa 
was placed, upon her advent to the throne, and in what an 
indefensible way Frederick the Great took advantage of her 
embarrassments, before one can establish a proper parallel 
between his policy and that of the present King. The lawless 
plundering of the state archives of Dresden is an act that 
must alone put a gviph. between the unprincipled conqueror 
who, in a letter to Voltaire, hoped "That, t» articulo mortU, 
the Patriarch of Fetnej would give him absolution," and 
Frederick William IV. 
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" The Great Frederick would have accepted !*' 
have I heard it said, over and over, in Berliui by those 
who, in speaking of the present King's refusal of the 
Imperial Crown, in 1849, regretted the loss of im- 
portance to Prussia. 

" The Great Frederick would have accepted I " 
And there lies the very reason why Frederick William 
refused. The whole is contained in those few words. 
What the Great Frederick would have done, the. pre- 
sent King would not do, because his poUcy is not 
the policy of the Great Frederick, and the portion of 
his subjects (and it is a very large one) for whom 
Frederick II. is the representative of the nation and 
its glory, naturally do not sympathize with the present 
sovereign upon this point, and think less of the 
nobleness of his conduct than of the greatness which, 
according to them, has been forgone. This party 
constitutes one of his home embarrassments, whilst 
his resistance to it is not suffidently recognized by 
his neighbours to insure all the advantages which 
ought, from such conduct, to accrue to him in his. 
foreign rekttionships. But, at any rate, if the thirst 
for glory cannot be assuaged, the desire for progress 
in Prussia must be satisfied, and the ceasdess activity, 
of the nation employed. Without proper food for its 
energies it would devour that which, in the end, would 
be but poison ; (Mcdsj en attendant I . . .J 
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Thdhat King directed aH theae energies towards 
tfaeresMrtanoe to oatward oppression, and tbe FrdkeiU 
Krieg id ISlSleftPrassiaixithingtowiahibr.oiilliB 
side of mAxer activitj or fiuiie; but now, ilie case 
stands otherwise : military glory is not the first tfaiag 
thongfat of (not but wiiat, if Ae oppoitonity occurred 
isr that, it would be eageiiy aeiaed i;^on) ; but pio- 
greas, p^tieal progress in the utmost extent of fte 
tenn, is that lor whidi tbe ooontry longs ; and, ainoe 
the time when in the Terjr war of liberty, the FireiheitB 
Krieff^ to whidi we iiaire made aUiisian, IVnan 
aepresented more especially the interests of Germaagr 
at huge, it cannot be denied that Ihis Teiy progress 
has become more or less identified widi the idea of a 
re-constitution of the Gemumic body — political re- 
oonstitutaon by which the so-called paiticoJaiism'"' 
would be as needy as possible done away with. 

The conviction of the King of Prussia (and tfasti 
the most superfidai ahidy of his words and deeds 
since his accession to the throne will ahow), is, and 
has eirer been, that if the mass of the nation, the 
neflecting mass, were not persuaded of the 



amoerity of their mler'a oo-opersticm upon this point, 
nisdief would ensue, which it would he out of the 

^ The word partia^Uxrismus is used to dengnate the tendency 
enxuntea, abofe sH oy nie smsfi states, to remaia indepeadent 
in their soTaidgaty. 
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power of any one to foresee, to stay^ or to retnevei 
BevcdutioD, I repeat, as Fraiioe has taii^t us to 
oomprebead the word, was not the imminent danger, 
but a deep and ooDStant dj^ermoe between an inti£i» 
gmt and loyal peoj^ and their soiferdgQ, was a ixiis- 
fintuoe of which Frederick William was resdved not 
to accept the responsibility. — So ftr, as to the poskion 
of the King to his own peo{^; but now, as a mfimber 
<if the great German fiunily, how did he stand? 

There are two countries about which a contiiwial 
•nd common mistaJce is made : about Germany and 
Spain, the fanosir bdng habiiudly looked upoA 
{within the last few centuries), as ractieally averse 
ftom liberty, and 4he latter as equally averse from 
constitutiQiialism and the v^nesfiDtativie form of 
government, whereas^ a very littie cacamination woidd 
fiuffiee to show that the very origin of tbe one is 
ikrived from Jibeaty, whilst the otiier may be looked 
upon almost as .the cradle of the constitetioaal form* 
of government. 

From the eadiestagesf iio Germaa was hdd 4o 

* It would suffice to cast a look oyer the Corjms Juris of 
"Spain^ in order to see how, in every province almost, flourished 
^e germ of Constitutional Institutions, dminjg the lifiddle 
Ages. 

t Vide Tacitas. 
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obey a law that had not been decided in a general 
popular assembly; and, after the conquests of the 
Franks and Teutons, and the total overthrow of the 
supremacy of Rome, it was the uncontested right and 
privilege of a German holding land in fief not to owe 
obedience to any law that should have been firamed 
without the concurrence of himself or one of his 
immediate ancestcnrs. No war could be undertaken 
by a prince without the consent of his vassals. So fiir 
the possessors of the soil. 

Next came in due time the dties, which, as diejr 
grew in importance, grew also in the desire to parti- 
dpate in the general government of the state. After 
the representation of the land-owners, or noblesse^ 
came the representation of commerce and labour, in 
the shape of the towns; and soon, no important 
determination, in which the interests of the country at 
large were concerned, could be taken without the 
consent of the landowners and burghers. 

Nay more, if the states, united, judged the conduct 
of the sovereign as positivdy against the welfiure of 
the country, they could, by their combined resistance^ 
reduce him to the impossibility of action. Further, 
it must be remembered that for many centuries it 
was the right of every free-bom German, in no matter 
how high or how low a station in life, to be judged 
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only by his equals, and that at every tribunal sat at 
least seven men belonging to the condition of the in- 
dividual adcused. 

All this /will suffice to show that if the Germans of 
the present day clamour for what they call political 
freedom, it is not of necessity with them an imitation of 
other nations ; but on the contraryi rather a reminis- 
cence of ancient traditions and the re-awakening of 
that unruly spirit, impatient of all control, of which 
their history during the middle ages furnishes us mth 
so many examples. That the three revolutions of 
'89, .'30, and '48 in France, may have helped to 
fan the flame, that I will not deny, but though 
slumbering, it was there, smothered in the inmost 
heart of the nation. 

The great difference is, that the German race, 
unlike the French, put limits to their desires, and do 
not dream of establishing impossibilities,* or issuing 
decrees the execution of which can depend upon no 
one save the Almighty alone. No, they are firmly 
attached to the traditions of history ; are possessed 
by no desire to overthrow qiuind meme, and cany 
their approbation of monarchy as an institution to a 

* I speak of the mass, the majority of the German race, 
not of the Utopians represented by the student I have described 
in a previous chapter. 
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film aiid fiedtihful attachme^ 

it is pezsonifiecL But still, ngfat or wrong, liie ay 
for ^' larger liberties " had been raised spaatuaoondj 
and sinraltaoeously nearly all over Gemuay ; and this 
it would be idle to deny. 

The tnuisfomttdoa of diia wish, espresaed aknoit 
everywhere without violeooe, into open lerolt, wis 
the worlc of ibe &diaoB few,atm^en to tiie soil, who 
naed the redamatioDS of more peaofaMe citiaons as 
didr weipoDS, and wiiose inomentaiy aucoesB was 
aasued by the almost uniyersal ahanrionment of 
aatbocity by those ia whose hands it was placed. 

It will not however be pretended, I should imagine^ 
diat this genaral tendooey was to be ascribed to die 
King of Prussia^ and no act of his eould have caHad 
SoKth the general movement of 1848, whereas it is a 
ipiestion rtifl, whether thesinceriiy with which he had 
joined his people (since his aooession to the throng 
in tiying to faring about the re-oonstiii^iaa of Ger- 
many, may not hx^ gone fur towards preventing die 
m o v e ment from sptei/Sog &rther, or showing itself 
more hurtful 

The particular form of die tendencies mamfiBSted 
throughoat Germany was expressed by the word 
miity, and I shall show in the last chapter of this 
volume that Frederick William IV . is^ of aU the laUar 



princes of Ins howe, the one i^fao has shown the huk 
fbrwardness and the most prudence in eat^ang upon 
(^ difficcdt path Uiis policy pi»-6upposeB. 

That the demagogues might be diqdeased with him 
upon Ihis jsoore I can easily conceive; but to them he 
nerer promised anytlmig, and I can hinSy understand 
his having £br an instant caused alarm to any other 
party. Hie word Union he has openly adopted in 
every, in its widest, as well as in its most intimatRj 
sense; but bo trace of fee imitariaii fancy having ev€r 
dififtempered the King of Phiasia's brain is any where 
to be found. 

And this brings us to the second accusation: 
* Ambition, and the charge ci inanoerky to Anstda." 
TIm refiisd of the Imperial Crown answers fully the 
fest ; and for the refiitatioa of the last, one hot is 
ef undoiiable we^t. When Radowitz was sent fiv 
to Beriin, in the autumn of 1847i by die King, and 
denred to draw up the Memorial we have mentioned, 
it was the King's intention to obtain the consent 
of Austria to Aie principles contained in that docu- 
ment, and to proceed in common towards flie lege- 
aeration of the Constitution. But the chief obstacle 
thrown in the King's path by the few enwdng months, 
arose from the drcumstanoe of Avstna, aimnlta- 
neousi^ with the Swiss disturbances, being menaced 
in her Italian possessions. At this moment^ aothing 
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would have induced Frederick WiDiam to decide upon 
any steps, which, in the remotest degree, could appear 
like an undue advantage taken of the position of the 
Imperial Government. 

When the affidrs of Switzerland should be settled, 
and the Cabinet of Vienna free to attend to the 
propositions of Prussia, the instructions g^ven by the 
King to his Ambassador were: that '' everything 
must be done to secure the union with Austria, in 
the task of re-awakening the Bund from its lethargy ;'' 
and that, " to the system of reform proposed, the 
consent of the Imperial Court must be obtained ctt 
all costs"* 

On the 5th of March, 1848, General Radowitz 
submitted the Memorial to the Cabinet of Vienna, 
and the negociations commenced upon that basis. 
As the spot best fitted to the Congress of Princes, 
proposed in this document, as the means of bringing 
about " an understanding between the Princes of the 
Confederation and their subjects," Prussia designed 
Frankfort-am-Main, Austria prrferred Dresden, and 
her opinion prevailed. 

On the 1 5th of March, an agreement was made 
between Austria and Prussia, whereof the following 
are amongst the first words : " If ever prudence in 

♦Rado^tz, " Gcnnany and Frederick William IV." JSTom- 
teiy, Perth^Besier and Mauke. 
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goyemments, and harmony between nations, were 
necessary, they are so now, that the one object in 
view is to avert danger firom the common fether- 
land." 

The end and aim of this union between the two 
principal German Powers, was the reconstitution of 
Germany, upon the basis of a mutual understanding 
between the governors and the governed. 

Up to this period, therefore, there can be no 
question of the sincerity of the King of Prussia with 
r^ard to the Imperial Court. The mistrust came 
later ; a mutual mistrust which, however unfounded 
on both sides, and however r^rettable, it is not 
difficult to understand that both parties should have 
conceived. Two words will explain the situation. 

The National Assembly of Frankfort, by its 
decree of the 29th J\me, 1848, declares that the 
Central Power called the Bund has ceased to exist, 
and it institutes a Provisional Government in its 
stead.* The Governments of Germany subscribed to 
this decision, and the Archduke John assumed the 
Protectorship of the Empire, after which a Bundes- 
commissioriy and then an Interimy were imagined in 
the follovnjig year, in order that the Provisional 
Central Power should be lodged in the hands of 
Austria and Prussia at the same time. 

* It must be premised that it is now said all the goyem- 
ments meant but to consent to the abolition of the Diet as an 
Bxecutire Power, but that there could be no idea of destroying 
the Confederation itself. The Bundesrecht is said to subsist 
still, and the BunJktiag only to have been set aside. 
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Now, kere k tbe whole question out oi vflokik 
bfls arisen flie oonvocsfioo, by^ PraBi% of tioe Phe^ 
Eaxnent of Erfnrth, the Proposition of Mnnieh (cfdkd 
of the Four Kings) ^ and the Proposition, by Austria 
of a Congress of Henipotentiaries at Frankfort. 
Does the Bund exist, yes or no ? Prussia says na, 
Austria says fea^ and both are perfectly justified; for, 
while one suppcnrts the r^fa^ tbe oiher supports the 
hctj whieh it affirms has been eonsemted t0j anA 
therefore has become also a r^ht. "I agreed ta 
the dissolution of the Bund^^ says Prussia. ^ But 
you could not do so," says Austria^ ^' for the Bynd 
was indissolubUi and onfy to be modified by the 
mummouf €on$ent of all tbe membera of the Goife- 
deration united together." 

No Emits would suffice to enter mto the imm- 
merable and intricate details of this question, which 
is, however, contained wholly and entirely in the 
sim]de quarrel between the Right and the Fact. 

Both parties are equafly ujHright and sincere — nay, 
it is the very excess of thekr consdentioiBnjesa whkh 
occasions their dissensions, for the more persuaded 
each one is of his duty, the less he can admit h£s 
neighbour's line of conduct. 

On the one hand lies the respect fcnr the tveatiea 
of 1815, the indissolubiEty- of tbe Bund (die unaitf^ 
losbarkeit des Bunde$)i and as tEie produce of 
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lliese two eauNs» the refusal to adhere to the Cod* 
stitatioa of the 36th of May, 1849» the censait to 
the propositioii of Munich, the opposkioo to Prnssiay 
the protestattoB f^amst the convocatkn. of the Furlia* 
ment of Erforth, and the proposal for conyoldng m 
Frankfort the original Diet, (Bumdes phmum) under 
the Presidency of Austria. 

On the other part, is the same respect for the 
treaties of 1815, but sul:gect to a rather different inter- 
pretation, and tbe admission of the dissohition of the 
Bund 88 a fiu^ raised by the consent of the parties 
interested, into a r^ht ; as the consequence of these 
causes, yoQ have the Constitution of Ae 26th of 
May, the refusal to adhere to the Munich proposition, 
the eonfocatkm of tbe Paiiiain^it of Erfiirth, and 

* 

the protestation against the Congress of Ftenipo* 
tentiaries proposed by Austria to be opened in 
Frankfort under her presidency. And yet, as I said, 
one is as honest as the other ; and the proof of this 
is, that the conyiction of eadi is so strong and so 
entire, that he cannot admit tbe possibility of his 
adversary's holding a conviction that is contrary to 
his own. 

In Vienna, you will hear no end to the insinuations 
about the " craftiness" of Prussia* 

In Bailin, nothing is talked of but the " obstinacy'' 
of Austria. The thousand onalkr ramifications of 
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these two great divergendes are, as may be imagined, 
interminable, and merely to enumerate them would 
require a volume ; but out of what I have said of 
these differences with Austria flows naturally the 
refutation of the third accusation brought against the 
King of Prussia, ^* that he has been inconsistent, and 
raised hopes that he hesitates to satisfy." 

Every single point upon which he differs with 
Austria is a proof of the falseness of this charge. 
His starting-point is not that of the Imperial Court ; 
neither is the path whither it leads him the same ; 
but the position which Frederick William now 
ccupies, after the convocation of the Parliament in 
Erfurth and the Congress of Princes in Berlin, is as 
much the immediate and necessary consequence of 
the adoption of the principles contained in the 
" Memorial of the 20th of November, '47i for for- 
warding the cause of Reform," as the determination 
to accredit a plenipotentiary at Frank r t* is the 
result of his unalterable resolution to remain united 
with Austria " at all costs." 

* Provided always the proposed Assembly does not bear 
" the character of the Plenum of the former Diet (BundeS' 
versammlung),* but only ** that of a Meeting of the Thirty- 
five Governments of Germany for a specific purpose." — See 
the Declaration to Austria, of the 16th of May, 1850, dated 
Berlin, and signed " Schleinitz/' Another tmaUer difficulty ! 
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But this memorial was the work of the man of 
whom I proposed in this chapter to treat, and who 
is one of the most remarkable political illustrations 
of Prussia. 

Joseph von Radowitz is of Hungarian origin, in- 
asmuch as his family, a Hungarian one, did not 
settle in Northern Germany imtil the middle of the 
last century ; but he himself was bom at Blanken- 
burg in the Harz, and is consequently by birth a 
Brunswicker. He is now fifty-three, two years 
younger than Frederick William IV. 

Few intellectual capacities are more developed than 
those of M. de Radowitz, or developed in more 
various directions. EquaHy distinguished as a 
soldier and a statesman, as an author and a savant, 
as an orator and a lover of the arts, Radowitz has 
incontestibly more contributed to the position taken 
by Frederick William in Germany, than any other of 
the politicians who surrounded him. 

Joseph von Radowitz commenced his career 
against the country to which he was later to devote 
all his energies. Educated as a boy in France, he 
became an ofiicer of the Westphalian artillery at the 
etid of the year 1812, and at fifteen, for his ex- 
traordinary courage, received the decoration of the 
Legion d^Honneur. At the battle of Leipsic he 
was wounded and taken prisoner. Heinrich von 

VOL. T. B B 
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'Gagem imd Joaei^i ▼on -Radowifez, it ^wiD he seen, 
entered life in v«ry nearly the same manner. After 
the disBohiiian of the kingdom of Westphalia, M. de 
Radowitz took service with the Landgraf ffleetor of 
Heasen CaHB6l» and at ^hteen he wbs appointed 
head-master ofinathematics, and the higher branches 
of military science at the cadet^s school of Caasd. 
Till the year IB21 , he remained in this country, but 
ihe conduct of the Etector, WiDiam II., to his ^vife, a 
sistBT of the King of Prussia, Frederick William III., 
was the cause of his leaving the Hesskn Court 
Desired by her husband to show a toleranee v^olly 
lOontraiy to her dignity, with iisgard to the penon 
whom he Jmd raised to the tank of CouiltesB 
Beidienbaeh, the Mectress appKed for advice to M. de 
Radowitz, liien captain on the staff and military 
tutor to die hereditary prince. The letter in whi<^ 
M. de Radowitz tendered to Uie Princess those 
counsels of resistance which every honest man must 
have approved. of, was intercepted by the ^Eleetor, -and 
the writftr received his (fismissal from the HeasiaB 
aervioe. 

Well recommended, as may Ije imagined, to her 
brother, by the fflectress, Joseph de Radowitz left 
Oassel for Beriin, and from tiie King of Prusm«emi 
received .rapid promotbn in the mBitary oaDDer^r 
Here it was that began a inendBhip, baaed iqmi 
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nuiiual esteem and aDalegous tafttes, and that was 
only to be strengthened by years — ^the friendship of 
the Prince Royal and M. de Radowitz. 

There ai^e.few branches of sdence in which M. de 
Radowitz is not versed, few sulgects upcm which he 
has not thought ; and the severer studies have not 
destroyed in him the taste for the more elegant arts* 
Whilst publishing treatises upon trigonometry, and 
milttery essays upon " the Rico^t" this active and 
almost universal spirit was also ocoujned in studying 
the philosophical sense of the devices of chivahous 
times,* and had attained to a remarkable proficiency 
in music. 

As miHtary tutor to his younger brother. Prince 
Albert, (the first situation given to his new prot^^ 
1^ King Frederick William III.) the Prinoe Royal 
had fi^uent opportunities of studying the character 
and talents of his fiiture friend; and all that was 
most chivalrous, most enthusiastic in him, found an 
echo in M. de Radowitz. 

Few men have ever known or understood the pre- 
sent King of Prussia so well as General Radowitz, 
and certainly none can be more entirely devoted 
to him. Though the General is an ardent Catholic, 

* M. de Radowitz's work upon *'The Devices and Mottofs 
of the MkMle Age0," is what I would teon a prqfwndfy 
elegant one. 

BB 2 
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there is in the piety of his royal Protestant fiiend 
something so exalted, that even the religions fervour 
which at first would seem to separate, has, on the 
contraiy, united them. M. de Radowitz is, ahove 
all, remarkable for his firmness and decision, and for 
the incessant activity of his mind. In his appear- 
ance, which is that of a military monk, a Knight 
Templar of old, you see at once the character of the 
man ; and you feel that such deep conviction, backed 
by such energy of will, and served by such indis- 
putable talent, must, in the end, prevail It is 
hardly necessary to say, that Radowitz belongs in 
politics to the school of Principle against Expediency ; 
so much so, that I have read a very clever pamphlet 
of his, published in 1 839, written in support of Don 
Carlos' pretensions to the throne of Spain, and en- 
tirely denying the right of Ferdinand VII. to alter 
the line of succession to the throne. It is easy to 
understand, that, with such opinions, the General 
should be a firm partizan of the union of Prussia 
with Austria ; at the same time, he is one of those 
who are most strongly convinced of the necessity of 
remaining true to the vote of the 29th of June, 1848, 
by which the Bund was annihilated de facto. 

It is this tendency — a double, but not a contradic- 
tory one* — ^which has caused M. de Radowitz to be 
often as wrongly judged as is the sovereign whom he 

* Many of those who were ConservatiTes in Frankfort 
were Liberals (in a certain sense of the word) in Erfurth. 
M. de Radowitz was one of these. But it was not in this case 
the indiyiduals who changed, but the circumstances in fihich 
thej were placed ; so that, in fact, the more consistent a man 
was with himself, the less he could represent in Erfurth what 
he represented in the Paulskirche. 
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serves ; and it requires to study profoundly the cha- 
racter of this really remarkable man, in order to con- 
ciliate the famous speech of the 25th of August, 
1849,* in the Parliament of Berlin, with the Convo- 
cation of the Parliament of Erfurth, seven months 
later; to which act, M. de Radowitz never ceased 
counselling the King. 

, Impartiality, without indifference; extraordinary 
force of volition, without self-wiUedness ; indefatigable 
activity, joined to mathematician-like method : these 
are the principal characteristics of General Radowitz ; 
and it is not difficult to conceive, that, with such 
qualities, and in the very plenitude of man's maturity, 
the Prussian statesman has still, perhaps, the more 

* This is amongst M. de Radowitz's famous speeches, per- 
haps the most famous. It was delirered in the Lower House, 
of which he was a memher, upon the proposition of the 
Government for re-estahlishing negociations with Austria, and 
re-uniting with her in the Confederated Constitution of Ger- 
many. Radowitz, throughout this brilliant speech, defended 
the sincerity of the Imperial Goremment, saying in one pas- 
sage : " Gentlemen, Austria sees with just indignation the 
suspicions that are expressed touching her conduct. No one 
is authorized to subject the great, the magnanimous Act 
which the Imperial Cabinet haa contemplated for centuries, (the 
Constitution of the 4th of March), to the decisions of his 
own conjectures. The Prussian GoTcmment must not do 
so. Prussia has no right to start from the supposition that 
the new Constitution of Austria is a deception." 
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important pcnrtion of his political part to plqr. Thai 
he has been ofbNxer mujudged than judged, and tint 
he ia aware of this, is a faot shown diitinctly hy tbe 
following passage, in a lett^ written hy him to. a 
friend: 

** It is oertainly hard/' says he, afiading to the 
calumnies propagated touching political pcnsonagea in 
general; '^ and it is my fate. Throughout' my life I 
have tried, with respect to my political and rdigioas 
antagonists, to s^arate always the persons from the 
principles, and never to let the one be responsible for 
what I blamed in the other. This 'hunger and 
thirst for truth and justice' has often beea reproached 
me by those of my own party as the fiaiaticism of 
impartiality. But if any one there be, who ever knew 
me act differently, let him come forward. In my 
own case, on the contrary, it has not seemed enough 
to discuss the public part of life, as it is exposed to 
every one's eye ; but my personal and private exist- 
ence has been called into qviestion, and even my child- 
hood and the religious differences of my parents have 
been roughly handled.* Absurd littlenesses, wilful 
misrepresentations, and positive lies, have been woven 

* Till the age of fburteen, Badowitt was broQglit 19 by bif 
Prott^ttant mother in the t«iieti of her chuich. But fram 

1812, he retttmed to the faith of hiB father, who wssa^striet 

Catholic. 
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together, and ceaadesdy ^read, for the last few years, 
throughout newspapers, pamphlets, and books. It is 
calculated^ isg^tly enough, that I shall not dream of 
occupying. thepuUio of Germai^r with my individual 
cpnnem8|. from my baptismal act up to my first 
offioer'a oommiaaion; and that gives liberty to my 
detractors. Certainly I idiall not myself prevent 
these. evil-&med biographers from gratifying the 
public with a caricature, but shall take the matter 
^lietly^ and look on in admiring wondec. Therefore, 
dear friend, if I will not satisfy your wish that I 
Aould defend myaeli^ I must, of oourae, accept the 
oonsequencBSw Eor instance,, witti whom shall I 
quarrel, if, judging from my portmits, he believes 
ma frill of the absurd vanity of a high aristocratic 
origin ; I, whose nobility is based ii^n the supposi* 
tioui that probably my Hungarian ancestors fbllowed 
the plough on the banks of the. Mamsdi, and ^ose 
earliest recollection represents tlw obscure ezistence of 
my frither exchanged for the vicissitudes of a mercantile 
speculation, in. which his small fortune wafr lost ! Is 
ii^ then, impoaaible, in Gennany,.to advocate the indis- 
pensibility, to a healthy State, of a strong and really 
aristocratic element, without being met by the ridi- 
culous supposition that it is your own cause which you 
defend ? No, my dear friend, I have neither reason 
nor disposition to be proud ; but if I were so, my 
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pride would be to have owed fortune to no extraneous 
advantage, whether of family, wealth, or position; 
but to have gone my way hitherto alone, and de- 
pendent solely upon my own efforts. • . • . " 

In the equal injustice with which both have been 
judged in so many instances, lies another reason for 
the strong sympathy between the sovereign and his 
subject. There is, between Frederick William IV. 
and M. de Radowitz, a constant similarity of opinion, 
which is revealed to the public eye by the identity of 
the attacks to which both are exposed; attacks 
which — putting aside the question of the affections 
of the heart — make them, in most political occur- 
rences, /ccZ, as it were, together. 

Above all comparisons, historical ones are the 
most to be avoided, because they the oftenest mislead 
otherwise I should feel tempted to say that, of so 
intimate a union between Statesman and King, as 
that existing between the Protestant Sovereign of 
Prussia and his Catholic coimseller, there is scarcely 
another example in history, unless it may be that of 
the friendship which bound the Protestant Sully to 
the Catholic Henri Quatre. 
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CHAPTER XVni. 

PRUSSU AND KORTHERN 6ERMAKY — ^SCHLESWIG- 
HOLSTEIN AND WRANOEL. 

Of all the countries of Europe, Germany is the 
one, to use the Irish expression, most '^ bothered" 
by its frontiers. Whilst insular England has no 
next-door neighbour, France none but Spain to the 
south-west and Germany to the north-east, Italy but 
Germany alone, Spain only France, Germany is 
surrounded by lands upon which it is, as it were, 
forced to lay hold, in order to prevent them from 
laying hold of it. Denmark to the north, Russia to 
the north-east, Italy to the south, France to the west, 
all, more or less, pre-occupy Germany, and balance 
the advantages of its position as a Central Power by 
manifold disadvantages. Whilst Austria is obliged 
doubly to watch upon its southern and eastern 
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frontiers^ over its own possessions, Italy and Hungary, 
not to speak of Turkey, northern Germany, better 
situated, bounded and defended by the German 
Ocean and the Baltic, has but one point of contact 
with a neighbouring state, but that point is a sore 
one — Holsteio. 

Forming the southern frontier of Denmark, 
Holstein is a sort of wedge driven tightly into the 
side of northern Germany, breaking, as it were, the 
very ribs of Hanover and MecUenburg,. and fimning 
the separation, between the Baltic and ihe North Sea. 
It is backed by Schleswig, which is, in reality, what 
many German writers* have called it — a passage-land 
between Germany and D^imark. 

From the very eariiest ages, these northern frontiers 
have tormented consid^tibly the possessors cf the 
lands which now constitute Prussia. In the ninth 
oentury, we find the Holsteina^ Altering into a 
league with Denmark* to oppose the progress of 
Charlemagne, and in the first half of the twdfth 
oentury, the Emperor Lothario let loose '* the dogs 
of war'' by assuming what was called the Wenden*- 
landf or oountiy of iiie. Vandals, to be an Imperial 
fief, and granting it to Canute, Duke of Schlesw^ 
son- of King- Eric • I. of Denmark. The Wendenland, 
at this period, comprised' Hie countiy stretdung from 
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Poland and Sflesia to the borders of the Baltic, and 
from the Elbe to the Vistula. AIL Brandeabuig and 
Fom^tmia were induded in it. 

This same Emperor Lothario, however, who 
opened the door to civil war, provided almost at the 
same time the antidote to- the poison, by giving 
Lusatia in fief to Albert of Ballenstedt,. called the 
Bear J on acooimt: of his Heroalean. force. This 
Prince rooeived lat^, firom die Emperor Conrad of 
Hohenstauffen, the domains of Brandenbourg, and 
the Eastern Mark, as* it was called^ and soon his 
ne^hbours of the northern frontier* were made to 
f&A tiiat resistance was of small avail United to 
those of Henry of Bavaria {der L^e), Hia tro^fps of 
Albert of Saxony forced the Holsteiners- and Danes 
to 2^;ree to • the conditions he bhose to dictate, and, 
between Lion and Bear, the borderers were pretty 
wcU bnmght to order. Albert was the foimder of 
the House of the Ascaniers^ which re^ed ovec 
Brandenbom^ for nearly a hundred years, and which, 
besides himself, has also reason to be proud of his 
descendant, the famous Markgraf Waldemar. These 
Princes represent, not only the Qerman element as 
opposed to the Scandinavians and Vandals, but 
also the principle of Cbristianity as opposed to 
Paganism. 

The wars of Markgraf Waldemar, in the firet 
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years of the fourteenth centuiy were endless ; to-day 
with Meddenbnrgy to-mprrow with the Swedes, then 
with the Poles, his sword sddom sought its scabbard, 
and at one time he saw rise against him twelre 
sovereigns imited : the Kings of Norway, Denmark, 
Sweden and Poland, the Dukes of Mecklenburg, 
Saze Lauenburg, Brunswick and Rugen, and the 
Counts of Thuringen, Holstein, Schwerin and 
Schaumburg. Waldemar ended by concluding, in 
1317, a peace with all his enemies, whereby not one 
of the latter gained a single inch of land, but, on the 
contrary, all seemed, by the great sacrifices of men 
and money, which had been required firom them in the 
war, to have bought, in the end, but the greater 
glory of their antagonist. 

Two years lat^, Waldemar, sumamed the Father 
of his People, died, and with him may be said to 
have become extinct the line of the Ascaniers, for 
his nephew Henry, the last of his race, survived the 
great Markgraf but a year, and then began the 
frequent change of masters of which I have already 
spoken, and which did not end until Frederick 
of HohenzoUem took the reins of Government' over 
the Mark. 

But in all this, as I have said, there is no 
question of Prussia. Where are they, these Barusn^ 
these forefathers of the race we know, these in- 
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habitants of the amber coast,* these learned in sweet 
potions ?t Till the end of the tenth century, the 
denomination Prussia is unknown, and in the 
middle of the thirteenth centuiy, they who bear this 
name are not yet Christians. The latest to enter 
they have been the first to leave the Church, which 
does not prevent them firom being, relatively to their 
religious tenets, one of the most pious of modem 
nations. 

Up to the year 1219, no impression could be 
produced upon them, and in 1160, we find them 
actually offering to Boleslaus, Duke of Poland, the 
payment of a yearly tax, if he will promise to leave 
them in peace on the score of Christianity. During 
the next fifty years, Poles and Prussians do nothing 
but cany on against each other a war of extermi- 
nation, and neither seems, at the end, a wit less able 
to do mischief to his neighbour. The Knights of 
the Teutonic Order — here are the first conquerors 
of Prussia, and the first soldiers who, with sword 

* Wolfstane, the Anglo«Saxon, visited these countries in 
the ninth century, and he speaks of the ''Esthonians of 
the Amber Coast," which "Amber Coast," according to 
some historians, was known also to the ancient Greeks. 

t ^Wolfstane also speaks of the address of the Esthonians, 
in mixing honey with malt, and sajs that mead was the ordinary 
drink of the commonest labourer. 
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and eroBs, Tmupii^ faofh aaareby-wad idoktxy. J0- 
fore ihsjr 'weie rcalkd by Bidiop Cbristian^ to liie 
li^ of the Churafay in theae northtm laods, a aociety 
of moiiks^niflitairt 'had' already ihseorfonnfsd in.PnifisiB) 
called ^ Order of the ^Kiugbte ofiOhriat, and wbow 
pQsaeasioDS Jay on ik& haidis of the 'Vistida 0t 
Dofafm. 

The ' latter "Were tnot atanng eBcoigh.in:iiuiDfaBr to 
do much, and, after a fierce battle againat ^tbe 
Pruasiaiis, m tire jar 1225, bnt rifire kn^ts 
escaped Iram the enemy. Tfaeae fi:^ ^eflfecled -a 
retreat -to their fortress of Sobrin, aad defended it 
against tbe !Pra8siaBS, -wko Iniew littie -or tkotiiiog ef 
the means 'i;o 'be employed ^finr tiking:fortified toms. 
Unsncoessfol against Dobrin, *the ^Ms iog e rs cmssed 
the Vistula, and entered Dantac, ^plundering aod 
sadcing as they ^^went. .AAer iumag *faitmt the 
Monastery of Oliva, and masaaeredrthe^MciiiJis, Ihcy 
returned whence iiiey came, kden withtke vqroils*^ 
war, and "Bishop Christian, in dea|»ir,'bethoiight iiim 
of calling from the distant Holy Land, for the aid of 
the valknt Knighis jof the Greas. ' 

Together with Duke Oonrad cf Miffivvia, Wshcp 

* Ghxistian was a Bemardine modt af tbe GoKvcnt if 
OUya, neer Baatstc, itko, in the^ tUrtecntfi eeatefj, tned to 
conyert the PraBsiMUi to GhriBtiaaKy. .He-iiaS'aMule» by tbe 
Pope, Bishop of Prussia. 
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If Chrislaan ap{died to the Pope, HonoriuB III. (1226), 

I in onier that a p^position might be raede to the 

i Knights of the Teatonic Order, io take in band the 

I conversion of the Prussians. Both Fbpe and Em- 

1 peror agreed gladly, and the latter, Frederidk II. 

I the Hohenstauffen, caused b request to that purpose 

to be forwarded 'to the then Grand Master, Hermann 
I de Salza.* 

The first establishment of the Knights of the 
Teutonic Order in Prussia took place in this year, 
after a batfle gained by them ; after which, tiie Duke 
of Masovia preseaited them with the castle of Vogel- 
sang, on the Vistula. Hermann ron Salza now 
entered into a treaty with Duke Conrad, by the terms 
of which, an lands won from the Prussians by the 
Teutomc Order should be and remain the indisputabte 
possessions of the latter and their successors for 
.erer. From this moment the struggle commenced, 
which was to terminate in the entire submission of 
the eleven diflferent races, inhabiting the territory of 

* The Teatonie Oder mast not be eonfoimded-witifa either 
die Templtn or the Knights of St. John, although its first 
members were, in the begiimiiig. mider the immediate pro- 
taction of the latter. The Teutomc Order was exdusiyelj 
German, founded by a German at Jerusalem in the twelfth 
eentmry, and entirely dcToted to the conTcrsion of infideb, and 
to the care of ^e sick. 
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Prussia, properly so called. The other Orders of 
the Knights of Christ and the Brothers of the Sword, 
in livonia, united with the more powerful Teutonic 
Order, and were incorporated in it. That it was 
necessary to strengthen their forces cannot be denied, 
for the demands upon them were unceasing, and the 
Dukes of Pomerania alone left them scarcdy breath- 
ing time. 

Between these really powerful external enemies, 
and the ceaseless internal war carried on against it by 
the vanquished Prussians, who would neither bend to 
the foreign yoke, or accept the foreign faith, the 
Order was " sore beset," and . often obliged to have 
recourse to the aid of allied arms. The Markgrafe 
of Brandenburg naturally were the friends whose aid 
was oftenest invoked ; but, towards the end of the 
twelfth c^tuiy. the insurrectionaTr forces were so 
overpowering, and the losses of the Order so great, 
that the united succour of King Ottokar of Bohemia, 
and of the Saxon Counts, was found indispensable. 

In 1295, and not till then, Prussia may be re- 
garded as subject to the rule of the Teutonic Order. 
During the whole of the fourteenth century, the 
Government of Prussia was a model to other coiuf- 
tries, and the discipline observed by the Order was 
such, that perhaps in no other portion of Germany 
could it be said that personal security was complete. 
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Highway robberies, so common in almost every 
country at that period, were imknown, and no Raub 
Hitter existed; still the spirit of revolt was not 
entirely queUed, and, during their long wars with 
Lithuania, Poland, Pomefania, and the Musco- 
vites, the Teutonic Knights, often in the ranks of 
their foreign foes, recognized troops formed of their 
own rebellious subjects. 

I will not follow the Teutonic Order through all 
the various chances of its warlike existence, nor tell 
its chequered destiny, now luckless, now victorious, 
in its campaigns against the Poles. 

£arly in the fifteenth century, the star of its glory 
was obscured, and the defeat of Tannenberg opened 
a series of misfortunes, which were to end in the 
Peace of Thorn, conduded in 1466; by which the 
Order was exduded from the rank of the independent 
Sovereigns of Europe, and reduced for the eastern 
half of Prussia to do homage to Poland, while the 
whole of the western portion of that country was 
submitted to the Polish Protectorship. This was the 
end of the so-called '' Thirteen Years' War" between 
Prussia and the northern Slavonic powers. 

In 1491, Albert, son of the Markgraf of Branden- 
burg-Anspadi, cousin to the rdgning Elector of 
Brandenburg, was chosen Grand Master of the. 
Teutonic Order ; and, after long years of war with 
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the King of Foknd, to whom Albert refiised to do 
homage, Prassia was at length oonyaied into a tern*' 
poial Dukedom, by the Treaty of Cracow, 1525, and 
governed as such by Albert, mitil 1568. Fifty years 
later, by marriagea, treaties, abdications, and at hat 
by right of inheritanoe, the Dukedom of Prussia be-^ 
came, in 1618, united with the Electorate of Bran^ 
denburg, and was submitted [to the sway of the 
race of HbhenioHem, in the p^^on of John Sigis- 
mund, who, with no small difficulty, obtained for 
himself and his bgm the right of infeoffing it &obl 
Poland. 

But, as soon as Brandenburg and Prassia became 
one, both togettnr had to resist the »emies of eacA ; 
and thus, after the end of the Thirty Years' War^. 
during which, the Swedes, under Gustavus Adolphus, 
are allies of these nordi^eastem Qennan Powers^ w9 
see the great Elector oeoupied duiing neariy the wfaofe 
of his long ttagOi vnUx aUemately beating tiie Swedes 
ym&L Pc]]Bh.help, or thratfiiag Pofamd with Swadiilr 
auxiliaries* 

Smoe tiie name ef Bmndenburg wa% in 1700^ 
extinguished in that of FrussiB, tfie nordiera iraiitien 
of iheir tairibory hove been somewhat leas tioufale- 
awne to the soveragnaof the House of HoheQzcdleni» 
and tin fiitadahip of Catherine, for *' Le grand Rr4* 
dArk*^ Imsi gone down to theiriaatual 
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but if, to the norib^asti Prussia may be without con* 
oem, this is not exactly the case to the north of her 
dominions ; and she has in Denmaik, and the purely 
Northern Powers, a near neighbour, who one day 
may be a cause of serious annoyance to h^. 

The question of ^ the Dachie%'' so much talked 
0^ and written, upon, within the last three or four 
years, is not only a political one, it is almost ag 
much as the Italian or Hungarian, with respect to 
Austria, a national one. SkUeswig and Hdstein 
united, are the Hungary of Denmark, and most of 
the arguments used hj the. **QId Comervattve" 
Magyar party, as it is osUed, are used also by the 
Sehksif^rHoIsteineis in speaking of Denmark. YfhsA 
is alK) pofaapa less, genexally known, ia^ that Pan* 
Scandinavism is, in the one cas^ as mudi, Cor a$ 
UMe ?J tohe fisared as Panshvismin the other. 

The Danes are, of the tliree longdoms, (iie moat 
flBixious by far ' for a great horthem union like that 
of Queen Margaret in the fourteenth century, and 
more averse fimn Germany than^ from any other 
power, because perhaps conceiving themsehes to be 
most menaced by it They cast their glances across 
the Sound, and would rather their separate nationality 
should merge into the larger one of Scandinavia, than 
submit to the influence of a southern country which 
they disfiks and fear, and which, after all, vrould 
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represent foreign sway. The Danes believe them- 
selves hourly threatened with the total loss of 
Schleswig, and for that they eagerly seek a com* 
pensation. 

The Swedes and the Norwegians, on the oontraiy, 
take the matter much more quietly, and the marks 
by which a popular tendency is shown, are far more 
frequent in Denmark than in either of the two 
other countries ; but that the feelingi more or leas 
developed, exists almost eveiywhere m the so-called 
SoMidinavian Peninsula; of this there can be no 
doubt, and if Slavonians and Teutons art irre- 
concilable enemies, Teutons and Scandinavians are no 
less so. In both cases, the German is the element of 
civifization and centralization^ and as such, is re- 
garded with suspicion. 

Nay, this Fan-Scandinavism goes so far, that 
there are to be found in Denmark, men whose love 
for "byegone times" is so great, that they recur 
with complacency to Odin, and, in their speeches and 
poetry, invoke him perhaps even oftener than did 
the bards of yore.* These are the Hyper-Scandi* 



* Upon all the details of this very iutereating, and, at 
regards Denmark, Tery little studied question, there exists a 
most valuable work called : ''Remarks upon the German and 
Danish Nationalities in the Duchy of Schleswig," which is 
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navistSy (I suppose they constitute ^^ Young Den- 
mark.'') 

I mention this, en passantj just to show that the 
question of the Duchies may have ramifications 
stretching somewhat fisurther than is generally 
thought, and to explain the sort of feeling that 
exists in the essentially mixed population of Holstein 
and Schleswig, now against the German, now against 
the Dane. 

As to the actual question of the Duchies, it is 
.perhaps the most intricate one that ever modem 
policy had to imravel, and I beUeve it to be posi- 
tivdy more impossible to settle, to the satisfaction 
of both parties, than that of the German Confedera- 
tion itself. 

The question of inheritance being opened, and the 
succession to the Tlux)ne of Denmark likely, by failut^s 
of heirs to the then Crown Prince (the present King, 
Frederick VII.)i to fall to the son of the Landgraf of 
Hessen-Cassd, in right of the female line : who suc- 
ceeds in Holstein and Schleswig ?* There lies the 

written by M. J. 6. Kohl. It is profound and clear at once, 
perfectly impartial, and extremely interesting. 

* M. Kohl observes that there is a tendency even to con- 
found the two BO entirely, that in common parlance in Den- 
mark, an inhabitant of Schleswig b termed a HoktetMr, and 
ihat, in books of geography, printed in Denmark« you will s<ip 
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question. The kpttcr, iliere can be fittk doiibt, is a 
purely Danish possession, and has been a liiousaod 
tunes recognized as sudi, bat how separabe iiie two t 
The Emperor Sigismiiiid, in 1424, applied to by botii 
parties, dedared -ttiat ^' South Jutland,'' as it was 
called, ''was whofiy and entirdy a Danish fief, de- 
pendent on the King of Denmaak ebne/' But 
Schleswig was not then united widi Hoktein, £»r tiie 
latter was infeoffed to a Prince of another race. The 
4rst King of Denmark of tiie House of Oideriburg, 
however, Count Christian of Dehnenhorst, who, in 
-1448, came to (he Danish tiiurone, inherited the more 
Gennan of the two Duchies from his miele, Duke 

that sach and such a town is '' in Holstein/' whereas, in ^^ 
it is in Southern Jutland. The North Schleswigers^ who speak 
Banish, are often called Danish-Holsteiners ; and, on the other 
liandy in Geriuwiy, iiie 'same tnio^ occnn, and people speak 
of " Holstein OTSters'' which oome .femn fieUeswig. ''In 
order,'' says M. Koh], '' to psove that the two form hatme 
State, it has been attempted to call ^e whole SMeswighoIr 
stein, and the inhabitants Schlesungholsteiners, a name natu* 
rally hateful to the Dane, and which does not convey a just 
idea — Schleswig-Hoistein describing far more accurately the 
difference, as w^ as the union which exists between the two. 
But there are, in Copenhagen^ patriots who w31 not eftn 
admit of a " Dnehy of Sddesw^/' bat persist in offing it» 
SdmtefjyUand (SonliL Jnthmd), its name of old, before 1448. 
(niese, of course, bekng to the ''TouagDemnarkers^ Ihafe 
<aiv0ady vseiilioBeQ)* 
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Ad(^)h of Holstein, and by Christiaa I. "the 
Duchies" were both united to the Dani^ Crown. 
But now, here is already ano^er difficulty : 

'^ I do not govern the Duchies as King of Den- 
wauky" says Christian of Oldenburg, " but as Duke 
of Hoktein and Schleswig, but although the former 
Js a German and the latter a Danish fief, the two 
most remain for ever united together."* Th^ did 
not even do this, for, by the Roeskilder peace, in 
1658, Denmark was forced to abandon her right over 
Schleswig to the Dukes of Gottorp. The Dudues 
were re-conquered — ^not inherited — ^by Frederiok IV., 
and, in 1713, by him re-united, and re-attached to 
the Danish Crown. The ducal portion of Hoktein 
was once more separated, and given to Duke Charles 
Frederick, of Holstein-Kid ; but, ia 1720, the re- 
annecKation of Sehlesw^ was recognized by France 
and England, and the entire Dudiy became once 
more a portion of the Danish t^ritory; but the 
eternal phrase recurred at every hour: **in what 
quality did the Kings of Denmark hold Schka- 

In 1721, homage was done to Frederiok IV. ibr 

* " We won't hear of the Emperor of Austria/' say the 
Magyars; "we are the subjects of the King of Hun- 
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Schleswjg, and, amongst others, by the Duke of 
Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderbiirg-Augiistenburg, who 
hdd lands in the Duchy. But forty years later, in 
'61, the Czar, Peter, was the antagonist, for, in 
default of heirs male, the throne of Russia went 
through the daughter of Peter the Great, who. had 
married the Duke of Holstein-Kiel, and her son, 
Peter Ulric, to Peter III., who threatened the Danes 
with the loss of Schleswig, saying that, " The Dukes 
of Holstein had invariably protested against its 
annexation." 

This difference was settled in 1773, by the treaty 
signed by the Emperor Paul, in which he renounced 
all daim to Schleswig, and gave up his right to 
Holstein, receiving from Christian YIL the counties 
of Oldenburg and Delmenhorst instead. For thirty- 
three years, the Danes remained in uncontested 
possession of the Duchies, and, upon the dissolution 
of the Roman Empire, in 1806, Holstein was re* 
cognized as " in every respect an inseparable part of 
the Danish State." Eight years later, in 1814, it 
was dedded that Holstein and Lauenburg belonged 
to the German Confed^:ation ("Deutsche BundJ^ and 
the King of Denmark became member of this body, 
as is the King of Holland in the matter of Luzem* 
burg and limburg. 
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" You have gained all hearts/' said the Emperor 
FVands to the King of Denmark, after the conclusion 
of the Congress of Vienna. 

" But not one soul," replied Frederick YL, and 
well he might say so ; for he had lost Norway, and 
received Lauenbui^ as a compensation. 

Is the King of Denmark, as King of Denmark, 
soverdgn of Schleswig and Holstein, or is he so in 
virtue of another special title? Supposing him to 
be so of the one, is he so of the other ? Are the 
two necessarily united, or are they divisible? In 
case of failure of heirs male — which is now almost a 
certainty-— who inherits ? and to what does the in* 
heritor succeed. These are but a few of the questions 
raised in this interminable affair. 

**No village of Schleswig must be separated from 
Holstein," says M. de Radowitz, in the National 
Assembly of IVankfort, and the JBtind, whose own 
existence is disputed, goes to war with a power whose 
right is not exactly denied about a country, whose 
pretensions to independence are not precisely admitted. 
Never was a more complicated business t 

That public opinion in Denmark demanded, and 
that loudfy, the incorporation of the Duchies, is a 
SbuA weQ known ; and the King, upon this point, was 
not by any means master of his actions* On the 
other hand, " public opinion " in Germany, without 
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taking even the trouble to understand the matter, 
was vehement m favour of the ^ rights of Hk 
Duchies." M. de Radowitz was one of those who 
were most oecupied witii this question ; and a pam- 
phkt of his, published in 1846, entiOed, ''Who 
Succeeds in Schleswigf comes to the conchsiMb 
Hiat when no heir male shall exist to the Crown of 
Demnark, the Dudiy of Schleswig must, of neoessfef , 
ftn to him amongst the oollateralsy who diaU inherit 
Holstein? 

I bive quoted his words of the 1st of Jufy, 1846, 
Ihat '' no vfflage of Schleswig con be separated from 
Holstein." He added also, '' We cannot admit tint 
the northern half of the Duchies should be separated 
from the rest, under the pretext that the inhabitants 
Bpesk Danish." (Here oomes tiie ethnological ques* 
lian again. This '' pretext," in other cases, has 
served to kindle the most relentless civil warl) TUs 
phrase of General de Radowitz points at the twa 
wally conflicting prinoipl«-Germani«n and Sc^ 
navism. The former is as it was under the £mperar 
Joseph II. in Hnngaiy, the instrument of civili- 
astion ; and, jealous as the Hungarians of its in- 
fluenoe, the Danes, like the Magyars, cry, ^ We won't 
be Germaniaed." 

Sdileswig, for instanoe, may be divided into thm 
distinct parts. In the southern partioUi i^veadiqg 
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over a surface of about sixty square miles, and counting 
about 1 60,000 souls, Gennan alone is spok^i. In 
tbe extreme north, it has a territory of ^ghty square 
miles, mth a population of 115,000 inhabitants! 
where no laaguage save Danish is used ; and between 
the two lies a surface of seme thirty square miles^ 
the 60,000 natives of which use both tongues indif- 
ferently; but, in the latter portion, it cannot be 
denied that this influence of Germanism prevaSs, and, 
in fact, Germany may pretty weU count, in Schkswig, 
i^n a& except the extreme north; that is, upon 
something like 240»000 souls, spreading over a terri- 
tory of nearly a hundred square miles. No wonder 
the Danes are jealous, end that their fears of Ger-> 
manism lead to the abhorrence of it 1 

This abhorrence is a violent one; and I doubt 
whether, in the days of Struensee, it was matk 
stronger. *^ All evil comes from the Germans." 
That is a amtiment wluch is rq)eated and para- 
phrased, from year's end to year's end, throughout 
Denmark ; and hate and fear of Germanism are at 
ihe bottom of all that is spoken, preached, written, 
and »mg in Denmark, upon *' Northemism,*' and 
the necessity which exists for *^ the great sfint of 
the North,'' as the Scandinavists term it, *^ re-animat- 
ing oBoe more the triple Swedo-Dano-Norwc^gian 
body.*' 
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Gennamsm, on the other hand, is to the fiill as 
active; and " Schleswig-Holstein, sea-hegirt," was 
the text for popular and poetical enthusiasm for a 
considerable period of time, and the pretext for as 
much disorder in 1 848, as was the refusal to submit 
to Prussian H^emony in 1849. Schleswig-Holstein 
and the Truce of Malmoe was, as we know, the 
indirect cause of the murder of lichnowsky and 
Auerswald. 

Amongst other errors of our day, is also the one 
which represents Prussia as aiding the revohitionary 
principle in its war against Denmark. " It is," have 
said many of the so-called politicians of our times, 
'^ exactly as though the Czar had sent troops to aid 
the Hungarians against the Emperor of Austria." 
Not quite. In many respects, the position of the 
Duchies towards Denmark is similar to that of Huor 
gary towards Austria ; but there is one point in which 
it differs totally ; namely, the union of Holstein with 
the German Confederation. " Treaties," says M. de 
Radowitz, '^ guarantee the inseparability of Holstein 
and Schleswig;" and we all know, that upon the 
" treaties" of. 1814 is based the right of Gennany 
to Holstein ; consequentiy, when Prussia took upon 
herself the defence of the Duchies against Denmark, 
it was not by any means in support of the revdutioii- 
ary principle, but, on the contraiy, as a member of 
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the Deutsche Bund, and the champion of treaties, 
for which the democratic genus professes a particular 
distaste. 

Nothing is more amusing than to remark the 
strange mistakes made hy these knights of the bonnet 
rouge f and the wonderful causes they adopt and take 
under their especial protection, thereby constitutiog a 
brotherhood between themsdves and those aristo** 
cratic tyrants the Poles, whose sole place in history 
has been won by the slavery of '^ the mass,'' and the 
arrogant Magyars, who, in the pride of then: Attilian 
descent, dream of nothing save the return to feuda* 
fity. I believe, if the battle of Culloden had occurred 
in our day, the Highland chiefs of Scotland, who 
fought against King George, would have been the 
heroes of democracy, and have had Lagrange and 
Ledru«Rollin on their side. 

Certain it is, that the cause of Holstdn was not 
that of the revohitiomsts, but that of Germanism, 
and of the Treaties of 1 814. It is even said (though 
I somewhat hesitate to believe this) that when Count 
Pourtalte, in June, 1848, tried to make General 
Wrangel sign the stipulations of the first armistice 
at Christiansfeld, the General observed, that '' he 
was not in this question a servant of Prussia, nor 
bad any orders to take from the Prussian Ministiy ; 
but that he was a German General, and could recog- 
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naze no nmster save the head of Ae Central Fowa% 
Ae Aichduke John.'' 

Be that as it may, Prussia became, in this matter, 
tfie arm of Germany, and fought /or the Treaties of 
1814, at Mensborg and Fredericia. Onoe thestmg;^ 
b^un, the natural combativeness inherent in maa 
supplied the place of everytiiing else ; and it was of 
eompsrativdy small consequence for what reason ^ 
war might have been undertaken. The Dane was 
^ the enemy," and it was all right that he should be 
beaten. For this purpose, no bettsr diief . could be 
found than the one seieeted. 

Eredfiridc von Wrangel is now aj^iroaching hia 
SBventielli year, and is one of the livdieat^ heartiesi 
old soldiers, tiiat the country- of Bludier ever pro* 
duoed.. like the fiunous MaEBhalYorwixts,* he^ tooi 
has undergone camp-baptism, azkl is kaown tfarosf^ 
Ml Germairir as "* GeneaUyiraufJ^ 

^ There isn't one of liioae feikrm y(Au> would besi* 
take at goii]^ to tiie devil direct, jjf commanded to do 
•0 fay Voter Wmngel /" said to us an officer in the 
Meddenbonrg service^ a& we were kokii^ at aoimp 

* VorwOrts (forwards) 14 the tamsme ef Blneher, and oae 
may say it is the cant word of all Prussia. I know in no 

« 

country of a word so eteraally employed, or so expressive at 
the ssonetime, of the spirit of the nation, ^lyrauf** means 
Ktaially^ *«lam.at'em/' 
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paAy of Goirueieis marGhing down the linden 
Alky. 

Wrangd despqids from a very ancdent Swedish 
femily, who settled in Prusda; and Ins ancestors 
served with, equal honour under Gustavus AdolphuSp 
during the Thirty Years' War, and under Ere» 
deiiek 11^ in the Seven Years' Campaign. In 1815 
Wrangdl^ whose courage and miUtary talents had 
ntni&eed him nemarkahle in the PreUieits Krieg of 
1813^ rose to the rank of M^or-GeoBral;. and 
dsreetly the long pefeu^e of more than thirty^hrea 
ytoara' duration had ocNne to an. end, he was one of 
theirsir thouj^ of to support the honour of Fros^ 



Quvthe 21st of AjpA, he arrived atBendsboig ia 
the n^t; and on the 22nd, he gave the order to 
march against the Danite« ^' Soldiers," said his ordtt 
o£ tfie diE^, ** the rights of Gei^ttiany have been at^ 
tadaad by Denmark, and you iM destined to defend 
diBm» I am. a{qpointed by the Gemuai Gonfederadoa 
to be your chief, and I look upon it aft a great honour, 
to have been choten for that purpose. Your leaders, 
aand ymv own courage^ answer to me for success^ 
^Forpnonda^ for Getimayl' Let Ibat be our ay; 
md,. with God in our hearts, we shall be victorious! 
Long five <mr eanunoD oooatiyl Long Uve G«w 
waayl And now, VorwSrtgr 
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Wrangd is particularly raooessful, whenever he has 
to address his troops, and possesses, to a remarkaUe 
degree, the short, pithy, simple, and energetic stjh, 
which is so relished by the children of the camp; 
his speeches are happy as his smile. The campaign 
was, as might be expected, a suite of successes. 

Schleswig, Gottorp, Flensborg, were so many 
victories, which drove back the Danes into the 
inmost heart of their territory, and brought the 
IVussian forces upon the border of Jutland on the 
1st of May (nine days after the commencement of 
the operations). The fall of Fredericia followed, 
and the Danes fled to the Isle of Fonen. The Ger- 
man colours (those of the Bund) waved oyer the 
Danish fortress; and the Dane, who, bendes his 
many other reasons of dislike, hates the German as a 
sailor hates a land-soldier, tried to shoot them down. 
The Prussians bombarded the town of Midddfi>r(» 
and the Danish AdmiTBl, Steen Bille, wrote to 
Wrangel, threatening to revenge himsdf upon the 
coast towns of the Baltic 

" Do so," relied Wrangd ; ** but, if you do, 
remember that, for every single house destroyed on 
the German coast by the Danish navy, a village in 
Judand shall bum 1 My name guarantees tins. I 
can the country where war has been waged, and the 
wounded Danes whom I have succoured, to witness^ 
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that I have laboured to conduct this strife in a way 
that should become civilized nations; but if the 
Danish navy forces me to adopt a oontraiy system, at 
least Germany, and Europe at large must learn, that 
I and my troops have not been the beginners of such 
a lawless, unjustifiable mode of warfara'' 

It is perfectly true, that it ¥ras impossible to con- 
duct an invasion with more energy and more hunutp- 
nity, at the same time, than did Wrangel throughout, 
or to be obeyed by better disciplined troops. On the 
28th of May, however, came the order to vacate 
Jutland, and the Prussian troops retired. Later, came 
the three months' armistice, concluded in July, which, 
however, lasted but a few weeks ; for, on the 25th of 
this same month, the Provisional Government in 
Rendsburg declared its determination of carrying on 
the struggle, alleging as a motive, that Denmark was 
" too unreasonable to be treated with," and that 
" the Duchies were inseparably bound to the German 
Fatherland." 

A demand was now sent to several German Courts 
to furnish auxiliary troops for the war; and this was 
done early in August, 1848, when the unexpected 
Armistice of Malmoe was, aU at once, concluded 
for seven months, between Prussia and Denmark, in 
flie month of Septembw. 

Wrangel was now called from the scene of action, 

VOL. I. D D 
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in Schltfwig-HQiBteiii, tad bfou|^ aofer to Bcriia, 
tiie oommind hemg given hka " over all the forces of 
the Mark." 

September and October passed €» esepectative^ as 
our neighbours say; but the names of Radetzkj» 
Windischgr&tz, and JdlacHii sounded like a trumpet- 
eall of gloiy from the borders of the Danube to those 
ef the Spree; and '' Father Wraagel" got to hars^ 
and, like CSaTerae, dedariog, that 

'' Ere the King's crown should fall, there were crowns to be 
Broke/' 



xnsrdbed his regiments into Berlin, in the first days of 
Noven^)er; ckared the 8chau$pidh€us of its hrawlr 
ers; swept the streets dean from Conmmnists; and 
put anarchy, with bag and baggage^ ^ la parte ; ob- 
serving, that ** against revolutionaiy democrats there 
was no help but in good troops." 
. Wrangel is the v^ ideal of a pc^indar commander. 
He carries in his countenance that which must make 
him the idol of an army— -determination and good- 
humour. There is hardly a feature oi his face which 
is not equally exin-eBsiye of light-heartedness and 
eneigy. I nerer saw a mcM^ laughing eye, or a more 
r^olute mouth ; and when " Vater Wrangel^* i:qpon 
his prancing charger, paces down the streets of Berlin^ 
carelessly acknowledgipg the greetings that are 
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showered on him, tiiere is that in the sly wink of his 
blae eye, and in the sharp compression of his lip, that 
would almost leave you in doubt as to whether he 
were bent cm some work of stem vepression, or raDordy 
mtent upcHU ** a lark.*^ 

The first time we had the pleasure of meeting the 
famous " General DWaufy^ his first words touehed 
me more than I can describe : 

'^ How is Radetzlg? ?" he inquired ; and, fbrgttful 
of his own firei^ laurels, one of his chief cfelights 
seemed to be the havii^ received fitxm the ^orious 
octagenarian Marshal a portrait of himself, whereon 
was written, " Radetzky to WrangeL** 

His questions were numerous, touching all the 
Austrian Generals; and fix>m no Austrian had I 
heard more ardent praises of Austria's heroes^ than 
from this firmk-hearted Prussian soldier* 

One day that we were wandering through the walks 
between Potsdam and Sans Soud, we overtook a 
tall, good-looking young soldier, who was singing to 
himself as he went» and in the words of whose song 
the name of Wrangd occurred often* 

"Whence are you, good fiiend?'' inquired our 
companion, an ez^i^ker in a hussar regiment, who 
had served in '13. 

" Au8 Pommeniy" was tiie answi^, and the 
countenance of the speaker brightened up as he 
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proudly said he was a Landsmann of Vater Wran- 
geVs. He had served under Wrangel in the Danish 
campaign, and had been badly wounded in the last 
engagement. The song he was singing was one 
winch is now familiar to every Prussian ear, and 
curious as having been a production of the bivouac, 
with no other author save that "great Unknown," 
who, in moments of popular enthusiasm, fathers the 
poetical expression of what every man has within him. 
It is entitled " Wrangel,'* and is as follows : 

'* The swords are clinking, ramrods ringing. 
To horse ! to horse ! Father Wrangel's springing— 
Schleswig to-daj must have a meetings 
And with the lark he gives it greeting. 
He sits his saddle like a Turk, 
Prepared to meet a hot day's-work ; 
Small time has he to take much heed 
Whether or how he may succeed. 

CHORUS. 

'' Juchheirassassal I hear the drum — 
The Prussians shout. Hurrah ! they come ! 

" * The cannon I where V — * The question's vain— 
An inch of steel will settle the Dane.' 
' Where's Benin's hrigade 7' ' 'TwiU come if n eed 
No time to wait — ^we must proceed. 
Have at them, hoys I we'll strike the hlow; 
No tarrying now — we've far to ^.* 

Juchheirassassa, &c. 
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The Taunting Dane, he was afloat. 

And arrogance was in his throat :— 

' Ton merchant ships, like shells,' said he, 

* I'll shoot, and sink them in the sea !' 

* I thank you, friend, and in return,* 
Said Wrangel, ' I'll not fail to hum. 
For every hoat a Jutland village : 
Beware, my friend, of fire and pillage I' 

Juchheirassassa, &c. 
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"The treaty signed — a blessed peace 
Had bade once more contention cease. 
Then spoke the King, and by command 
His hero came to Fatherland. 
' The Danish red-coats thou hast fought. 
And ample retribution taught ; 
Now heed, I praj, our own Crown lands* 
Our Reds and their rebellious bands.' 

Juchheirassassa, &c, 

" Then Wrangel drew his trusty blade. 
And— put it back — ^the while he said : 
'We shall not need the sword — ^'tis clear. 
That we shall have no fighting here— * 
The drum will do, with one good roll. 
To quell that mongrel blood-hound* s soul. 
The rolling drum, and glancine eye. 
From helmet shot will make them fly !' 

Juchheirassassa,'* &c.* 

The greatest praise that can perhaps be bestowed 
upon Wrangely is what the democrats reproach him 
with : that he is a disciplinarian, and follows implicitly 
the wishes of the King, in other words, that he is as 
loyal in his capacity as a subject, as he is rigid in 
his observance of military duty. Duty and loyalty to 
the King ! those are two words particularly odious to 
the demagogues, and the reason of their violent 
hatred to the Oardes Municipaiuc of Paris, during 
the days of February, came from the circumstance 
of the latter having uncompromisingly done their 
duty. 

They were the only persons who did so, and were 
the only ones who s\;^ered for it 1 

* And so it was, in good truth — ^they did not fight, but flew 
like wild fowl at sound of a gun. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

''PRUSSIA, AUSTTRIA, AND GERBIANT UNITED." 

Therb has arisen from the political bouleverse- 
ments of our times, an almost univa^ error, which 
consists in imagining that what is now in progress 
is unlike what has ever happa:ied before, and that 
the signs of disorder of to-day are p^ecdy peculiar 
ones, and not to be discovered at any previous period. 
No mistake can be greater, and it would take but 
comparatively small trouUe to prove this in every 
country, but we have to do at present with Germttiy 
only ; that which has happened, and is happening 
there, is only a copy of what happened between thirty 
and forty years ago, and what has occurred in liiat 
most strangely-situated country, in di£ferent fiirms, 
and under other names almost ever since it has 
existed. 

I will come back, in the course of this chapter, to 
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the aspect presented by Germany in 1806, when 
suddenly it found itself without evevy thing ; without 
money, without defence, without a govemmenti even 
nominal, without a sovereign to preside over its 
destinies, witbout cohesion in its seyeried parts, and 
with a formidable enemy staring it in the face. Bo^ 
letting alone for the moment that tenible period of 
sodden and total dissolution, the period of re-consti- 
tntion is no less confused, and, on reading over the 
Afferent writers who have spoken of the Congress of 
Vieima and the treaties (ji 1815, the first sentiment 
with ^^^ch one is impressed, is one of discouragement. 
It is not only the feeling that nothing durable was 
cfiiected then, but the feding that scarcely anything 
could be done, ^ndiich so painfully seizes one. 

The Constitution of Germany is one of those 
knotty questions in ^idiich almost each part is 
opposed to the whole, wh^re the advantage of one 
cannot by possibility be that of the other, and where 
that which k dime, being most imperfect, is in all 
probability the only thing which could be brought 
to exist What is called, vulgarly, " being at sixes 
and sevens," is the best possible definition for the 
permanent state of Germany, and there is apparently 
no better solution than that proposed by M. Royer 
CoUard, in a question of extreme difficulty, upon 
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which some of the French ministers under the Re- 
storation asked his advice : 

^* n est certain qu'il y a quelque chose ii faire,'' 
said he, over and over again. 

*' Eh bien 1 que peut-on fake ?" asked one of flie 
party. 

" Rien I" was M. Royer CoBard's reply. 

Read Gagem's correspondence with Stein ; Kluber, 
Vamhagen and Flassan, upon the Congress of Vienna; 
Schaumann's history of the Paris peace. Stein's 
Memoirs, Schmidt's book upon the Regeneration of 
Germany,* the Chevalier de Lang; in short, all 
those who were occupied, at that eventful moment, 
with the work of re-constitution ; you will every- 
where find either the same hesitation, or, in those 
who do not themselves hesitate, the same doubt of 
their neighbours, and everywhere dis-union au fond,' 
however it may be masked at the sur&ce. 

Not one of the sovereigns who were represented 
at Vienna in 1814 — 15, knew distinctly, or ac- 
knowledged to himsdf what was the predse form of 
the Constitution which he was about to aid in 
establishing ; each, however, had one determination : 
to help in forming a whole, but, at the same time, 

* DeutscUan^s Wiedergeburt, a very rare book, publiahed 
in 1814. 
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to obtain as much for himself as possible. This was 
perhaps natural enough, and, after all that had passed, 
and the encouragement given to small ambitions by 
Napoleon, for his own purposes, not to be won- 
dered at. 

AH those who took part in the famous negociations 
which were to bind Europe for the future, will, if 
they are sincere, avow that, in the earlier conferences, 
self-interest was the prime mover of everything, and 
the political union of Germany only put forward as a 
something vague and undefined, which, as soon as it 
was specified in what that union was to consist, or 
how a whole (ein ganzesj was to be constituted, 
and at what cost, was found to be an object of disgust 
to every one. It was evident, in short, that each 
one's idea was, that so much only should be sacrificed 
to the State, which he, the individual Sovereign, 
could afford to for^o. With such patriotic reso- 
lutions, it is only wonderful that anything at all was 
brought forth. 

Whatever plan may have been adopted later, Stein 
was the first who drew up anything like a Constitution 
for Germany. He presented his project in March, 
1814, to the Emperor Aleicander, to M. de Harden- 
berg, and to Coimt Munster, and it was decreed that, 
in the space of two months, all the powers which 
had been actors in the war, should become parties 
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to the peace, and accredit plempot^ifiaries to Yieima, 
£ar the purpose of coming to aa understanding vffXk 
line afiieurs of Germany. 

Now here, from the Teiy circumstance in whidi 
the Congress of Vienna was called together, sprang 
ooe of the un&v<HdabIe reasons of the imperfection of 
whatever it should decide upon : the influence and in> 
torfb^nce of fbragn powers; " J'ai ^ ii la besc^^ne, j'ai 
bien droit d'etre II I'honneur/' said Jeanne d'Aic^ at 
the Coronation of Charles VIL, and so it was with the 
allied sovereigDS of Europe; each one had, eith^ in 
some way or other, fae^)ed his n^Ubour, and had a 
right to aid in settling his neighbour's affairs; or those 
whO| like the King of Denmaiic, had only done what 
they should have let alonei were to be made to suffer 
for it ; buty whether for profit or punishment, all the 
European powers were interested in the re-constitntioD 
of Germany, and ihis it was precisely whidi was 
destined to be a permanent subject of annoyance to 
the German people. 

Foreign influence 1 they have grumbled over that 
on the other bank of the Rhine, just as» to this day, 
they shake their fists angrily on the opposite shore of 
the diannd, whenever they recur to the " occupation" 
of 1815. In neither case could it be helped, und 
tiie affairs of Germany, at the Congress of Yiennsy 
Wfre the affiurs of Eun^ at large, without ttie 
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possibility of any one preventing it ; and not alone 
the great powers^ audi as England, France and Russia, 
but Spain, Portugal and Sweden were associated in 
the work.* This caused infinity and periiaps not 
unjust ffritatiiMk 

First came, in the anstumn of 1814, Hardenberg's 
{dan lor a Federative Ck>nstituti(Hi, yAndi he sn1>- 
mitted to M. do Mettemidi, and ^idiich estabfished a 
central power fDurectariumJ to be lodged in the 
hands of Austria and Prussia at the same time. This 
is the so-called syston of the eknen so often ref^red 
to latterly, dr-propas to the Propositions of Munich 
of die 27th of Fdiruary of this present year. Austria 
and Prussia had each three votes in the Council; 
Bavaria, Hanovi^, Wurtemberg, Baden and Electoral 
Hesse had eadi one. Next, there was the plan fur 
making the Executive Power consist of seven ; and 
that was found not to answer, although, from the 
14th of October to the 16th of November, it had 
been discussed by Prince Mettemich and Baron 
Wessenberg, Prince Hardenberg and M. de Hum- 
boldt, (WiUidm) Prince Wred^ Count Munster, 
Baron linden and Count Winzingerode. 

Then foDowed a discussion between Hanover and 

* See " Schaumann's History of the Congress of Vienna/' 
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Wurtemberg, about a question of precedence ; then 
caine a declaration from Wurtemberg, and from 
Bavaria jointly, that they would not enter into any 
confederation wherein they should be expected to 
sacrifice one inch of their lawful sovereignty; that* 
above all, they would contend to the last for the 
privH^ of treating, in their own names, with both 
internal and external powers, and for the right of 
declaring war and concluding peace: nay, Bavaria 
went so far as to affirm that it did not need the 
help of the Confederation, and only agreed to become 
a member of it, because other powers desired it.* 
At the same time it was objected that it was unjust 
to give Austria and Prussia each two votes, making 
four between them, and it was actually proposed 
that an equality of votes should be established, by 
which means Austria, for instance, would be upon a 
par with Wurtemberg ! 

After this had failed, the Committee of five set 
to work ; and, to use the quaint expression of the 
elder Gagem, " Bavaria and Hanover being nuts not 
easy to crack in times of peace, other means than 
those yet proposed had to be resorted to/' (Gagem, 
it will be remembered, represented the King of the 

* See Schaumann. 
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Netherlands in Vienna, and was possessed with the 
idea that Prussia and Austria, but especially the for- 
mer, were anxious for conquest.)* 

Wurtemberg now protested against the Committee 
of Five, and to her Note of the 1 6th November, on 
the 22nd came an answer from Prince Mettemich, 
decided upon, in conjunction with Prussia. Compli- 
cation followed complication ; and some few days later 
appeared Count Munster's Note of the 25th Novem- 
ber, touching the question of the ^'Head of the 
State," and saying that England, as Elector of Ha- 
nover, had not yet agreed to look upon the abdication 
of the Emparor Francis as irrevocable, and that she 
questioned his right to lay down the Imperial 
dignity. 

All that we have witnessed, in our days, of the 
confusion attendant upon the re-constitution of Ger- 
many, is but a copy of that which reigned, in different 
shapes, from b^;inning to end of the famous Con- 
gress of Vienna, and none of the complications of^our 
day, but have their parallel there. One would hear 
only of a Federal State ; another dreamt of the glories 
of the Othos and Fredericks ; Stein, who began by 

* In his " AntheU an der PoUiik," Gagem says : ** Prussia 
would not hear of the Empire as it was before^ because she 
would not think of its being represented by Austria, and felt 
herself unable to bear its weight/' 
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jffM^nmg ft ^'Natioinl Centnl Board'' (NoHmmi 
Bekdrde\ witii Ceimt SMtbrmdoTf m V irssa d tM , 
ended by looking upon fte Imperial icMn as the onfy 
one that eodd promote tin g i ea tne aa of Germany. 
Gagera remerira npon this ; * Stein takes tor pft> 
triotism what is hut tibe idea of Ae derelopment rf 
Rrussia^ and he thinks orerydttng is to be done 
by her^** 

And 89, HI <he matter of the Dnisehe yi rwm any 
of oiHT day, nothk^ is new; but llie maimer is very 
ififlerent In £en of Fkmee Mettenueh, IVmce Har- 
denberg aind Vmce Wrefle, Count Ilunsteri Baraor 
Wessenber^ and BfOfon Humboldt, sitting upon com- 
fcrtaUie/aiileutb, round a diplomat ttgpis vert, mi 
discussing pleasantly enough, though they might til 
oat sometimes, the aflbirs of £urope worriedi wnm, 
and war-ridden, till she wbs glad to find any one ta 
save her the trouble of minding ber own bosiBeBS ;* 
instead of all this, we have noisy asaembfies, meet- 
ings, and popular I^ufKaments, loi^-bearded, greasy* 
coated, <fingy-handed men, who many of them hsfe 
neglected to leam to speD,* and who damom* lor 

* An ex-member of the Frankfort Diet showed me a letter 
of one of his odleagmes, wherein two words were not properly 
qpelt, nor one single phrase comprehensible, grunmatfeaBy 
speaking. Sncb examples were not uncommon amongst those 
who knew how to write ! 
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^Kir share in the profits of lAaterer bhj be 
bfiriied. This is tibe diflemiee between Ibe woric of 
1815 and that cf 1848 ; but tiiis period is oYer now; 
and Uie revoluticn may be considered as baring hdd 
liie phoe of nar. Interior eonvubkma hhvt done 
now what invasion did then ; and the timfi for peace 
and re-constitatioBi has anrred. This time, as the 
enemy was a home one, the aid of Ibceign Powen 
has not been needed, and Germany may settle her 

in principle, a great gain ; but the Act of le-oigaadh 
zation does not seam to hare adraaoed one step the 
more; and whilst the King of Wortembetg denomi- 
nates German Unity " an iilusicHi '' {ein TraumAMti 
the deputies of Erfuith call the Monidi scheme a 
'' misgeburt " (an aborticm). 

Besides &e ostensible and oflkial plaaa and propo- 
sitions of Berlin (26th of May), of Munich (27th of 
February), and of Austria (restoration of the Bund), 
eoundess projects, that have never been taken into 
eimsideration by the governments, have swarmed over 
tfie surface of Gemoany. Some propose the old plan 
of the eleven votes, odiers the division of the German 
territory mto seven ** groups of States,* as they term 
it; others, agatn, into four; whereby Bavaria, Wur* 
temberg, and Saxony, make one; Baden, all the 
Borth-^astmi eomitries, and Westphalia, fiA to Proa- 
sia; Hanover unites with Oldenbourg; and Austria 
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alone remains as she is. The miUtaiy forces are 
divided into seven carps d^armde^ thus : the Aus- 
trian ; the Prussian, with the contingent of Luxem- 
bourg; the Bavarian; the Swabian; the Hessian, 
with the contingent of Frankfort ; the Saxon ; and 
the Hanoverian. 

Meanwhile, if the great mass of the nation receives, 
with something nearly akm to indifference, all these 
books and pamphlets full of projects, that are hurled 
at its devoted head, political parties form of all 
colours, and each fdlows up its own aim, little caring 
how that may accord with the aims of others. 

^^ Agitation 1'' cry out the ultras of aU colours. 
This they do in every coimtry. 

" Negotiation I" whisper the diplomatists. 
" Action 1" says the army. 
And this last \& the only expression of anything 
like sincerity. The army, which has saved all, has 
pretty generally, in the two leading coimtries, the same 
opinion upon the so-called German question. It 
looks upon the small States as incapable of inde- 
pendent existence, and says, truly enough, that they 
live already, in fact^ half of them by the support of 
Austria, and the rest by the protection of Prussia. 
Incorporation of the lesser in the two great States ; 
this is the plan which is very generally the wish of 
the Austrian and Prussian armies, whose officers and 
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troops are tired of being always kept on the qui vive 
for the service of Wurtemberg, Saxony, or the Pala- 
tinate. 

But, the right ? it is argued ; the sacred right of 
each, even of the last and least ; the right, which is 
guaranteed by treaties, signed by all Europe — what 
becomes of that ? 

It comes pretty much to what I took the liberty 
of observing in a previous chapter ; namely, that if 
great nations are to become greater, and if their 
actual territory, above all, is to be aggrandized, treaties 
win not do much. There must be a first act of vio- 
lence on the part of some one; when the uncon- 
scientious man, whom no one would like to be, but by 
whose acts no one objects to profit, is found, then 
treaties are all very well, in order to render the pos- 
session lawful of that which has been unlawfully 
gained; but principally to reconcile the vanquished 
to what they have lost, and prove to them, de par 
la diplomatiCf that they ought to be battus et 
contents. 

In the present case, it is just the reverse ; for no 
one is '' battu/* and no one is " content.*' 

" Et Toufl, fl&nz des Dieoz, qui sait si le g&iie 
N'est pas une de vos vertus ?" 

has said Lamartine in his ode upon Saint Helena. 
It is to be hoped, for the sake of Napoleon and the 

VOL. I. BE 
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great Frederick, that thb may be the ease; for, 
unless their genius be taken into account, the reckon- 
ing on the side of what ordinary mortals term virtue 
and even honour, will be a short one. 

I know that M. de Mettemich, in a Note addressed 
to Prince Hardenberg, on the 22nd of October, 
1814, says : *' His Imperial Majesty (the Emperor of 
Austria) hopes never to see Germany divided into 
North and South, but desires, on the contrary, that 
unity may be the first basis of the Federal compact." 
But there is something beyond the ^' hopes/' and 
** desires" of Kings, and that something is the force 
of events, as they are guided by Providence. 

The idea of an Empire of Northern Germany is 
one that since the '* Grand Yr6d€nc" has never 
wholly faded 6rom the political horizon of Prussia. 
The conqueror of Friedbiu'g thought of it for himself^ 
dreamt of it, plotted far ity* whilst his suocessors 
have had this ''greatness thrust upon them," and 
have refused it. 

Just see how it stood in 1806. The German 
Empire was literally shivered to atoms, Francis II. 
had abdicated the Imperial crown " in order to pre* 
vent all useless disputes,"f and nearly nine millions 
of German subjects had been constrained to submit 

* See Johannes yon Midler, Dohm, and others, upon the 
" Farstenbund" of 1785 ; and Schmidt's work upon " Prussia's 
German Policy." 

t Austria's Manifesto ; see Gents's Works. 
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to France, and with the obligation of furnishing a 
contingent of 63,000 men to the French armies, to 
be ready at any moment to beaJ* arms against their 
feDoWMxnmtifymeiL 

As an opposition to the Rhenish Confederation, 
Prussia first thought of drawing Northern Germany 
towards her, and balancing thereby the growing might 
of Napoleon in Germany itself ; the proposition of the 
Imperial dignity to be transferred to the House of Ho- 
henzollem, came from Napoleon in 1 804, hefore Fran- 
cis 11. had abdicated ! When the head of the House 
of Hapsburg had assumed the title of Emperor of 
Austria, and that Bonaparte was possessed by the 
desire to become Emperor of the French, negotiations 
were set on foot for giving Frederick William III. 
whose dominions would thus have lain in the very 
midst of three empires, the title of Emperor of 
Prussia* There was no question then of Germany, 
North or South.* 

But Fredmck William mistrusted Napoleon's sin- 
cerity in all this, and replied that '' he was content 
with the position it had pleased Providence to award 
to him." In July, 1806, immediately after the 
ratification of the act constituting the Rhenish Con- 
federation, Talleyrand writes to Laforest, the French 
Minister in Berlin : 

'* Now is the time fbr Prussia to profit by the 

* "Leftvrc." 

B E 2 
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opportunity which is afforded it, of augmeDtiiig and 
securing its power and influence. The Emponr 
Napoleon is disposed to aid its development Prussia 
can now draw together, under a new Constitution, 
those states which belong still to Germany, and bring 
the Imperial Crown to the House of Brandenbuig. 
Or it can, if it prefers, unite the states of Northern 
Germany under its rule, which would be the best 
thing for it to do."* 

Little by little, these ideas entered the mind of 
Frederick William III. and at last, after the abdicsr 
tion of the Imperial Crown by Francis, the Constitu- 
tion of an Empire of Northern Germany was the 
foundation upon which Prussia's policy was based. 
And now again, the eternal form of a drei Fttrstenr 
bundnissf reappeared, and this time the triad was 
composed of Prussia, Saxony and Electoral Hesse. 
The King of Prussia was to take the tide of Em- 
peror, each of the other two Princes that of King. 
Between them a Constitution was to be made for the 
" Federal State of Northern Germany," to tiie con- 
fectioning of which the states not appertaining to the 
Rhenish Union, as Denmark for Holstein, Sweden 
for Pomerania, Oldenburg, Brunswick, the Thuringen 
Princes, and the three Hanse Towns were to be duly 
bidden. 

At first all went wonderfully weD. The Elector of 



* Lef^vre. ** Laforest's Embassy to Berlin, 
f ** Union of Three Princes; 
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Saxony wrote to Frederick William, that, " In order 
to save Northern Germany, a Federal State must be 
opposed to that of the Rh^ush Confederation in the 
South, and that an intimate union between Prussia, 
Saxony, and Electoral Hesse was absolutely necessary 
to secure protection to the smaller states." But 
then, as now, when it came to the positive work of 
re-<;onstitution, neither would give up anything for 
what he persisted in not looking upon as the general 
good; and on the contrary, Hesse, for instance, 
began at once by modestly insinuating that "it 
wished for a slight augmentation of territory 1" 

The articles of the Constitution proposed l^ Prussia 
were calculated to have founded a really united and 
powerful state ; but more than one reason deterred 
the Princes from adhering to them. First, Saxony 
hesitated, then proposed a " counter project," whereby, 
like Hesse, it also was to accomplish " a slight aug- 
mentation of territory ;" next, Hesse became sus- 
picious of Prussian " Protectorship," and withdrew, 

■ 

and so the " Empire of Northern Germany" fell for a 
time to pieces. 

But the idea is not destroyed — ^that lives on. 

In 1848, the one ruling thought was unity, but 
unity under a head and chief, a sovereign. AH 
those who were not Republicans (that is, Com- 
munists, and entitled to the name General Gagem 
gave Hecker at Kandem) dreamt of Empire, and 
their work was essentially a work of re-construction. 
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If a proof were wanting of this, it might be found in 
the enthusiasm excited by the Archduke John. Had 
he been an ambitious man, he might have winded 
sovereign sway, nor would the Imperial dignity, pro* 
bably in that case, have ever been offered to Frederick 
William IV. 

But a far more natural idea to all those who know 
Germany, and the national sympathies of her people, 
must be the division of Germany into North and 
South. The races are not so opposed to each other 
that they should, if materially well governed, remain 
irreconcilable. A Swabian, who abhors the very 
sight of a Prussian uniform, has endless points of 
contact with an Austrian ; whilst between a PrussiaD 
and a Mecklenburger, or a Saxon, the affinity is great. 
That t^s must be the definitive end of the " German 
Confusion" is, at the bottom, a matter of doubt I 
think to few, but the questions of ^^when" and 
'^ how" are difficult ones to answer, and the whole 
affidr is so delicate, that there is scarcely any German 
statesman who does not prefer thinking that the 
transformation may occur '^ after his time," and be 
the work of other hands than his. Neither Austria 
nor Prussia have the remotest desire for appropria- 
tion or conquest ; but there lies in the national con* 
science, if one may so term it, of both, a sort of 
latent conviction, that things must in the end turn 
out as I have said. 

One other combination, however, exists, which 
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has been adopted as a solution by many, and whichy 
without attacking in the least, the principle of a 
Northern and Southern Germany, mardy diminishes 
the actual extent of territory that would belong to 
each. This system consists in adding to the two 
Empires, we have just mentioned, a third State, to be 
called " Confederated Western Germany," and to be 
composed of Bavaria, Saxony, Wurtemberg, and 
Hesse, the latter to be raised into a kingdom. In 
this system, Central Germany would be represented ; 
and no conflict of nationality whatever could occur. 
In another most important point of view, too, this 
plan would obviate a difficulty, that might be a very 
serious one in the simple division of Germany into 
North and South — Religion. 

If the different branches of Hesse were united, and 
the whole raised to the rank of a kingdom,* about 

* ThiB has been talked of lately, and frequent yisits have 
been paid by the Grand Duke of Hesse Darmstadt to Gassel, 
it is supposed to confer with the reigning Elector upon this 
question. The fact of the heir to Electoral Hesse being the 
heir also to the Damsh throne, renders the union of the sereral 
branches a matter of great moment just now. The erection 
of all the Hesses united into a kingdom, is also much 
spoken of. The question of the relative position of the dif- 
ferent Hesses since the will of Philip the Magnanimous, the 
great importance of electoral Hesse during the thirty years* 
war, and the great importance it is Ukely to acquire in our 
day, are questions little studied, and well worthy to be so 
much more than they have been. 
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the most fervent Catholic population of Gennany (the 
population of Westphalia) would unite with the two 
Catholic powers of Saxony and Bavaria, and many con- 
fessional dissensions be set at rest. This proposed 
State of " West Deutschland " being a federal one, 
the independence of none of the more important 
sovereigns would be touched, for all would be upon 
a footing of equality, and they would, in fact, submit 
only to themselves. 

Whatever may be said and written to the contrary, 
those who base their arguments upon the fact of all 
the smaller states being more or less dependant upon 
one or other of the two great powers, are in the 
right, but between that and Incorporation there is a 
gulph, especially in Germany, where doctors are 
plentiful, and the delight in discussion great. Do 
what they may, however, it cannot be prevented, that, 
in the complicated machinery called the Germanic 
Confederation, Austria and Prussia are the outer 
wheels, wherein the inner and lesser ones are obliged, 
whether they will or not, to fit, or else stop alto- 
gether. 

The division into North and South, or into North, 
South and West, or into North, South and Central 
Germany; these are, after all, questions of internal 
policy — ^purely German questions ; but there is 
another which is a vital question for Europe at large ; 
namely, the union of Austria and Prussia. 

'^ We have seen," says M. Donoso Cortte, in his 
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famous speech of the month of March of this year, 
" the curious spectade, unique perhaps in the annals 
of humanity, of arms forwarding the cause of civili- 
zation, and ideas bringing us back to a barbaric rule." 
This is profoundly true, and there lies the danger 
which threatens Europe. 

France, as in 1789, and far more than at the 
pmod when Napoleon led his armies from capital to 
capital, France is the one enemy, in the f^ce of whom, 
so long as she remains in her present position, all 
division on the part of other states is an unpardonable 
weakness, a crime. The sole refuge now for the 
honest and innocent is power, and whatever may 
wilfully diminish authority is a betrayal of trust ! 
Against the iniqmty of the followers of Ftoudhon and 
Lagrange, and the miserable irresolution and political 
incapacity of the bourgeoisiey which will one day pave 
the way for the socialist sway, there is no sure defence 
but in the union, the firm indissoluble union of the 
three great Northern Powers. They alone can oppose 
the rush of the torrent, and save Europe from its 
fury. The noblest cause that it ever yet fell to man's 
lot to defend, it is theirs to uphold — the cause of 
religion, of intelligence, and of ultimate liberty. Every 
link that is loosened in the chain that binds together 
the two great German Crowns, strikes fear into the 
hearts of millions, and, to borrow the words of a 
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German orator,* " the two Eagles must watch over 
European civilization." 

That Franz Joseph has felt this I think can 
scarcely be doubted, when one refers to the address 
to his army of the 1st of January of this present 
year, in which he says, speaking of the union of the 
Austrian and Russian troops : '' It has recalled in both 
armies the memory of the never-to-be-forgotten days 
in which together in brotherly union they fought and 
vanquished. Let it be the pledge also of the union 
which shall ever animate both armies, and both sove- 
reigns, to the task of preserving peace in Europe." 

I therefore end as I began, by the words of the 
Archduke John : " Austria, Prussia, and Germany 
united — ^so shall we be strong!" Union but not 
Unity. 

* M. de Stahl. This gentleman is one of the most remark- 
able of the orators of Erfiirth, and belongs to the high Tory- 
party, or what may be called thus. I fancy he does not him- 
self underrate his talent, for he has just published "/ourteem 
speeches" of his own, in imitation, I presume, of Cicero's 
Fourteen, 
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